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We present to our readers, on the opposite page, a picture of Mr. Daniel 
Hand from a photograph taken some time ago. It presents the likeness of 
a man of fine physical proportions and with energy and intelligence im- 
pressed on the features. The signature at the bottom of the picture is 
copied from one of Mr. Hand's recent letters, and shows the remarkable 
physical vigor of a man in his 88th year. 



NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS. 

The New Year opens upon us auspiciously, and we send forth our joyous 
greetings to our patrons at home, and to our fellow workers in the field. 
Above all we thank God for putting us into this ministry for the poor and 
the ignorant, and for the success granted to us in prosecuting it We have 
had sorrows and anxieties, but they have been followed by consolations and 
deliverances. The hand that penned the *' Happy New Year " in our Mis- 
sionary for last January, is now silent in the grave, but the memory of 
Brother Poweirs life and character is so precious that it -mitigates our loss. 
The yellow fever prevented the opening of many of our schools, and awa- 
kened fears of widespread hindrance to our work throughout the South; 
but the scourge was restrained, and the work now goes on prosperously. 
Our last fiscal year drew towards its close with the cloud of a large debt 
looming up, but our friends responded so generously to our appeals, that 
the year ended with a debt so small as to be only a salutary warning. 

But the crowning mercy of the year came at our Annual Meeting, when 
we were able to announce the gift of over a million of dollars from that gen- 
erous friend of the poor Negro, Mr. Daniel Hand. It is a wonderful gift, 
and comes in a good way. The income only can be used, and that will do just 
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so much more for the Negro, and will not be applied to work now in progress. 
We are tempted to fear that our patrons will diminish their gifts because Mr. 
Hand has been so liberal. But we will have faith in God, who has entrusted 
us with this great work, and we will 6nter upon our new year with the full 
confidence that every friend of the Association who appreciates our respon- 
sibilities to Christ and tile Nation, will decide that his gifts to us shall be 
increased and not diminished in this year of grace 1889. 



Financial. 

Emphasis is added to the closing words of ^he preceding article by the 
report of our Treasurer for the first two months of our fiscal year, O^ober 
and November. The receipts for those two months were, from donations, 
$31,261.99; from estates, $3,961.29; from income, $1,822.72, making a total 
for current work of $37,046. The Association needs $62,500 for these two 
months. Let us remind our patrons that Mr. Hand's gift will do its own 
work and not theirs. We think they will feel that it is only honorable to let 
Mr. Hand's benefaction add so much new work, and that it should not be 
used simply to relieve others. The great, pressing, and stupendous work 
which rests upon this Association as the representative of the diurdies, 
must not stand still. Patriots and statesmen are becoming alarmed at the 
Southern situation, and while they will do what they can to meet the emer- 
gency, we believe that the grand solution of the problem is in the Christian 
enlightenment and the industrial progress of the Negro. May God grant 
that the Christians of this land may not fail to see their special responsibil- 
ities and to meet them in the spirit of Christian liberality and self-sacrifice. 



Large Gifts of the Wealthy. 

It is refreshing to find in this grasping, selfish and money-making world 
that there are wealthy men who amass fortunes and use them for noble pur- 
poses. It is said that growing wealth only tightens the grip on the money 
and hardens the heart against the calls of benevolence. But the examples 
are accumulating that give shining evidence that there are noble exceptions. 
Mr. Hand has added his name to the number. He knows the needs of 
the colored people, and he devotes a vast fortune to their benefit. But Mr. 
Hand has not exhausted the opportunities, even in the range of the work of 
this Association, for blessing needy races of men, or of aiding in the varied 
forms of effort for the colored people. The mountain regions of the South 
present an unique and promising field of effort The inhabitants are a noble 
people, descendants of some of the best races that settled America. Their 
mountain isolation separated them from the people around them. The want 
of schools and churches left them ignorant, their thin mountain lands kept 
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them poor; but they never held slaves and they were loyal to the Union in 
the war. Railroads now penetrate their mountains and valleys, and the 
hitherto unused wealth of mines and timber is brought to light, A new 
future opens out to these people, and the question is, "Shall that future be 
one of prosperity and piety, or one of intemperance and infidelity ?*' Some 
other man wise and wealthy can do for these people what Daniel Hand has 
done for the primary and industrial education of the Negroes. But this does 
not exhaust the opening for large investments in the work of the Associa- 
tion. The Indians are fewer in number than the blacks or whites of the 
South, and their future will sponer be determined by their being incorporated 
nto the national life as citizens, yet that problem is not settled, and a large 
fund could be wisely used for their benefit Then, too, our higher schools 
and colleges need endowment, and our church work should be indtfitdtdf 
expanded. 

If this review does not succeed in drawing large gifts for these several 
objects, it may at least serve to show that our wants are not all provided for, 
and that smaller contributors have still the duty and the privilege of aiding 
by gifts and prayer this good work of patriotism and Christianity. 



THE SOUTHERN SITUATION. 

The position of the South is becoming once more clearly defined. Be- 
fore the war, it was fully formulated thus : The Negroes are an inferior race, 
and slavery is their divinely ordained condition. To this was added : The 
Negro question is purely local, and with it no one outside of the South has 
any right to interfere. To these axioms agreed the press, the pulpit and the 
politician. But the war came as an earthquake, with the utter upheaval of 
these firm foundations. 

During the years of reconstruction and political agitation, uncertainty 
prevailed, but now again the Southern position is becoming settled. It is the 
oki position with a variation. It runs : The Negroes are an inferior race, 
and must be held as a peasant class in subjection to the superior white race. 
To this the warning is again added : This is purely a domestic affair, and all 
outsiders must keep tongues and hands off. This revised version of the old 
theory is proclaimed by Senator Eustis in his now somewhat famous article 
in the Forum, More recently it has been re-affirmed in the fervid eloquence 
of Mr. Grady, of Atlanta, in his address at Dallas, Texas. 

This is the same orator (he is an orator) who a few years since electrified 
the whole country by his speech at the New England dinner, on the '' New 
South." But the logic of Southern events has driven him down again to the 
platform of the " Old South." More recently still, the Governor of South 
Carolina, in his message to the Legislature, has taken the same position. 

These three gentlemen, representing the press and the politician, are sus- 
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tained by the palpit in the South. For example, the Presbyterian chuix^ 
South repels all overtures for re-union with the Presbyterian church North, 
because such a re-union would involve a practical recognition of the equal 
manhood of the inferior race. The Presbyterian church South does not 
stand alone on this platform. Other denominations are arrayed side by side 
with it, and we fear that even the Con^^regationalists in the South, with two 
Conferences in the same State, one white and the other black, are in danger 
of being numbered with them. 

This is the Southern position. It portends the renewal of the old antag- 
onism. It repels the North, denying its right to interfere, and thus draws 
again the sectional line ; and above all, it sets up sharply the antagonism of 
races, consigning the Negro permanently to an inferior place. This implies, 
of course, that if the Negro will not quietly accept this place, he must be 
compelled to do so by force of arms, and in this struggle the North is noti- 
fied that it has no right to interfere. We can only express our amazement 
at this theory ! With the memory of the war so fresh, when the North broke 
over all warnings against interference, and stepped in to aid the helpless 
slave, can the South now hope to make these warnings any more efficacious? 
Can it hope that the North will acquiesce in a quasi slavery, that sets aside 
substantially all that it gained and established by the long war? 

And if the struggle comes again, what hope of success can the South 
cherish? If in the last national struggle, it was overpowered when the slave, 
as Mr. Grady acknowledges, guarded the house while his master fought for 
his perpetual enslavement, what can it do when the Negroes have tasted 
freedom for a quarter of a century, and now number nearly as many as the 
whites in the South? It is for the white people of the South to say whether 
that struggle shall come. The North does not desire it, the Negro does not 
desire it, and we sincerely believe that a large share of the people of the 
South do not want it Rev. Dr. Haygood, the efficient agent of the Slater 
Fund, in a recent article in The Independent^ in reply to Senator Eustis, 
voices, as we hope, the sentiments of thoughtful and influential Southerners. 
But it remains to be seen whether these wise counselors will be heard. 
Such voices were uttered before the war, but they were drowned in the noise 
of sectional hatred and the imperious demands of slavery. God grant that 
the sad lesson of the past may be heeded. 

In the meantime, the A. M. A. will continue its efforts at what it believes 
to be the true solution of the Southern problem — the Christian, educational 
and industrial advancement of the colored people. With the help of the 
great benefaction of Mr. Hand, whose money was made in the South, and is 
now consecrated to the South, we shall go forward with greater zeal and en- 
couragement We are not partizans ; we are not sectionalists. We are 
working for the good of both whites and blacks, and for the peace and pros- 
perity of our common country. 
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The election of Benjamin Harrison as President of the United States, 
and the restoration of the Republican party to power, awakens special atten- 
tion to the probable attitude of both towards the great Southern problem. 
We have no opinion to express on the subject, and we have no interest in it 
as a mere party question, but only as it may lead to the sober and earnest 
investigation of that transcendently important problem which requires the 
unbiased and honest consideration of the patriot, the statesman and the 
Christian. 

The combination of the Christian powers of Europe for the suppression 
of the nefarious African slave-trade is a measure sanctioned by Christianity 
and humanity, and is in the interest of the world's commerce. The effort 
can be hopefully undertaken. The abolition of slavery in the Western 
Hemisphere — once the great slave mart — confines the outlet of the traffic to 
the eastern coast of Africa, and the blockade can be made more effective 
than when both sides^of the great continent had to be guarded. 



An esteemed Christian brother, who made his wife a Life Member of 
the Association in 1854, and who has added a member to the list each year 
since by his personal gift, speaks of the pleasure he finds in thus contribu- 
ting to our treasury, and at^the same time enlisting others in our work. We 
commend to our patrons this helpful and agreeable way of doing good. 
Try it. 

ITEMS FROM THE FIELD. 

From a teacher in one of our schools in the mountain country : 
** As I go among the homes I continually see something new which shows 
me how great are the needs of the people here. The primitive ways and 
simplicity of the mountain people strike me and I sometimes imagine that I 
am in a country a century behind the times. Last week I made a call at 
the home of one of my pupils whose mother was sick. As I entered the 
room I could not distinguish the faces of those who sat about the fire, for the 
room had no windows. The only light that came in was through a door in an 
outer room, and it seemed to let in more cold than light. I wondered 
how much work or enjoyment could be got out of such dark, small quar- 
ters, while the sick woman told of her struggle with sickness and poverty. 
She also gave me some history of her early life, which showed a great lack 
of necessary instruction in what are the best things. The children of this 
home look like sickly plants which have always lived in the dark and which 
have never felt the invigorating influence of God*s beautiful sunshine. We 
are praying that the sunshine of God's love may be felt in the hearts of 
this people, even if there are no windows in their homes to let it in." 
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From a pastor in Kentucky: 

"We are busily at work in this mountain country, and as we think of wider 
possibilities for the mountain boys, you cannot imagine our gratitude in view 
of our hopes that a new industrial department will be opened. It has been 
the subject of many a prayer in the closet and in teachers' meetings, and we 
feel that all that is needed will be supplied according to His riches who gave 
himself for us. He has heard our united petitions for a pastor to gather the 
straying flock and relieve our overworked missionaries. We held our weekly 
teachers' meeting on Friday. Last evening as we were sitting together as 
usual, one spoke of the coming pastor, when lo, he was ushered in. He has 
really come. We rejoice in our work, but we see so much just ahead. I long 
for the time to come when this interesting people shall be a " peculiar" peo- 
ple in the better sense." 

From a teacher at Jonesboro, Tenn. : 

"Each week brings new accessions to the school: there are now nearly a 
hundred enrolled. All the seats in the primary room are in use, so tha 
when Miss Smith has a full school she has to seat some of her scholars in 
chairs. The seats in Miss Page's room are also full. We have eight pupils 
who room here and board themselves. Four of them come from Scott Co., 
Va., coming ninety miles. They are young mien and women, but they have 
had very little opportunity for education. They are anxious to learn and try 
to carefully obey the rules of the school. We hope they will gain much from 
church and Sunday-school and the influences thrown around them here, as 
well as the lessons from the school room. Yesterday we had applications 
from four others from the same region for accommodations — a young mar- 
ried man and his little daughter, seven years old — a young man and a young 
woman. We said, * CoAie and we will do our best for you ;' but if others 
apply we shall have to tell them we are full. These are just the kind of peo- 
ple we want; eager to learn and willing to do the best they can." 

From a school in North Carolina: 

" Your letter of the 28th, informing us that we can have assistance from 
the Hand Fund for a certain number of pupils, is received, and we have had 
a continual thanksgiving ever since. If I could tell you how the mothers 
looked when I told them, and if I could put down the tones of their voices 
as well as their words, you would be sure that the help is appreciated." 

The pastor of the church and teacher of the Theological Department of 
Straight University writes us : 

" The religious interest has so deepened that for several weeks I have 
been preaching three times a week. Four or five prayer meetings have been 
started by the students of their own accord in each other's rooms. Eleven 
united with us on profession of faith at our last communion, and as many 
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more have made a start at different meetings, and will unite with us at the 
next communion. A remarkable feature about the work is the fact that 
numbers of the older students who are most deeply interested are Roman 
Catholics. One young man who united with us is a Spaniard from Matamor- 
as, Mexico, and has been educated as a Roman Catholic. I believe he may 
be counted on to do loyal service in his native city. In this way the A. M. 
A. is ever doing ' foreign work/ and work which I believe will tell in Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Central American States. 

" If some benevolent friend in the North would send us twenty-five 
copies of Stalker's Life of Christ, it would be of great help in this work." 

Information respecting a very interesting revival of religion comes to us 
from Sherwood, Tenn, 

Increased religious interest is reported from Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The teachers in the Normal School at Lexington are taking new cour- 
age in their work in view of their increasing facilities. 



One of our young men who expects to take up missionary work this fall 
thus expresses himself: " I don't suppose that I know very much; but one 
thing I know, and that is the Dakota Bible. I can read that to the people 
and talk about it in my own language, and they can understand me, and 
that is what they need; they need the Bible." — Word Carrier, 



A Chinaman's View of a Familiar Text. — The writer was for a time 
a pupil in the White Street Mission School in New York, but he is now a 
prosperous laundryman at Kingston, N. Y. In a recent letter to one of his 
former teachers, he gives the following bit of New Testament exegesis: " I 
led the Young Men's Christian Association meeting on the Sunday before 
January nth. The subject which I gave out: 'The Christian must be bom 
twice;' and also read the Scriptures in chapter iii of the Gospel St. John, 
and explain to them. I said if a man in this world born twice, he only die 
once, and if a man bom once he die twice. I mean if a man bom twice he 
must born again of the spirit; his soul shall save; that is, he only die once. 
If a man born once his body shall die and his soul also perish; that is, he die 
twice. After the meeting was pass one of the old gentleman came to me 
and said, 'Are you a missionary?' I answered him 'No.' I said 'I am a 
laundryman.' And good people thought I was missionary." — The Foreign 
Missionary, 
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Full of sncouragsm knt to the workers for the Chinese here in Ameri- 
ca is the fact that most of the students entering the new Christian college 
in Canton were formerly Sunday-school scholars in America. Most of these 
converted Chinamen who return to their own country are said to take their 
part in various forms of Christian work. What an inspiration to the patient 
teacher, who spends an hour or more every Sunday in trying to Christianize 
a single Chinaman, to think that, in this indirect way, he, or more frequently 
she, may be helping on the conversion of China. — 7^ Cangr€g€itianaiist 

These very just remarks are equally applicable to the work the American 
Missionary Association is doing so largely and effectively among the Chinese 
on the Pacific coast. A letter from Mr. Pond gives us this corroborative 
item: 

" On Monday evening, November 26, we expect to hold a farewell meeting 
for Joe Jet, once one of our missionary helpers, who is going back to China 
to superintend missionary operations for our Chinese Missionary Society. 
He takes over $1,100 with him, contributed for this purpose by the Chinese 
connected with our mission. To this Missionary Society, our Christian Chi- 
nese contribute regularly each month, from twenty-five to fifty cents. They 
aim to do quite a large work, which they hope that the representatives of 
the Board will superintend, but the whole expense of which they mean to 
bear." 



The American Missionary Association has been greatly afflicted in the 
death of Mrs. George A. Woodard, the wife of the Principal of Gregory 
Institute, Wilmington, N. C. She was a most devoted missionary, consecra- 
ting her earnestness and fidelity to the cause of Christ. She will be sadly 
missed by the colored people of Wilmington, and by those who are inmates 
of the Teachers' Home at Gregory Institute. 



SYSTEMATIC SPENDING. 

BT BIT. a J. BTDBB. 

The pastor of a Boston church recently handed to the District Secretary 
of the A. M. A. $1, saying as he did so: " That one dollar is really more 
than some hundreds of dollars. It is the gift of a poor woman in my con« 
gregation who depends upon her own labor for support She gives this dollar 
to the A. M. A. from her hard economy." It may be that God's decimal 
pointing is not the same as ours in many cases. 

On a table of the same district office of the A. M. A., there stands a 
little brown pasteboard box. In it are some tracts offered for sale. All the 
proceeds from their sale go into the treasury of the Association. These tracts 
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were printed at the expense of a poor woman who has spent a long and use- 
ful life in service for others. She comes into that office now and again to 
see if her gift is increasing. She is not fashionably dressed. Nol She 
never drives to the Congregational House in a carriage. I doubt if she often 
enjoys the luxury of a streetrcar ride« although she is upward of seventy 
years of age; and yet she never comes through that office door but she brings 
with her the bright glory of spiritual sunshine, and the wealth of her Lord's 
own presence. She is pinching herself in almost painful economy that she 
may have $ioo to give to this great mission work before she dies, and 

** Her great Redeemer shall call her to inherit 
The heaven of wealth long garnered ap for her." 

Now let us turn a moment to the other side of the A. M. A. work. I 
hold in my hand a letter written upon this scrap of paper by a colored boy 
in the South and sent to one of our missionaries who had come North: 

*• Oc^, 21. My Dear Friend, Mr. Brown — I wish you would if you please 
if you please send me three dollars and a half now if you please send it I 
want to buy a good little shot gun please send it" 

These facts present the double responsibility which the A. M. A. sus- 
tains to its constituency in this vast and complex missionary work. None 
of these facts are exceptional in character. The Association must so 
present its work to the churches as to '* constrain " them to give; drag them 
by the chains of Christian duty to give; those who can of their abundance 
abundantly; those who must of their penury, with this tremendous self- 
sacrifice. 

An old colored preacher in Georgia, in my hearing, preached on ** Paste- 
board Christians." He said: "Brethren, did you neber see a pasteboard 
box? It's mighty nice; maybe all covered with gilt paper; looks right stiff 
and stout, but you just set it out in the rain and see it when it goes 
* pooh,' and am all omnatiously busted. It am jest so with some Christians. 
They comes to meetin' with good clothes on; tiiey looks dreflful fine! But 
you just pass the contribution box 'round, da goes 'pooh!" and dar ain't 
nothin' left of 'em." It has not been my experience that there are many 
pasteboard Christians in the district of New England. Systematic giving, 
giving constantly, giving because the safety of our country requires it, and 
the kingdom of Christ demands it; this is the sort of giving which I have 
found to be the rule. 

But there must be systematic spending as truly as systematic giving. 
The gifts of the churches must be husbanded, and the churches must be 
warned from time to time against wasteful and unwise efforts, by which 
others are seeking to do the work, which is being done systematically 
through your agent, the American Missionary Association. 

My personal experience as Field Superintendent, has pressed upon 
me the imperative importance of this side of the responsibility which this 
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Association holds to the churches. One must pass back and forth often, and 
become personally familiar with this great field, before he can understand the 
importance of the systematic spending of this Association. Wrecks of 
schools and churches are not few in the Southland. Godly men and women 
and godless adventurers have experimented in many places. Money has been 
and is being wasted, that might be used to great and permanent advantage 
if contributed through the A. M. A. and disbursed according to the prind- 
pies which long experience has proved to be sound. 

It is the purpose of this paper to emphasize some of the facts concerning 
this great missionary field, and to point out the advantages of systematic 
spending, which you secure when you commit your funds to this society 
rather than to the iiap-hazard efforts which you have no power to supervise and 
no control over. 

An organized society controlled and directed by those who contribute 
is the surest possible way of securing this systematic spending. This method 
has both negative and positive advantages: 

I. It prevents waste. 

(a.) Waste in administration of funds. Its accounts are open to and 
audited by those whose money is being spent. Reports of the financial 
standing, receipts and expenditures to the half-penny are presented every 
year. Look them over and note how minutely your accounts are kept Of- 
ficers and missionaries are held by you to strictest responsibility. This is 
sound business sense applied to missionary work. But one naturally asks 
why, when such absolute safeguards are thrown around the administration of 
the funds committed to the A. M. A., some of those who established those 
safeguards give a considerable portion of their money to individuals over 
whose expenditure they have absolutely no control, and where funds may be, 
and often are, wasted? And in this way the percentage of the cost of ad- 
ministering the funds committed to the A. M. A. is also increased. This can 
scarcely be called ^sound business wisdom, 

(b.) Waste in field work. It requires wide experience and knowledge of 
the whole field in order to adjust and direct, without waste of laborers, the 
force of missionaries. Those who know only one locality cannot do this. 
It is often remarked that each missionary thinks his particular field the most 
important, and the one especially needing help and enlargement. This is 
a grand tribute to their faithfulness and Christian enthusiasm. But the 
systematic investigation of the whole field, constantly and patiently carried 
on as it is by the A. M. A., determines with larger wisdom whether work 
should be strengthened and developed in Tennessee, or Georgia, or Texas. 
Gen. Grant was familiar with the whole field, and placed his men according 
to the varying exigencies of the campaign. Just so the systematic methods 
of this Association place these noble missionaries where there will be least 
waste of labor. 
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But there are also positiye advantages secured by the systematic methodi 
of the A, M. A. in expending the money committed to its treasury. 

II. It secures proportion in different parts of the work. 

(a,) In appeal. — ^This Association, constituted, as it is,, the immediate 
agent of the churches, ought to be your watchman on the tower. 

Every pastor is crowded with parish duties. Few intelligent laymen can 
give time enough to study thoroughly the whole field covered by the mis- 
sions of the A. M. A. It is now an enormous field. Representatives of five 
distinct races, Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Mountain Whites and Negroes wait 
for Christian instruction very largely upon the missionaries you are send- 
ing out. 

Now, no one who is not compelled by official duties, to do it can find 
time, nor has he the information at hand, to investigate thoroughly each de- 
partment of this missionary work. The A. M. A. is your agent to discover, 
through careful and patient investigation, the exact facts, and so to direct its 
appeals to the churches that the department of work which is especially 
pressing may be given due prominence. Sjrstematic spending involves this. 

(b.) Greatest care is required and exercised in planting new work. Let 
us in fancy plant a new school in the South, as the Association does 
it Exhaustive correspondence is, of course, the first step. Then the 
Field Superintendent visits the field. He gathers every possible fact 
bearing upon the question: The population; schools, if any; the opinions of 
white and colored citizens; the religious complexion of the community, eta, 
eta, eta Now this Field Superintendent has studied maps and statistics and 
school reports, and been back and forth until the whole field is in his mind, 
not simply this one locality. These facts in externa are reported to the of- 
ficers in New York. Conferences many and patient are held over them until 
finally it is settled that this place rather than some other shall be selected for 
the new school. Now such care as this would be impossible except as the 
A. M. A., through its officers and teachers, knew the whole field. By inde- 
pendent or individual effort this could not be done. It is not the absolute, 
but the comparative need and hopefulness that determine the wisdom of fix- 
ing upon a certain place for a school or church. This comparative need can 
only be known by an organized society which has frequent and abundant 
communication with the whole field, and has officers whose business it is to 
know that field. The experiments being tried in different places have al- 
ready been made by the A. M. A., and proved to be either absolutely failures 
or relatively an uneconomic use of funds. 

The saving to you who furnish the money is very great by this method 
of systematic spedding. Let me illustrate by a single example which oc* 
curred only a few months ago. Two towns, only a few miles apart, were 
clamoring for help in school work. We opened a school tentatively in one 
of these places, as we had one missionary there already, and I visited the 
other place. This is what I found: A teacher independent of any society. 
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and consequently knowing only a small part of the South, had opened a 
school. She had labored very faithfully, but very unwisely, putting money 
and years of hard work into a field which, from its very conditions, could 
not be largely successful. She had a poor [building for teachers' home, a 
rough school-house with no desks, a narrow strip of land, and an enrollment 
of about eighty pupils. She was anxious to have the A. M. A. take 
the work. She informed me that in order to secure it, it would be neces- 
sary to pay out from $2,500 to $3,000 in paying debts and putting the build- 
ings in shape for advantageous use. This was the case then: A fairly good 
house, a rough school-house, a bit of land, and a school of less than one hun- 
dred pupils, costing at least $2,500. At the other point under discussion, 
there were five acres of land, five buildings, an enrollment of about 250 
pupils, and the whole property could be secured for $600! $2,500 vs. $6oo» 

These are not very exceptional cases. It is only fair to the generous 
constituency of this Association to know that their funds are being thus 
guarded, and that those who give through independent agencies may have 
their funds squandered because they cannot hold those doing this indepen- 
dent work to strict account as they do the Association, nor can these indepen- 
dent missionaries know the whole field as the A. M. A. knows it Here are 
nearly 500 missionaries in constant correspondence with this office, besides 
the field ofiicers appointed especially to gather information. 

(a) Again, this systematic method of disbursing funds secures a method- 
ical arrangement of field work. Take the mountain field as an illustration 
of this. This field has been divided into two general districts; one having 
for its base the L. N. R. R., the other lying along the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad. Each department has its general missionary, who goes back 
and forth in his district to lay out new work, and to superintend the old. 
The missionaries, pastors and teachers are all busy in their own places. 
Here then is systematic development of this whole work. These noble mis- 
sionaries in this way forma well-organized army, and are not guerrillas fight- 
ing behind trees and stones, and scattered hap-hazard over the moun- 
tains. We shall hold these lines of railroad in the name of the Lord. 
Churches and missions and Sunday-schools will supplant the saloons and 
gambling hells if you as churches generously support this painfully urgent 
work. But when school-houses shall stand in all their fertile coves and 
church bells shall call to intelligent Christian worship on all those mountain 
sides, and the people shall be lifted up into spiritual citizenship, it will sim- 
ply be the viaory under God of the systematic planning and execution pos- 
sible only when funds are disbursed on the sound principles of this Asso- 
ciation. 

III. This systematic spending of benevolent funds also secures perma- 
nency. How few deaths there are in the family of A. M. A. schools and 
churches! Why ? Because these missions are bom through wisdom and 
sound judgment. These schools and churches are not only permanent 
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bat they will also perpetuate the great fundamental principles of the churches 
whose prayers and money have gone into their establishment. 

These missions cannot become Roman Catholic or infideL They cannot 
drift away from the safe moorings of evangelical truth, unless the churches 
to whidi they are tied up give way. The churches control these missions 
forever. Local management in this work often means mismanagement^ on 
account of the peculiar surroundings in which these schools are placed. They 
differ radically from schools and colleges planted among the new settlers in 
the West Here in the South there is no considerable intelligent Christian 
constituency to direct their work, manage their affairs and keep them in 
close connection with Congregational conferences and councils. 

IV. Lastly. By means of this systematic spending you keep step with 
the grand onward movement of God's providence in the marvelous openings 
of this great missionary field. How wonderfully this work develops! The 
primary schools of the early period have grown into normal and prepara- 
tory institutes and colleges and theological seminaries, although the primary 
work is still being done and well done! New schools are being planted. 
'' Enter the mountains with your mission host," came the command, and it 
was done. Industrial training became necessary to the best furnishing of 
these young people for their life-work and their largest intellectual develop- 
ment, and now thorough training in these departments is furnished by the 
schools of the American Missionary Association, The grand work has kept 
step with the developing needs. 

I asked one of the most experienced teachers and missionaries in the 
South what feature of the A. M. A. especially impressed him. He replied 
at once, '' The wonderful and consummate statesmanship displayed in its 
management The wisdom manifested in planting schools and churches, 
and in keeping pace with the new and constantly changing conditions of this 
great and perplexing field, absolutely astounds me." This is no tribute to 
those of us who have recently entered this service. 

To sum up this argument, then: By the systematic method of spend- 
ing through the A. M A., you avoid — 

I. Waste, (i.) In administration. (2.) In field work. 

II. You secure the wisest apportionment of the work, (i.) Appeals 
are systematic. (2.) The work is developed proportionately. (3.) And each 
department is systematically conducted. 

III. You can secure permanency in the work, (b.) And perpetuate the 
principles you believe to be of fundamental importance in uplifting these 
races. 

IV. You keep step with God's pro^dence in the development of these 
fields. 

It is told us that '* during the days that immediately preceded the cap- 
ture of Richmond, Sheridan was in hot pursuit of Lee's retreating troops. 
He telegraphed to Grant, *' I think if the thing is pushed Lee will surren- 
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der." There came fUtshing back this laconic message from that silent sol- 
dier, ** Push things." They were pushed, and within a few weeks Lee's army 
was annihilated, and the sword of the haughty rebel was in the hands of the 
loyal Grant The Union army had pushed through the broken fortifica- 
lions around Richmond and planted the grand old stars and stripes, bat- 
tle-stained and bullet-torn, above the dome of the rebel capitol never, 
never, never to be pulled down again by disloyal hands. 

My brethren, there comes flashing to us to-day from this army of Christ- 
like men and women away out yonder in front of us, from out the heat 
of battle against ignorance, and prejudice, and misery, and sin, these stirring 
words: *' We can take these lowlands and mountains and prairies and ocean 
coasU for our Lord, and for his Christ, now if the thing be pushed." 

What message shall we send back to them, O people of God ? 

Shall it not be this ? " We pledge you our prayers, our sympathy, our 
best sons and daughters and five hundred thousand dollars in consecrated 
money this year; and in the great name of the Lord our God let the thing 
be pushed." 
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SCRAPS FROM MY CORRESPONDENCE. 

BT BIT. w. a rowD. 

Our limited space forbids the publication of extended correspondence; 
and yet, often, in the familiar and unstudied letters which I receive from our 
workers, there are paragraphs or sentences which I greatly desire that our 
Eastern friends and helpers might share with me. The following are a few 
of these. 

Mrs. Carrington, our very faithful and efficient teacher at Sacramento, 
writes as follows : '' Our school seems in better condition than for many 
months. Chin Toy [missionary helper] is true and watchful. Two joined 
the church at the last communion, one has given his name to join the 
Association, and others seem almost ready." 

Our school at Oroville has been for a year past in the hands of two quite 
young, but true hearted and enthusiastic teachers, from one of whom I hear 
in this way : " We have had a very good school this month. The attendance 
has been very good ; the scholars seem to feel better, and I think the teach- 
ers do too. We had quite a re-union one evening last month. There was 
one brother who had just returned from China, and another from away out 
in the country. The former had not been here for years, nor the latter for 
more than twelve months. It would have done any one good to see how 
glad they were to meet each other. I never saw so much hand-shaking, and 
talking, and laughing. Both these are good scholars and will help us much. 
We have the Bible lessons twice a week, and they are very interesting to us 
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both. We have nearly finished the Gospel of Mark, and it gets more inter- 
esting towards the last," 

Other extracts shall be from letters of our Chinese brethren. Here is one 
who has evidently gotten over into an American way of thinking. He is so 
much in earnest that his English is badly wrendied in the efifort to convey his 
views, but I give his words very nearly as he wrote them. *" What I think 
and what often I observed is that the Chinese very meanness and sordid- 
ness, just exactly what were the Jews. Scatter all round the world, and still 
they feel very proud of their country, despise the foreigners, close all their 
sea-ports, would not allow the poor celestial to go out or have civilized men 
to enter the happy country. On account of their ignorance of Christ, un- 
happy, miserable, wretched. Some of them think good deal of their im- 
provement, national, naval, but if the Government will not adopt the Chris- 
tianity and put behind their ancestor and evil ways and the wicked custom, 
they will not be very flourishing what they look for." For himself he says, 
''I hope I will have a good opportunity while I am working for the Lord and 
looking for some souls to bring to the Lord, as His will be done." 

Another writes : *' I speak in Chinatown yesterday. Then we had very 
good singers of American Christian young men (they were five) and Chinese 
brethren (they were eight) All go on to sing with me. Then I have a good 
chance. I pray God to help and hope our countrymen immediately come to 
repent and follow Christ and worship Him.*' And again, '' I thank God for 
His blessing. This school now is increasing. Last evening we had twenty- 
three scholars. Six new ones came in this month. I like stay here two or 
three months more and talk this gospel of Christ" 

Another translated for me a letter just received from his father-in-law in 
China — a letter which gives him great joy. " Dear Son-in-law : — ^Your let- 
ter was reached me some ten days ago, and glad to read it and that you are 
all right in California, doing Jesus work. But there was a fellow named 

who had come back from San Francisco last year. This fellow 

came to me with some news to tell me, so he said. So I asked him to sit 
down and gave him a cup of tea. Then he commenced his false story about 
you being poisoned by the Jesus doctors^ and that your heart had been poisoned 
so that you don't want to come back any more. After the length of his 
false talks, I commenced to ask him questions which he cannot answer. I 
told him that I had known my son-in-law too much about his faith in Jesus. 
People with the same report came to me from time to time, before you [i. e., 
the son-in-law addressed in the letter, — W. C. P.] came back the last time. At 
first I have faith in their talks, but since you came home, I have found you 
all right. Now a mission is near my house, and I have time to talk and to 
read the Jesus books, and have found that Jesus is like our Confucius, and I 
believed Jesus words all right and so my son-in-law all-right too. Thus I 
have told the dog, [i. e., the tale-bearer] to get off from my door and not 
call on me again." 
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I hope there may yet be space for this extract from a letter from Jee 
Gam, who took a vacation of two weeks, spending it not far from a Chinese 
fishing village near Monterey. ''Sunday morning, accompanied by about 
ten American friends, I went to Chinatown to hold a preaching servioe. 
After singing several times and offering prayer, I took the stand and preached 
to a large crowd of my countrymen, of both sexes and all ages, drawn by our 
loud invitation and our songs. Before I began my sermon I told them what 
we had been singing about, also what we prayed for, and to whom we prayed, 
and asked them to see the difference between these Christian Americans who 
sang and prayed for us, and those who would crowd us out Then I preached 
on Gal. 6: 7, for nearly an hour, and all listened attentively. Not one of the 
hearers said anything against us. I was told that two years ago a Chinaman 
had tried to preach there, but the people drowned his voice by beating their 
tin cans, and drove him off with various missiles. When I heard this I said, 
* I am not afraid, God will go with us ; with his help I will preach Christ to 
them.' And he did help, and oh, may he bless the seed sown ! On Sunday 
evening one of the Chinese came out decided as a Christian, and one other 
seemed almost persuaded." 
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WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 

OO-OPKBATDrO WITH THX AMBBIOAN MiSSIONABT AfiSOOIATION. 



Hi.— WoniAn'B Aid to A. M. A.« Ch&innanof Com- 
mittee, Mn. a A. Woodbmy, Woodfdrds, Me. 

Tt.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., Chairman of Oom- 
mittee, MraHenry FalrbankB, 8t Joim8biir7,y t 

Tt.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Xn. SUen Osgood, Montpeller, Yt 

OOMM.— Woman's Home Hiss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. a M. HotchklSB, 171 Capitol Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 

N. T.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mn. William Spalding, Salmon Block, Syra- 
•use, N. T. 

Ala.— Woman's Missionary Association, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Q. W. Andrews, Talladega, Ala. 

OBia— Woman% Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. Flora K. Begal, Oberlin, Otda 

IBd.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. W. B. Mossnian, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Hi..— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, Mrs. 
a H. Talnt(»r,161 Washington St, Chicago, DL 



MiNM.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secretary, 

Miss Katharine Plant, M61 Portland ATenue, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Iowa.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Miss Ella B. Marsh, Qrinnell, Iowa. 
Kamsab.- Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. L. Bpps. Topeka, Kan. 
MiOH.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Tiansing, Mich. 
Wm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. a Matter, Brodhead, Wia 
Nbb.- Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. L. F. Berry, 7M N Broad St, Fremont, Neb. 
COLORADa— Woman's Home Misa Union, Secr^ 

tary, Mrs. 8. M. Packard, Paeblo, Cola 
Dakota.- Woman's Home Miss. Union, President, 

Mrs. T. M. Hills, Sioux Falls; Secretary, Mn. 

W. R. Dawes, Redfleld ; Treasurer, Mrs. 8, S. 

Fifleld, Lake Preston. 



We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, lliat 
funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the tr eas urers of the Union. 
Care, howerer, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 
since tmds»l0nated/unaM vUl not rtach ua 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The public meeting of the Woman's Bureau was held Thursday after- 
noon, simultaneously with the business meeting of the A. M. A. in Provi- 
dence, and was conducted by Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, of Portland, Me. The 
report of the Secretary, Miss D. E. Emerson, of New York, was presented, 
and then missionary addresses were delivered by Mrs. A. A. Myers on 
" Mountain Work ;" by Mrs. Geo. W. Moore on the " Colored People ;" 
and by Miss G>llins on " Indians," all of which were listened to with deep 
interest 

Mrs. Woodbury, on taking the chair, said : 

The object of this meeting is well understood. It is to decide what the 
women of the Congregational Churches shall do in connection with woman's 
work — that part of the Association's work which is designed to be among 
women. It is woman's work among women. It is designed at this time to 
hear from those fields in which the speakers are especially interested. We 
shall hear from the Mountain Work, from the Negroes in the South, and 
from the work among the Indians in the West Like a very close man who, 
to the surprise of those who approached him, gave money enough to pur- 
chase a town clock, who explained by saying he liked to hear his money tiok, 
so it is meant here this afternoon that the women shall hear the tick of their 
work from all these fields to which I have referred, and may the sound of it 
reverberate all down through the ages. 



A special meeting for ladies was held on Thursday morning, at which 
there was a full attendance. Brief remarks, interspersed with song and 
prayer, made the occasion an enjoyable one. Miss Plimpton, of Mcintosh, 
Ga., gave bits of her experience among the colored people, and Miss Haynes 
described her work for the Indians at Santee Agency, Neb. 



The annual report made by the Secretary was given in full in our 
November Magazine, and is also published in leaflet form for free distribu- 
tion to those desiring it 

We give below extracts from the addresses of the missionaries. 



MOUNTAIN WHITE WORK. 
BT MBS. A. A. MT1B8. 



In my younger dajrs I never remember looking at the forests that skirt 
the horizon without an indefinable questioning as to what lay beyond. It 
was easy to picture stretches of landscape and'quiet homes like our own, but 
the query was ever the same, what is still beycnaf 
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The first Sabbath I attended church in the mounuins of Kentucky, haT- 
ing listened to the quaint singing before entering the rough-board building, 
seating myself on one of the slab benches near a box stove, which had but 
one length of pipe, out of which the smoke was pouring towards an opening 
in the roof, glancing around on the women in their sun bonnets, the babies 
in their little calico caps and the men in homespun, then out of the open 
door into a ravine where the tops of the tall trees were beneath us, I said to 
myself, I've reached 'UhcU beyend^* The undefined has taken shape and I 
have reached the place of which I could never formulate a picture. Seven 
years' acquaintance in this mountain country has not changed my opinion. 
We are in another world, and if I could describe that world so you could see 
it as it is, could feel its needs as we feel them day by day, it is all I could ask. 

Philosophers might describe it as the dead centre of motion; at least it 
has remained seemingly unmoved, while all the world around it has been 
moving forward. 

Here in these mountains live over two million people, two-thirds of whom 
have never written nor received a letter, could not read one if printed and 
sent them. They take no newspapers, and the great events of nations or 
discoveries of science have been nothing to them. Questions of vital im- 
portance to our country have never troubled them. They knew there was a 
war, for contending armies met on their grounds. With few exceptions 
their sympathies were with the Union. Too poor to own slaves to any ex- 
tent, they had no motive for seceding, and many of them joiaed our army 
and were faithful soldiers. 

At the close of the war, they went back to their secluded homes, and be- 
tween them and the world the curtain fell again. We very well know that 
mortals cannot rise above their surroundings only within defined limits. 
Alas ! for the defeated manhood and blasted womanhood in our land, held 
down to earth by unfortunate surroundings. They are looking to you for 
help. You have done nobly in sustaining a work in their midst Besides 
what you have done at Pleasant Hill, Grand View and other points, you have 
enabled us to organize eight churdies and build one academy and eight 
houses of worship. You have sent among us most efficient teachers. Be- 
sides their school duties they have taken upon themselves to visit the homes, 
to pray with the sick, to distribute clothing among the needy, to go to the 
homes of the students, to share their humble fare and sleep in their crowded 
rooms. They have spared neither time nor strength to carry the uplif :ing 
word to those needy souls. From the better classes we have been fortunate 
enough to draw a nucleus for each of our churches. We have some Sunday- 
school superintendents that for zeal and tact are models in their work and 
many a Northern school might rejoice in the possession of such officers. They 
are not so well versed in Scripture as we could wish, but they spare neither 
time nor expense to prepare themselves for their work. 

This class of people responds quickly to the new life that comes to them 
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by the school, the railroad or the business man. If we could find as ready 
response in the masses as we find in the individuals, our work in the moun- 
tains would be quickly done. But, alas I what of these hundreds of thou- 
sands who seemingly have no more aspiration than the brute in their field ? 
They are wedded to the customs of their ancestors, and they rebel at any in- 
novation. Give them tobacco, and whiskey, and pistols, a little meal and 
bacon and coffee, a crude bed and a roof, and that, to them, is living. Oh, 
those purposeless lives! They exist simply because they are in the world and 
cannot help it. With the girls especially, marriage is the chief aim, and 
what should be the holy relation is entered upon almost in childhood. As 
soon as they begin to lisp they are talking of their lovers. A little wee girl 
came to a teacher's home, and after answering in monosyllables the com- 
mon questions as to schools and Sunday-schools, there was a lull in the con- 
versation, when she spoke up : "I hain't got no sweetheart" For all mar- 
riage is the chief aim, it is surprising how little preparation they make for it« 
No bridal trousseau is ever thought of; not even a new dress is made for the 
occasion. I have seen many a bride in calf-skin shoes, old calico dress, long 
apron, with no cuffs nor collar, and her hair falling from her comb, while the 
groom appeared with uncombed hair, stogy shoes, jean pants and in shirt 
sleeves. 

We have no rollicking girls or boisterous boys ; we never see a crowing, 
cooing baby. The children are bom old. The babies have a sad and de- 
jected look, as if this world were a ''dreary wilderness of woe," and they 
grieve they were ever bom. Poor little ones in the Southland! how many 
are gathered home ere a twelve months' stay on earth. Besides this weary, 
aged look of the children, we frequently find those who look like walking 
corpses. A little inquiry reveals the fact that they are clay eaters. We 
have them in our schools. In our Jellico school, we have children whose 
elder sisters had to sprinkle pepper around the hearthstones to keep them 
from digging out the clay and eating it The habit once formed, it seems 
to last them during life; where it ever originated I don't know, but have no 
doubt it was from lack of proper nourishment 

Our women ! how shall I describe them ? I wish I might picture them 
before you as they ride into town with their babies in their arms and a child 
or two on their horses with them, or as they walk in with heavy, dragging 
gait, loaded with some produce for sale, or as they stand for hours open- 
eyed and open-mouthed around the counters of some country store. I wish 
you could see them in their cabin homes, as bare of comfort as a wild des- 
ert waste, or at work in the field with the family, but always and everywhere 
with a chew of tobacco or a snuff stick in their mouths. They never ex- 
press a desire for what they have not, nor a murmur at what they have, but 
their very movements are a complaint — a wail. On their face is ever seen 
that weary, resigned, passionless look. They never lighten with joy or sur- 
prise. If you could manage to fire a Vesuvius before their eyes you would 
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never know by any outward expression but that they had seen volcanoes 
every day of their lives. There is no imagery, no ideality. The world to 
them is a humdrum routine, a common-place afifair. They have no heroes, 
and they look upon all men, not as protectors, but seducers, not as beings 
formed in the imiage of a pure and holy God, but in the image of a God of 
lust and debauchery. 

When first going among these people, the ludicrous or comical keeps 
presenting itself, but as you stay year by year the terrible realify of their 
lives presses sore upon you. You are cramped by their narrowness ; yon 
are depressed by their lack of bouyancy ; you grow distrustful because of 
their perfidy; you become sharer of their woes, but they have no joys to 
share. 

Our work among them was begun none too soon. The eye of the specu- 
lator is being turned to our mineral and timber resources, and with un- 
scrupulous money-makers for a centre and a demoralized people to gather 
round them, and no Christ in their midst, what strongholds of Satan would 
be formed. When we commenced our work seven years ago the field was 
open to the Congregationalists. If we could have had means to have se- 
tnired helpers we could have planted ourselves largely, for we had continuous 
calls to come and organize churches. The people of better minds are sick 
and tired of the church life around them ; they cannot indorse it and so are 
called infidels. But we have found no infidels there ; still it takes no pro- 
phet to see that the reaction from this demoralized church life all through 
the mountains is going to create a great wave of infidelity unless real Chris- 
tians come to the rescue very soon. 

How these things nerve us to increased efforts to save the children and 
youth from these ways of death. Our hope for the land is in saving them, 
and our work is largely for them. We have many Sunday-schools connected 
with our churches and many others where we furnish some helps and where 
our students teach. Our Bands of Hope are encouraging. Our Christian 
Endeavor Society has a large membership, and is a power for good. But 
while we rejoice over these places that have these helps we think of the hun- 
dreds of counties along this mountain range that have no such helps. Sena- 
tor Plumb has stated that the assessment in Alabama for pistols, guns and 
dirks is four times that on farming implements, and Kentucky's record of 
crime is far worse than Alabama's. Who of us can say that he is innocent 
of this shed blood, unless, he is doing something toward sending the only 
cure — a Christian civilization? Because the work has many discour- 
agements, are we excused? Because the people are prejudiced against 
us and our principles, shall we withdraw, and let them sink lower and lower? 

But the question is asked: "Have you no public schools or churdies in 
this large section of the country ? " Yes, schools for a few months in the 
year, taught in little log school houses, some with floors and some with none; 
some with a tiny window and some without; some have doors and some 
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haven't Very few have desks; in most tnere are but slab benches. But 
worse than the school house and its surroundings is the illiterate, immoral 
teacher ^o attempts to teach the children. As for church organizations 
they are numerous, and a large majority are church members; but alas for 
the Christianity taught and practiced. Religion and morality are divorced. 
With most of them, religion is the thing of a moment and not of a life. 
Meetings once a month during the summer, and that is all the Christian in- 
stitution the people have, and we call it instnution. We are inclined ta 
smile at the thought of a preacher prefacing his sermon with the boast that 
he has no learning ; that his " jeens " coat has never brushed the chalk oflf 
college walls, and what he has to say is ** no fixup " of his own, but direct 
from ^'saC'Tid writ " or an " inspiration ot the Speret." But our smiles end 
with a sigh when we see that there is not only ignorance^ but " the poison of 
asps is under their lips." Their haired for all other churches than their own 
is intense. They have no charity for any religion outside of their own 
church. The excitement and strife for membership is unequalled even in 
the craze of their political wars. They are bigoted and intolerant, they have 
no idea of practical Christianity. They have no prayer-meeting, no family 
prayers, no Sunday-schools. One minister living near where we have re- 
cently planted some Sunday-schools gave a whole sermon to talking against 
them, and said if any one would show him from the Bible where Sunday- 
schools were taught he'd believe they were right; but a few weeks later, 
pressed by seeing our schools drawing so largely from the community, he 
thought something must be done, so with a few of his leading members they 
announced the organization of a school near ours. They sent to Jellico on 
Saturday and bought two gallons of whiskey in order to draw the crowd. Of 
course, such a school lasted but a few days, but their hatred doesn't die so 
easily. We could help many churches if it were not for this jealousy among 
their ministers. The people are our friends, and our growing churches are a 
stimulant to them. Paul said: "What matter if Christ were preached 
through envy, only so he were preached," and if we can provoke them to 
good works, will not the children be blessed ? Whatever cause prompts them 
to church building, to prayer or outward Christian living, they must be bet- 
tered by it. 

And so, slowly, but steadily, this great mass is going to be leavened. It 
may not come in your day or mine, but come it will, and happy will we be 
in that far-ofi time to know that we had something to do in bringing about 
such needed results. We are confident of success. Right must win ** since 
God is God," and the day is coming when the great ** I Am " will dwell in all 
these churches. Then the bigot will say, " my brother ; " the intolerant 
will grasp hands in loyal fellowship, and Christian hearts will pulsate in one 
common rhythm. Then will our mountains and hills break forth into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
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NEKDS OF THE COLORED WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

BT MBS. O. W. MOOBI. 

I have been asked to speak to you on the needs of four millions of 
women and girls. The time allotted for this paper is far too limited for me 
to give more than a glimpse of their real condition. 

In considering the needs of the colored women and girls of the South, yoa 
must bear in mind their past condition, present status and future prospects, 
together with the forces that have contributed to each, before you can know 
and feel the heart yearnings and struggles of my sisters. 

No human lips can tell the story of that dark night that has left its im- 
press upon the habits, customs and life of a whole race of people. The cm* 
elest results of that iniquitous system fell heaviest upon the colored woman. 
From childhood, no matter how favorably situated, she was liable to become 
the doomed victim of the grossest outrages. There was no as&urance that 
she would not be a constant associate in the field with the coarsest and mosX, 
ignorant men of both races, or at any moment, at the caprice of the master, 
be sold. Swayed, body, mind and spirit, by a master class who found it nec- 
essary to close every avenue of intelligence in order to accomplish his fiend- 
ish purposes, this creature, made in the image of God, was often taught that 
there was no God of justice for her. Her body, instead of being a fit tem- 
ple for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, was subject to the foulest demands 
of sensuality. No wonder they sang 

" Nobody knows the trouble I tee, Lord, 
Nobody knows but Jesus.** 

These slave songs, born of agony, might well be called '* The Passion 
Flowers " of the slave cabin. Thank God that all of my sisters were not 
thus brutalized, and even to those who were, God was merciful. Deep down 
underneath the lacerated and bruised heart, rested the " Shekinah of the 
Lord," preventing the wholesale transmission of vice. Two hundred and 
fifty years of such tuition gave her but little chance to develop her woman- 
hood. 

Intuitively she knew that there was a living God, and she sought Him in 
visions, and listened for His voice, and looked forward and persevered for 
that home not made with hands, and from her heart were wrung these words: 

** O Lord, O my Lord, O my good Lord, 
Keep me from shiking down." 

And then comforted, she cried out triumphantly — 

*' Didn't my Lord deliver Daniel, 
Then why not every man ? *' 

Many have told me their struggles, and I know of others who even suf- 
fered death rather than submit to the outrage of chastity. One poor mother 
with three beautiful baby girls, driven to despair by realizing their probable 
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doom if allowed to live, sent them back to the God who gave them and then 
took her own life. 

Thus the colored women and girls lived before the war. 

How have they fared since Freedom ? 

Have they had a fair chance in the race of life ? No. They have met 
caste-prejudice, the ghost of slavery, at every step of their journey daring 
these years of freedom. They have been made to feel that they are a sepa- 
rate species of the human family. The phrases " Your people" and "Your 
place,'* do not so much designate their race identity, as the fixed status in 
the sisterhood of races. This idea, as harmless as it may appear, or as much 
as it is used, with varied phrases of meaning, according to the attitude of the 
speaker, has been one of the greatest barriers to the progress of the Negro, 
especially of the women and girls. It has colored everything they have to do. 
Thdr place, like the ebony of their skin, is a dark place. In the home, and in 
social life, '* their place " is confined to colored society, colored schools and 
colored churches. Be it understood, I am not reflecting upon colored so- 
ciety, but am pointing out the limitations that no other race in this country 
has to contend with, in its efforts to rise. 

The higher the plane of culture the colored women and girls reach, the 
more sensitive they become, and the more keenly the effects of ostracism are 
felt. In wages it does not matter how capable she may be, she must not 
aspire. I have asked several persons, " What is the greatest need of the col- 
ored woman and girl ? " and many have replied, " To be good servants." As- 
suming that this is her highest need, can good servants be had without good 
wages? 

In education, her place is the colored school, if there is one far or near, 
and if there is no school for colored youth, (as is sometimes the case) the no- 
school is her place. In religious life, her place is the colored church. No 
matter how her soul may long for a more intelligent Gospel than perchance 
surrounds her, she must find it there. 

Her place in the work of reform, if she has fallen or desires to reform, 
is the public street. I could relate many incidents which have come under 
my personal observation in Washington, (and Washington is far ahead of 
many places in the South) to illustrate how our fallen sisters have suffered 
worse than death, because doors have been shut against them. Several 
cases have been brought to me this year, one since writing this paper, but 
my sisters, the sad fact is like the advent of our blessed Lord, there is no 
room in the inn for hen 

What is the true place of our women and girls ? It is that place which 
is not circumscribed by the mere accident of birth and race, where she can 
rise just as high as she has the ability to reach and sustain. My five years' 
experience in Europe as a Jubilee Singer gave me a taste of the s weets o f 
true womanhood, unfettered by caste-prejudice and by a low estimate of my 
position. There my complexion was not a target for insult and[ ostracism. 
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Our needs are not only those common to other races, but are in a vast 
measure greater, because of the past and present difficulties. The masses 
furnish the most difficult problem to solve. How can we rescue them from 
poverty and illiteracy, and not pauperize them ? How can we prevent crime, 
check immorality and decrease morulity ? The answer lies in giving to 
them better home life, more elevating social surroundings, better educa- 
tional advantages in school and industries, and a higher t3rpe of Christian 
life and worship. 

My first introduction into an intelligent idea of practical Christianity was 
at Fisk University. There, and at many similar institutions under the A. 
M. A., may be found the epitome of a Christian home. Such schools fur- 
nish potent object lessons; such are the factors of the problem in answer to 
the question of how to meet the needs of the colored women and girls, who 
are to preside over the homes of eight millions of people, who had no home 
twenty-three years ago. Washington, alone, has a population of eighty 
thousand colored people, and more than forty thousand of these are women 
and girls. 

It is said that the " hand that rocks the cradle, rules the world." It mat- 
ters not whether that hand be black or white, but it does matter whether 
that hand be intelligent or ignorant. They not only need the education of 
the schools to develop their minds, and industrial training to prepare their 
hands for the practical duties of life, but Christian education, such as is 
given in the schools of the Association. 

More than three thousand women and thousands of men have gone out 
under the A. M. A., in school, home and church, for the uplifting. Christian- 
izing and elevating of our people. 

Eternity alone will reveal the work that these Christian heroines and 
heroes have done in the Master's name. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
would need be extended to give to them their rightful place in the role of 
achievements of faith. We need not wait for eternity, we now see some of 
the grand results ; their memory is already engraven upon the hearts, and 
their spirit infused into the life of thousands of educated colored young men 
and women, who have gone out among their people, carrying educated 
minds, trained hands and warm hearts, as an outgrowth of that labor which 
has not been in vain. This magnificent record of Christian endeavor and 
conquest has largely been made possible by the foresight, energy and fidelity 
of the many who have been and are at the head of the different departments 
of the A. M. A. 

How can the Association more fully meet these needs ? By continuing 
woman's work for woman, through their Woman's Bureau. Through this 
agency, ladies of the churches can furnish volunteers for the work and the 
base of supply. While we at the front are in the heat of the battle, you at 
home, through your missionary societies, young people's meetings, and Sun- 
day-schools, can aid us with your prayers, your sympathy, your gifte and 
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service. Those in the largei" churches can sustain a missionary in the field, 
and may it be said of all, both large and small, " They have done what they 
could." Then we can sing 

** March on, and you shall gain the victory, 
March od, and you shall gain the day.*' 

My sisters, we must first be touched by the Spirit of the Master, and 
through him touch them. This work cannot be done perfunctorily or pro- 
fessionally. 

And now in conclusion allow me to thank you in behalf of the millions 
whom I represent, for the faithful work and practical sympathy already 
given, and appeal to you in his name, and through you to the thousands 
whom you represent, for a continuation of your Christian efforts and sup- 
port, aUo for greater supplies and larger gifts to the treasury of the A. M. 
A., that it may be able to furnish the laborers according to the demands 
of the growing needs of more than four millions of colored women and girls, 
who are trying to help themselves. Our lamented President Garfield said 
to the Jubilee Singers during their visit to Mentor: *' Ethiopia is not only 
stretching out her hand unto God, but God is stretching out his hand unto 
Ethiopia." We believe this, and that the time is coming when all races shall 

sing: 

**0, brethren, rise and shine and give God the glory, 
For the year of Jubilee." 
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ShunooiodyTemn 8 00 

Rchoboth. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Salem. Sab. Soh. of Tabernacle Ch 85 00 

Salem. "Friends,"/br .Student ii^TteOo. 

degaC 8 00 

Southampton. Cong. Ch. and Soc 60 00 

SouthNatlok. JohnEllotCh 14 88 

South Weymouth. Union Cong. Sab. Soh., 

forWii!minaUm,If.C. 60 00 

Spencer. Sab.Sch. of Cong.Ch.,/»rP2M«- 

QntUaiyT^nn 40 00 

Sudbury. Cong. Ch. &i 48 

Townsend. Ladles' Soo., bbL of C, etc., 

for Sherwood^ Trim, 

Townsend Harbor. By Helen K Haynes, 

for freight to Oreenwood, & C. 8 00 

TJxbridge. Wm. H. Seagraye. 86 00 

Ware. Toung Men's Class, Sab. Soh. East 

Cong. Ch,, for Indian t'eholarehip 86 00 

Walpole. Mr. A Mrs. Lortng Johnson, /or 

new hwUdina, Mcintosh, Oa, 60 00 

Waltham. Trin. Cong. Ch 8187 

Wendell. Cong. Ch. and Soc 66 

Wellesley. Wellesley College, Woman's 

Christian Ass'n, fir Library Fund^ Ma- 
eon. Oa, 40 00 

Wellesley College. Miss Marion Metcalf, 

for Indian M 5 07 

Westlleld. Mrs. M. A. Shurtleff, 6; Miss 

SUsabeth Phelps, 6, for Jewett Hall, 

Grand View, Tenn 10 00 

Westlleld. Mrs. C. W. Fowler, Box of 

C, fbr Sherwood, Tenn 

Weetford. "AFriend." 5 00 

West Medway. Dorcas Soo. Third Cong; 

Ch., 10 : Ladles' Char. Soa Third Cong. 

Ch,^^fyr Student Aid, Talladega C. 16 00 

West Rpringfleld. MLas Mary W. South- 
worth. />»rS»«(tent it «. 1^«* tf. 60 00 

Whltlnsvllle. Cong. Ch. and Soc. (800 of 

which for Mountain Work, Tenn) 1,077 78 

WhltlnsTlUe. Cong. Ch.^ for Pleatant Hill, 

Tsnn 16 00 

Wllllarostown. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 

forFiekU 80 00 

Wllllamstown. South Cong. Ch. 16 60 

Wlnchendon. First Cong. Ch., 11, and 

Sab. Sch.« 90.79 81 79 

Wlnchendon. T. P. & C. B. of Cong. Ch. 

<8 of which /»r freight to Grand View, 

Tnm) 7 88 

Winchester. First Cong. Ch. (85.06 of 

which for Indian M) 68 68 

Wf^aston. Cong.Ch., 10.85; Friend, 60«t8 10 85 
Worcester. Central Ch., 141.85 ; Summer 

St. Mission Chapel Ch., 6.40 147 75 

Worcester. Piedmont Ch., /or Psrik, Tto. 8188 
Worcester. Primary and Intermediate 

DeparfB. Piedmont Sab. Sch., /or ehureh 

buuding, Boacton, Texas 60 00 

Worcester. Union Cong. Ch. , frr Indian M. 75 00 
Worcester. Ladles of Union Ch., for In- 

dian acholarthip, 80 60 



Worcester. Infant Class of Central Ch., 
for Student Aid. Lincoln Normal Inet., 

Marion, Ala |8 00 

Worcester. ** Friend," fttr Rep. J. H Mc- 
Lean, Parie, Teaeae 5 00' 

*'AVrienA.," for Student Aid, TbUIo- 

degaC 60 00 

Hampden Beneyolent Association, by 
(Charles Marsh, Treas. : 

East Granville HO 00 

Ludlow 17 64 

Monson 85 48 

South Hadley Falls. 8189 

Springfield, First 80 00 

Westfield, Second. 19 80 

West Springfield, Park St. . . 18 00 

^^" 

■BTATI8. 85,888 98 

Medfleld. Estate of Mrs. Abigail (3um. 
mlngs, /or education, inetruetion and im- 
provement of the Colored population of the 
South, 1,000 CO 

Phlllipston. Estate of Trowbridge Ward, 
by James Watts, Ex 600 00 

$7,888 98 
OLOTHINOi BOOKS, KTa RBOnTKD AT BO0TON OmOM. 

Falmouth. Me. First Cong. Ch., BbL, for 

WilliamMburg, Ky 

South Berwick, Me. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

BbL,/w WUmirMUm,N. C 

New Ipswich. N. u. Cong. Sab. Sch. and 

Mrs. L. A. Obear, Case, for Straight IT. . . 
Plttsfield, N. H. By & G. French, BbL 

and Box, for Marion, Ala 

Aubumdale, Maes. Mrsw Johnson, 8 Pack- 
ages. 

Cambridgeport, Maes. Pilgrim Ch., Case 

Comfortables, YaL 80, for Pleaeant HUl, 

Tenn. 

Dorchester, Mass. Ladles of Harvard C?h. , 

2BhlB.,forSelma,Ala 

Ipswich, Mass. Ladles' Beney. Soa of 

First Ch., BbL, VaL ».f&r Oake, y. C... 
Marshfleld, Mafls. Ladles' Beney. Hoc. of 

First Cong. Ch., 8 Bbl&. VaL 48 85 

MUlburr, Mass. Miss Emily a Swell, 

Box, for Mrs. J. T. Ware, Atlanta, Ga. . . . 
Phllllpeton, Mass. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 

and Mrs. Annie S. Sawyer, 8 Boxes. . .. 
Reading, Mass. K A. White, BbL, >br 

Sherwood, Term. 

Somenrllle. Mass. Toung People's Miss. 

Circle of Day St. Ch., BbL, yaL 92.75, 

Box, yaL 76. for Pleasant Hill, Tenn..., 
Townsend Harbor, Maes. By Helen JL 

Haynes, BbL, for Greenwood, 8, C. 

Wlnchendon. Mass. T. P. & C. B., Case, 

for Grand View, Tenn 

RHODE ISLAND, $596.54. 

BrlstoL FlrstCong. Ch 45 91 

Bast Providence. 8. Belden 75 OO 

Hughsdale. Sab. Soh. Cong. Ch., for WH- 

liameburg,Ky 4 95 

Kingston. Cong. Ch 88 88 

Providence. Beneficent Ck)ng. Ch 76 00 

Thornton. Union Cong. Sab. Sch., ftr 

Williamsburg, Ky. 8 76 

Westerly. Gong. Ch. and Soa 88 98 

Providence. Churches, by G. B. Luther : > 

Beneficent Cong. Ch 48 40 

Central Cong. Ql 86 76 

Union *• 70 80 

Pilgrim •* 16 86 

North •• 7 80 

Plymouth ** 588 

Park Place, Pawtuoket Cong. 

Ch. 8 16 

Pawtuoket Cong. Ch 16 86 

85841 
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OONNBCnCUT« tM8i-l«. 

AMnfton. Gong. Ch., to ooiuik Mns Al- 

TUA M. Lord L. M. $86 60 

Cuuuui. , 1 0«» 

Chester. Ooof. Ch 87 00 

Clinton. Cong. Ch. and 8oc 67 47 

Bnet Hampton. PhUo. Berln, 26 ; Dea. & 
Skinner, 10: A. H. Conkltn. B. C. Baiv 
ton and H. H. Abbe, 66,/br Taliadega C, 100 00 

BllBWorth. Cong. Ch. 9 60 

Granby. Cong. Ch 8 76 

Qnllford. First Cong. Ch., to const MUB 

Calus P. DATI8 L. M. 80 00 

Gnilford. ^ Wigwam Club,'' First Cong. 
Ch.,ybr Indian Sch^^ and to const. Cath- 

ABDTK L. QKI8W0LD, L. M. 80 00 

HaddamNeok. Cong. Ch. 8 00 

Hartford. Pearl St (X>ng. Ch., 7S.48 ; Asy- 
lum HUl Cong. Ch., **A FHend,'- 10 ; **A 
Friend,»»l 88 48 

Hartford, a A. JeweU, 26 ; Roland Math> 
er, 86; John C. Parsons, 6 : J. a Wells, 
6 ; *' a D.." 6 ; •*AmlcuaJ 6 ; »*A Frtend,'» 
6; **A Friend," 6; "A Friend," 60 cts., 
M JewU Hall, Grand View, Term 86 60 

Kensington. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 80, to 
const Mii& OlOBOB L. Tatlob L. M. ; 
Mayflower Mission Circle, t*for TougaiM 
U. 8600 

Mansfleld. Mrs. N. J. Sterenson, for In- 
dianM. 6 00 

Meriden. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 
for Jeweti Mem. Hall, Grand View, T$mK. 00 

Middlebary. Cong. Ch. 80 67 

Middietown. First Ch., 116.60; South 
Cong. Ch., 62.60. 189 09 

Middietown. Benl. Douglass, for JeweU 
Mem. HaU^ Grand View, Term 10 00 

Milton. Cong. Ch 18 00 

Mount CarmeL Cong. Ch 88 86 

New Britain. First Cong. Ch., for Jewett 
Mem. Hall, Grand View, Term 60 00 

New Britain. Sab. Sch. of South Ch., /or 
IndianM. 26 10 

New Canaan. Woman's Home MissSr Soc. 
of Cong. Ch., /^rOmn. /fui'i/SrA., (M... 26 00 

New Haren. Mrs. S. H. Cadj, 80, to const 
Mias hUxY Lucy Jswbtt L M. ; How- 
ard Ays. Cong. Ch., 7.06, for JeweU Hall, 
Grand View, Tenn, 87 66 

New Haven. Miss Fannie Skinner, 6 Sil- 
ver Forks, /or l^eachere* Home, Maeon, Ga. 

Newlngton Cong. Ch 40 60 

North Branford. Cong. Ch. 16 66 

Norwich. Mrs. Mary B. Holyoke, for Jewett 
Mem. Hall, Grand View, Tenn 26 00 

Norwich Town. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. 
Ch., 17.90 ; Rev. W. B. Clark, 60 cts., for 
JeweU Mem. Hall, Grand View, Tenn 18 40 

Old Lyme. Ladies of Cong . Ch., /m* Corm. 
IndHSeK.Ga 20 00 

Plainville. " King's Daughters," fitr Stu^ 
dent Aid, Talladega C. 4 00 

PlantsTlUe. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 
AtlantalT 82 06 

Plymouth. George Langdon, for JeweU 
Mem. Hall, Grand View, Tenn 10 00 

Salisbury. Proceeds of Fair by the King's 
Daughters, by Mrs. John C. Qoddard, 
for Deeatur, Ala 26 00 

Southington. Qea B. Finch 100 

Southport "Friends" in Cong. Ch., /w 
Out^^daUon, Grand River, Indian M. 186 00 

Southport *' Friends." 90; ** Friends," 
7^ for Grand River, Indian M 166 00 

Stonington. Miss Anne Williams Hill's 
& & Class,/»r 2\B^tode^ C. 8 00 

Stratford. Cong. Ch 25 12 

Thomaston. Cong. Ch. 86 10 

Thomaston. H. M Soc. of First Cong. Ch., 
for Cofm. Ind'l 8ch^ Ga 80 00 

Thompson. Cong. Cli. 17 06 

Thompson. Cong. Ch., collected by Miss 
Julia Shvw,for Comu Ind'l Seh,, Ga 80 76 

Tonrtngtord. Cong. Ch. and Soa 1100 



Vernon. Cong. Ch 818 

Washington. Cong. Ch., by & J. Nettla- 

%(m,Afr8htdmt Aid, aantee Normal 8eh,. 86 00 
Wauregan. Ladies' Miss'y Soa. by Car- 
rie L. Fellows, /br Conn. Ind'l SeK, Os.. 8 00 
Westminster. Rei^ & B. Carter and Wife. 10 00 
Wtnsted. David Strong, for Tkea, Dept^ 

TaUadega C 86 00 

. »-A Friend". 800 00 

. ••A Conn. Friend" 80 00 

NBW YORK, 84JB86.48. 

Alfred Center. Mrs. Ada F. Kenyoa i f 

Amsterdam. D. Cady... 10 00 

Ashland. Rev. O. & Hitohoook. 6 OO 

Binghamton. First Cong. Ch. 68 00 

Blodgett Mills. Mias & C. Nason, BbL of 

Papers, /»r SkivaYMiaA, Go. 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, for BaUmd 

8eh. Building, Maeon Ga 8^060 00 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, >br Student 

Aid.. 17 144 00 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, for Student 

Aid,AaantaU 40 00 

Brooklyn. Miss J. B. Prentiss^ Sab. Sch. 

Class, Ch. of Pilgrims. /tor /ndion Seholmr- 

$hip 70 00 

Brooklyn. Lee Ave. Cong. Ch 18 70 

Brooklyn. Lee Ave. Cong. Ch,, Infant 

Class "' Birthday offerings," /br Williamt- 

burg, Kp 10 00 

Brooklyn. Mayflower Mission Sab. Soh., 

far wmiamebwrg,Ky 6 00 

Brooklyn. Rev. T. L Cuyler,/br JetMU 

Mem. HaU^ Grand Viete^ Tenn 10 00 

Elmira. Park Ch.,/br(7rafui View, Tenn,» 60 00 

Fredonla. Mias Mary F. Lord 6 00 

Ithaca. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch.,/br 

Indian Sch'p 27 70 

Marion. "Friend." 1 00 

Maaeena. Second Cong. Ch., for Student 

Aid, Talladega C 18 00 

Medina. M. P. Lyman 150 

Mexica B. Wheeler 100 

New Haven. Cong. Ch., to const DMA. 

Bdwakd W. ROBINSON L M. 84 00 

New York. Gen. >^ager Swayne. 60; 

HtlDh ^6Ub, ft^ for Talladega C. 76 00 

New York. H. P. Van Utm,for i8»Mdml 

Aid, Talladega C 10 00 

Orient Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 12 60 

Schenectady. Mrs. J. W. Chute, /br Peas- 
ant Ht72, Tenn 6 00 

. »*A Friend," for Jenkine Chapel, 

TaUadega, Ala, 6 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of N. 

Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb,Treas.,Ar Wom>- 
ane* Work: 

ChurchviUe. Ladies' Aux. 10 00 

Homer. Mrs. Coleman Hitch- 
cock 6 00 

Homer. Ladles' Aux. 1 00 

16 00 

■BTAns. 88,868 40 

Brooklyn. Estate of Alfred & Barnes, 

f&rFiekU 826 00 

New York. Estate of W. B. Dodge, far 

Theo. Student Aid. 160 00 

Rsnsomville. Estate of John Powley . . . . 1,087 90 

8i»888 48 
NEW JERSEY, 8222.99. 

Arlington. Arlington Mission Band, for 

Savannah, Ga 1 08 

Chester. ''A Friend of Missions," for 

MountainWhiU Work 80 00 

Bast Orange. Grove St Cong. Ch 19 20 

Montdalr. D. O. Eshbaugh, far StmdmU 

Aid, Talladega C 80 00 

Montclair. Young Ladies Mias'y Soa, 

BbL of C, for Meridian, Mim 

Morristown. Woman's Indian Ass'n./pr 

IndianM » 00 
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Hewark. BeUerllle Are. Codc. Oh $107 80 

Hewurk. Rev. J. IL Wliitln,>br Prize in 
JSnghth Compi)tlikm, TalUidega C 15 00 



Vtanklln. 



FBHMSTLTANIA, |f9l0a 
Bab. Soil, of IL B. Ch., /or ro- 



Gay^bMOk lire. F. Marl* Gay. 

Lanaftvd. FlntOongClL 

XontroM. Mn. D. T. Brewster, for J§wtU 

M«m,Hmll, Orand Vitw^ Tnm 

NewMUford. H. A. Summers 

FlkUadelphUL A. L. Blwrn* for Jewett 

Mem, HalL Onmd View. Tmn 

flhlreOaks. Miss Jane Wilsoii 

Omo, I6U.18. 

AleziL OODC. Oh 

Oanlleld. OoDg.Oh 

Olarldon. First Oong. Oh , 8&65 ; L. T. 

WllmotilO 

OlarMcm. Ladles' Bener. Boo.; Pkg. 

sheets and quilts, >br Tougaloo U 

OlndnnatL walnut Hills Oong. Oh. and 

Bah. Bch 

Olereland. ^ In Memory of J. M. F. and 

H. B. F.**. 50; Oong Ch. and Bab. B<^, 

S1.00: Union Cong. Oh. ,S 

Hampden. Oong.Qi. 

HksksrlUe. &M.En8lgn 

Lenox. Oong. Ch : 

Napoleon. Mrs. N. B. Palmer 

New Richland. Mm BUaabeth Johnston. 

North Bloomfleld. F. O. Reere. 

Oberlln. Second Oong. Ch. 

Oberlln. Rot. C. Y. Spear, for PtsamrU 

Hm^ Tnm. 

ParlsrlUeu Cong. Oh. and Bah. Bch 

Badnor. Bdward D. Jones 

Buggies. Oong. Ch 

Wauseon. Cong. Ch 

Ohio Woman's Home Missionary Union, 

by Mrsw Phebe A. Crafts, Treaa., for 

Wonuni's Work : 

Harmar. Ladles' Oak Grore 

Miss. Band 6 00 

Hudson. W.H.M.S 5 00 

RaTonna. Cong. Ch.Mls8.Band.aO 00 



800 
8 00 
10 00 

1 00 
500 

1 00 
SOO 



600 
10 10 



45 65 



86 68 



78 00 
800 

10 00 
800 
100 
800 
600 

86 80 

600 
97 06 

600 
18 66 
86 00 



40 00 



KTATB. 



$469.18 

Tallmadge. Estate of Rer. John Seward, 
by Wm.H.Upson,Ez 160 00 



INDL/kNA,$9.0a 
Fort Wayne. Cong. Ch 



$618.18 
900 



ILLINOIS, r84.00 
Aurora. Mm J. L. Greenfield, >%>r Chineee 

If., and to const 8. Q. Sherwood, Mrs. 

H. H. BONSLOUOH and Mb& J. £. Qrexn- 

TIMLDL.WB, 100 00 

Camp Point. Mrs. S. B. McKlnney 18 00 

Ohlcaga First Cong. Ch., 149.F8; O. B. 

Green, 186 ; Rer. Arthur LltUe, D.D., 85 ; 

B.F. Parr,15 814 88 

Chtoaga Bethany Cong. Ch., for Printing 

DopL aamUe Ag., Neb 8 10 

C3iloago. Estate of Dea. Phllo Carpenter, 

by Rev. J. B. Roy, Trustee, Box of books 

eUx.fi^ Talladega C 

DanTlUe. First ^esb. Sab. Bch , 14.10 ; 
CoL Candler. 5 ; Mrs. 0. M. Toung, 8 ; 

Mr& A. M. Swan, 8 : Mrsw Crane, 60c, for 

JktUadega C 88 60 

DanrlUe. B.li.K\mtmM, M Student A^ 

r\MadetM C 80 00 

Borer. Oong.Ch 815') 

Blmwood. Cong. Ch 8115 

Bmlngton. Cong. Ch 9 00 

Lyndon. J. M. Hamilton 100 

NapersTllle. ^ Friends "/tor BehHt Endow- 

mentFund^FiekU 81 08 



Paxton. GeOTgeL.Shaw $8 00 

Pecatonloa. Seward Oong. Ch 84 86 

Plalnfleld. Mm A. B. Hagar 6 00 

Pola Miss Bmma R. Pearson,/br Pieatant 

HiU.Tenn ; 10 60 

Rookford. Miss Grade Morton, for Piea^ 

antHm,T^rm 1 00 

StUlman Valley. Lorejoy Johnson 85 00 

Illinois Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mm a B. Maltby, Treas., M Ifom- 
ofu Work: 

Ashkum 8.91 

Alton,>br Mt White Work. ... 90 0* 
Chicago. New England Ch. 48 00 

OakPark 18 00 

DauTem ^ Busy Bees".... 5 00 

88 91 

MICHIGAN, $806.18. 

Battle Creek. J. B. Chapln, M.D. 100 

Calumet Sab Boh. Cong. Ch. for Theo. Stu- 
dent Aid^TaUadega C 8600 

Clinton. Oong.Ch 18 86 

East GUead. Rer. L. Cunts 160 

Galesburg. Cong.Ch 88 00 

Hancock. Ladies' Mlss'y Soa, Cong. Oh., 

for Student Aid^ Talladega a 85 00 

Union City. First Cong. Oh., 10a87 : L W. 

Clark, 100 800 87 

Wheatland. Cong. Ch 140 

Whlttaker. Cong. Ch. 5 00 

IOWA, $819.87. 

Atlantic. Bear Grore Cong. Ch. 6$ 

Cedar Falls. Cong. Ch., adl 8 00 

Chester Center. Cong. Ch 15 60 

Clinton. Cong. Ch 16 00 

Des Moines. North Park Ch., 18.80, and 

Sab.8ch.8 14 80 

Edgewood. Cong. Ch 8 76 

FortDodge. Cong. Ch 18 10 

Grinnell. Oong. Oi., 1 1.86 ; Bab. Bch. Con- 
cert, Cong. Ch., 14.88 86 64 

GrlnneU. Mrs. J. B. Grinnell,^ Student 

Aid, Talladega C 10 00 

Hawarden. Coog. Ch 4 47 

HulL Cong. Ch 87 61 

Independence. Rer. W. & Potwln, for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 85 00 

MontlceUa Cong.Ch 10 00 

Montour. Cong Ch., to const Mb& J. G. 

Ckonk L. M 8188 

Muscatine. Sab. Bch. of Oong. Oh., for 

Student Aid, Talladega C 80 00 

Newton. Cong. Ch 19 9$ 

Sioux Rapids. Cong. Ch. 8 14 

Strawbeiry Point Cong.Ch 8 76 

Tipton, woman's Mlss'y Boo. of Oong. Oh. 7 60 
Iowa Woman's Home Missionary Union 
for Woman^e Work, 

Dubuque. L. M S 85 00 

Dubuque, Y. L. B. & 18 CO 

Des Moines. L. M. & Plym. 5 87 

Fairfield. W. M. S 8 80 

Lyons. L. M. S 7 58 

Magnolia. W. H. M. U. . . . 4 86 

Osage. L.M.S 8 80 

Shenandoah. 8 78 

68 88 

WISCONSIN, $165.09. 

Beloit Mm C. M. Nelson, Box of C, for 

Sherwood, Tenn. 

Clinton. Cong.Ch 87 18 

Emerald Grove. ** Friends " for Marion, 

Ala .7 60 

Lake Geneva. T. P. M. Boa, for Student 

Aid,FUk (T 86 00 

Leeds. Cong.Ch 10 60 

MUtoii. Cong.Ch 5 00 

Racine. Mrs. Canfleld Smith 80 00 

WeetSalem. Cong.Ch 400 

Whitewater. Cong. Ch., 81.64 ; Sab. Bch. 

Cong. Ch.. 11.87 48 91 

Windsor. Cong. Ch. $00$ 
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MINNEHOTA, $167. 13. 

MixmoapoUa. PlymoathCh ISO 00 

New Richland. Ladieo, Box at C.^ for 

Jonstdoro, Tenn 

Northfleld. Sab. Sch. of Ck>iig. CIl, for 

Student Aid, Tailadega C 69 08 

Saint PaaL ^Members and Friends" 

PacUlo Cong. Ch., to const. RsT. £. C. 

BtamsL. M 8000 

Saint FaoL H. B. AjmLfor JeweU Mem, 

HaU.Orand View, Tmn 75 00 

Saint Paul. &,S.iilBM,for TdlladtgaC... 9 «6 

MI8S0UKI, |l8B.0ft. 

Laclede. Mlos Clara A. Seward, fcr Wvm- 

an^i Work 8 00 

■Saint Joseph. Tabernacle Cong. Ch 85 80 

Saint Loois. Wm. Humphrey, /(^ P/Mi«ant 

Hill, Tmn 10 00 

Webeter Ororea Cong. Ch 100 75 

KANSAS, $14.45. 

Burlingame. ^AFriend.'' t 00 

Heriden. J. Rutty 10 OO 

Stockton. FlrstCong.Ch 8 45 

DAKOTA, $48 SO. 

•Chamberlain. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 4 00 

Jamestown. Mrs. M.& Wells 8 BO 

Rapid City. **A Friend."., 8 00 

Ree Heights. Olive Branch Mission Band, 

by Nettie Galloway 1 00 

Tankton. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch. . . . 80 00 
Dakota Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Sue Fifleld, Treaa, /vrWoman'$ 
Work- 

Henry. W. M. 8 5 00 

Sioux Falls. W. M. a 5 00 

Yermilllon. W. M. 8 8 00 

18 00 

NEBRASKA, $iaa 

Bed Cloud. Cong. Ch. 8 80 

COLORADO, $184.10. 

Brighton. Presb. Ch., for Student Aid, 

7VM«m C. andA*. IruL 14 00 

Denver. FlrstCong.Ch 46 60 

Denver. Ladles' Aid Soo., 50 ; Zion Bapt. 
Sab. Sch., 8.50, /vr Stvdent Aid, TiUotton 
C,andN,In$l 58 50 

West Denver. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., /or 
8tuderUAid,TaMsonaandy.InU. 10 00 

CALIFORNIA, $16.50. 

Eureka, FlrstCong.Ch 10 00 

RlTerside. Mrs. D. C. Parsons* & 8. Class 
Cong. Ch.,/or TaUadegaC. 5 50 

OREGON. $18.50. 
Forest Grove. First Cong. Ch. 18 50 

WASHINGTON TERR., $6 oa 
Roy. Mrs. Blisa Taylor. 5 00 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA $a8S. 
Washington. Lincoln Mem. Ch 8 82 

KENTUCKY, $1.66. 

Woodbine. Rev. K H. Bullock 166 

TENNESSEE, $48.0a 

■Crossville. O.Walton 8 00 

NashvUle. Rev. F. A. Chase 10 00 

Pleasant HiU. "A Friend," 5 ; ''A Friend," 

5 : '*A Friend," 1 ; '*A Friend," 10 ; Rev. 

Mr. Vincent and Others, 10. by Rev. B. 

Dodge, for Pleamra Hill, Tenn 81 00 



NORTH CAROLINA, «l7.6a 

Salem. Cong. Ch $1 10 

Strieby. Ooog. Ch 8 BO 

Troy. S D. Leak 60 

Wihnington. Miss H. E. Fitts. 11: Miss 
A. E, Farrington. 6; far WihningUm, 

2f, C. 17 06 

GBOROUL, $i.sa 

Marietta. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Sch.,75o 
each 1 80 

ALABAMA. $100. 

Marion. Miss Estelle Lovelace, /or tuititm 
qf a littU girl, Lincoln Normal InU 8 00 

TEXAS, $4S.6a 

Austin. Rev. H. L. Hubbell, D.D 15 00 

Helena. Cong. Ch. 87 40 

CANADA. tl5.0a 

Montreal Chae. Alexander 5 00 

Sherbrooke. Mrs. H. J. Morey. 10 OO 

Donations. $14,060.9$ 

Estates. 8,808 65 

$18,768 81 
INCOMES, $13tt.78. 

Avery Fund, for Mendi M 188 97 

De Forest Fund, for Pru4dent;*9 

Chair, TaUadega C. 481 8S 

Hammond Fund, /vr^SCra^ffAe C;. 6150 
Hastings Sch'p Fund, fur Atlanta 

1860 

Howard Thea Fond, /or Howard 

U 61500 

Tuthill King Fund, 126 /or AtUtn. 

ta ir.y And 75 for Berea C. 800 00 

Le Moyne Fund, for Mempku, 
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OUR LIST OF OOOD SAMARITANS. 

This number of the Missionary contains the annual list of our workers, 
who go down the Jericho road to care for those who have been wronged, 
the poor and ignorant, who need the Gospel. Our ministers and teach- 
ers are not like the priest and the Levite, who looked upon the poor man and 
then " passed by on the other side; " nor do they merely pity and utter 
words of sympathy. They take right hold and help. They "pour in the 
oil and the wine," and they build the inm — ^that is, the churches and school- 
houses where they instruct and help the needy ones till they can take care 
of themselves and help to take care of others — the most genuine kind of 
assistance. 

It must be remembered that this requires expenditure. The oil and the 
wine, the inn and the constant attendance, call for money. Our constituents, 
who furnish this, want the work done and well done, and they are willing to 
pay for it But sometimes they need to be reminded of the cost At our 
last Annual Meeting, the "two pence" which they had during the year put 
intoour hands, counted in American money, amounted to $323,147.22; and 
they said: "Whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again I will repay 
thee." We are very careful to watch the receipts and expenditures, and we 
find that for the three months since the Annual Meeting, we have received 
from all sources $66,958.43; whereas, the current expenditures for the three 
months require about $86,000. We give this timely notice that they who 
commit to us this work may remit to us what is needed. 

Let it be understood that the generous gift of that noble friend of the 
Negro race was not entrusted to us to do the work of the good Samaritans 
of the Churches. We are not permitted to use it for this. The yearly in- 
come of the Daniel Hand Fund is to do the work of Daniel Hand — ^no more. 
For this, God will reward him and generations will bless him, but he leaves 
the churches and individual Christians to carry on their own work as before 
and to reap the blessings of it. We cannot give the Daniel Hand Fund to 
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the churches. We cannot expend it for the churches. It relieves no one of 
duty and privilege. It is limited also, to its use. t*he churches and the 
schools to which we are already committed call for a great increase in self- 
denial and benevolence. 

Pastors and members of the churches, the work is increasingly great It 
enlarges itself. Other denominations are increasing their efforts to meet 
the pressing emergency. Let it not be ^id that our churches — the first in 
the field and the most efficient — ^are falling behind in the ranks. Let our 
banner be ever at the front. Let us do our work. 



AN EXPLICIT WARNINa 

One of our missionaries was recently at the North soliciting aid in sus- 
taining his work. His appeal was repeatedly met by the response : " The 
Association is rich — it has just had a gift of more than a million of dollars." 
When he explained that only the interest can be used, and this for educa- 
tional work only, the reply wais : '* This interest can be used in payment of 
appropriations already made for schools, thus releasing just so much for 
other purposes." 

Now this is exactly what cannot be done. The Daniel Hand Fund is for 
new work, and only in the industrial, primary and normal schools. It is a 
priceless boon in this department, for we can now make enlargements here 
which were greatly needed, but for which we had not the means ; but no part 
of this Fund can be applied to meet appropriations for other portions of the 
work. If our constituents will not enable us to meet those other demands, 
we can only report a debt ; the Daniel Hand Fund cannot help us. We are 
confident this needs only to be understood, for we cannot believe that the 
457,584 members of our churches have any wish to shelter themselves be- 
hind Daniel Hand. 

PRIVILEaEB OF LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 

The question is sometimes asked in letters we receive. What are the privi- 
leges of a Life Member in the A. M. A.? We answer : 

1. The privilege of voting at the Annual Meeting. Our amended consti- 
tution says : '^ Members of evangelical churches may be constituted mem- 
bers of this Association for life by the payment of $30 into its treasory, 
with the written declaration at the time or times of payment that the sum is 
to be applied to constitute a designated person a Life Member, and such 
membership shall begin sixty days after the payment shall have been com* 
pleted." 

2. A Life Member is entitled to The American Missionary and to the 
Annual Report gratuitously, if desired. 

3. The highest privilege is that of being a live member, doing all that he 
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can to promote the interests of the Association and of the needy peoples 
for whom it labors. 

THE ABCBRICAN MIS8IONAR7. 

We have two objects in printing this magazine. First, to have it read, 
and, secondly, to have it paid for. The main purpose is the first, of course, 
for we wish to have it read if it is not paid for, yet we greatly prefer to have 
it both read and paid for. We believe that those who pay for it are most 
likely to read it, and for this reason we fear that this item will be seen only 
by those who do not need this reminder, but we draw the bow at a venture 
and tell our readers that the price of the magazine is 50 cents a year. 



We wish to inform the pastors and churches that we have just issued a 
new Annual Leaflet, brief and packed with facts, and suitable for distribu- 
tion in the pews before collections are taken for the Association. We shall 
be glad to furnish a supply gratuitously whenever called for. 

Our Annual Report, also, is ready for distribution. Those who wish it 
will please send us a postal card requesting it 



THE ROBCAN CJTHOLIC8 AND THB FREEDMBN. 

Soon after the war the Roman Catholics seemed to have made a strong 
effort to win the Freedmen to their faith, and many Protestants felt a good 
degree of apprehension that the splendors of the ceremonial and the absence 
of race distinction might captivate the Negro. But the effort was unsuccess- 
ful and appeared for a time to have been abandoned. It has often been 
•said, however, that the Church of Rome never surrenders an undertaking ; 
it may delay and wait for more auspicious times, but in the end it perseveres. 
There are some indications of the renewal of the zeal of the Papacy for the 
Negro. The article in another part of the magazine, entitled "The Colored 
Catholic Congress," is an evidence. 

One thing is certain. The Roman Catholic Church deserves praise for 
its disregard of the color-line. The rich and the poor, the white and the 
black, bow at the same altar, and one of the highest dignitaries of the churdi 
is not ashamed to stand side by side with the black man on a great public 
occasion. Protestants at the North and the South must not allow the Ro- 
manists to surpass them in this Christ-like position. 



We ask our friends to read Mr. Dodge's article about the school at Pleas- 
ant Hill, Tenn. One thousand dollars has already been pledged for this 
building, on condition that the remainder of the $5,000 be secured. We ask 
that this remainder be given by individuals^ and not taken from Church or 
Sunday-school contributions — ^all of which are needed for current work. 
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NOTB8 FROM NEW BNOLAND. 

I have swapped horses— exchanged a Georgia mule-for a New England 
thoroughbred — and hereafter the ** Notes in the Saddle " will be written from 
this dignified seat And what a change it is from the South to New Eng- 
land! 

Take a map and look it over. Put down in each State the illiteracy, and 
make the comparison. In this good Commonwealth of Massachusetts on)j 
seven-tenths of one per cent, of the native bom white population are illit- 
erate, while in Georgia twenty-three per cent, of the native whites, and in 
North Carolina thirty-two per cent of the native whites, are illiterate. 

The South is pre-eminently the great missionary ground for our Congre- 
gational Churches ; for Congregationalism means the sdiool-house as truly 
as the church — and here in New England there is most enthusiastic sjrmpa- 
thy with, and support of, the American Missionary Association in its great 
work in that section of our country committed to its care by the churches. 

They want the A. M. A. to take Congregationalism into the South, and 
whether it organize churches mostly of whites or mostly of blacks, New Eng- 
land demands that a Christian of any color be admitted into any church be- 
cause he is a Christian. The feeling is intense here and growing more so. 

Congregationalism could have planted its churches all over the South be- 
fore the war, but it would not strike hands with slavery ; so, to-day the children 
of the Pilgrims demand that the A. M. A., in its growing work, shall stand 
true to the historic principles of the fathers, and not compromise Christian 
truth for any seeming temporary advantage. 

« « « 

There is great interest in the work among the American Highlanders 
which the A. M. A. is pushing with such vigor. I spoke in a church near 
Boston recently, and, after the service, a young man, his eyes bright, his 
face flushed, hurried down the aisle and exclaimed, '' I am a Kentuckian i " 
I had been telling some plain and rather painful truths concerning the people 
of Kentucky — the murders committed there ; their lack of school privil^es, 
etc. I thought this friend might question some of my statements, but I was 
delighted when he said : ** I thank God that some one is ready to call atten- 
tion to the terrible needs of my own State. I can't get people to believe me 
when I tell them of those needs. I was brought up on the edge of the 
mountains and know them well, and I do not believe there is any spot on 
earth more needy than that region of my own State." He accentuated his 
words by a generous gift to the Mountain Work of our Association. 
« « • 

A good friend of the A. M. A. in Gorham, Me., put into my hands the 
letter of Edward Payson, in which he accepted the call of the Second Parish 
Church of Portland, requesting that it be sold and the proceeds go to the 
A. M. A, work. It is a most interesting historical document, of value to 
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some one collecting historical literature. It was a generous gift, for this 
kind woman valued it highly. 

% % % 

The Presifient, S. D, Smith, of the " Smith Organ Company," of Boston 
is filling our schools with music, gladness and praise. He has sent three organs 
to as many schools, within a few months, at no cost whatever to the Associa- 
tion, giving these grand instruments and paying freight on them to the field]! 
% % % 

One message that comes from the work in North Carolina is of so much 
interest that it ought to have a place here. A teacher had been visiting her 
former field of labor, and she writes of this visit as follows : 

^' One young man, who was but a small lad when I left there, came to 
shake hands with me and said, '* Do you remember how you talked to me 
right out there under that tree? I tried at first to get away from you, but 
you would not let me go till I promised you I would give myself to the Lord. 
I thought, 'Now I must not lie to that woman,' and I did what I promised 
right there, and I have kept serving him ever since." 

Such evidences of souls renewed is worth a life of even such self-sacrifice 
as this brave woman lives. Like testimony could be gathered of many of 
these A. M. A. missionaries. 



DEATH OF PROF. A. HATCH. 

We are called with sadness to chronicle the death of another of our noble 
Christian workers at the South. Prof. Azel Hatch, the Principal of our 
Normal School in Lexington, Ky., closed his earthly labors and entered his 
heavenly rest on the 31st of December, 1888. His illness began with a 
severe cold, but it was soon discovered that congestion of the brain had set 
in, and the end rapidly came. 

Prof. Hatch was bom January 16, 1852, was educated at Oberlin College 
and at the Union Theological Seminary in New York. He entered the ser- 
vice of this Association in 1876, and has occupied honorable positions in the 
schools at Montgomery, Ala., Tougaloo, Miss., and in Lexington, Ky. In 
every post of duty, Mr. Hatch has shown himself to be a faithful, conscien- 
tious and Christian worker, shrinking from no duty, winning the confidence 
of the teachers and pupils, and showing adequate results from his efiScient 
labors. Mr. Hatch was reserved in manner, but courteous and afiEable, and 
a man of spotless integrity and of entire consecration to the work of the 
Master. It is a grief to record the death of such faithful men, but it is a 
consolation to know that their work was done and well done. The Christian 
life is not measured by its length, but by the discharge of the duties allotted 
by the Heavenly Father. 
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THE FIELD. 

1888-1889. 

The following list presents the names and post-office add re s se s of those who are em- 
ployed In the Ohurohes, Institutions and Schools aided by the American Missionary Assod- 
•tion. 

THE SOUTH. 

WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

THXOLOOIOAL DXPABTMKKT, HOWARD UiriTXBSmr. 



BeT. W. W. Fatten, D.D., Washington, D. G. 
" J. G. Craighead, D. D., 
" A. W. Pitser, D.D., 



Bev. S. H. Newman, D.D., Washington, D. 0. 
" John G. BnUer, D.D., 
" O.W.Moore, 



UXOOLK MXMoaZAL 0HinM3H. 

Pastor, I ifisfionoHet. 

BeT. G. W. Moore, Washington, D. 0. | Mrs. G. W. Moore, Washington, D. a 

" Elizabeth A. Duffleld, 

FLTMOUTH UHUBOH. 

Minitter, 



HAMPTON. VA. 

Minitter^ 
Bev. H. B. Frlssell, 



Hampton, Va. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



WILMINGTON. 

Minister^ 

BeT. George S. Bollins, Monson, Mass. 

OBSOOBT INSTITUTE. 

PrincipaX, 
Mr. Geo. A. Woodard, Weymouth, Mass. 

AM$itAanl»^ 
Miss Angle L. Steele, New Hartford, Conn. 

" Mary Van Auken, Alpena, Mich. 

•• Cora M. Bogers, Springfield, Vt. 

*' Louise Denton, Hempstead, L. I. 

" Mary D. Hyde, Zumbrota, Minn. 

" C. A. Lewis, Columbus, Ohio. 

" Mina L. Lewis, Columbus, Ohio. 
•Mrs. Geo. A. Woodard, Weymouth, Mass. 

** Geo. S. Bollins, Monson, Mass. 

BALEIGH. 
Ber. Geo. S. Smith, Baleigh, N. C. 



Special MUsionary, 
Miss A. £. Farrington, Portland, Me. 



OAKS AND CEDAB CLIFF. 
Minister and TVocTi^, 
Bev. J. N. Bay, Oaks, N. C. 

Miss E. W. Douglas, Decorah, Iowa. 

McLEANSYILLE AND CHAPEL HILL. 
Minister and Teachers, 
Bev. Alfred Connet, Solsberry, Ind. 
Miss Nettie Connet, •* 

Mr. O. Connet, " " 



STBIEBT AND SALEM. 
Minister afid Teacher, 
Bev. Z. Simmons, Dudley, N. C. 

Mrs. Elinor Walden, Strieby, N. C. 



NALLS. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Bev. M. L. Baldwin, Nails, N. 0. 



•Deceased. 



l%e Meld Workert. 
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HILLSBOBO. 


DUDLEY. 


T$aoher, 
Mrs. Oarrie E. Jonee, Ghapel HIU, N. C. 


MiniiUfT and TeachM-, 
Bev. Jno. W. Freeman, Newark, N. J; 


MELVILLE. 




Minister, 


TBOY. 


BeT. J. N. Ray. Oaks, N. 0. 


MifUder, 


Mr. Sandy Paris, Cedar Cliff, N. C. 
Mrs. Sandy Paris, " " 


Teacher, 


BEAUPOBT. 


Mr. S. D. Leak, Troy, N. 0. 


Miniiier, 




Bey. Michael E. Jerkins, Beaufort, N.C. 

Teachers^ 
Miss M. E. WUoox, Madison, Ohio. 


PEKIN AND DBY CBEEK. 
Miniaterand TeaOior. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



CHABLESTON. 
Minister, 
BeT. Geo. C. Bowe, Charleston, S. C. 

AYXBT nCSTTTUTB. 

Principal, 

Mr. M. A. Holmes, Lee, Mass. 

Assistants, 

Miss E. Jennie Peek, Bristol, Conn. 
" Harriet N. Towle, Evanston, HI. 
Mr. Edward A. Lawrence, Charleston, S. C. 



Miss Alice Terrell, 
" Harriet J. Allyn, 
" Mary L. Deas, 
Mrs. M. A. Holmes, 
Miss May Holmes, 



Oberlin, Ohio. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Charle8ton,28. 0. 
Lee, Mass. 
Lee, Mass. 



GREENWOOD. 

BBXWKB NOBXAIi SCHOOL. 

Teachers, 
Rev. J. E. B. Jewett, Pepperell, Mass. 
Mrs. J. E. B. Jewett, 
" M. M.Pond, 



GEORGIA. 



BeT. 

Mrs. 
Miss 



ATLANTA. 
Minister, 
ETarts Kent, Chicago, HI. 

8TOBB8 SCHOOL (104 Houston St.) 

Principal, 
Lottie M. Penfleld, Minneapolis, Ifinn. 

Assistants, 
Alice E. Brainard, Cleveland, O. 
Amelia L. Ferris, Oneida, HI. 
Alberta Putnam, Pipestone, Mich. 
Lizzie V. GrilBn, Norwood, N. Y. 
Caledonia Philips, Cannonsburg, Pa. 
A. H. LcTering, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nellie L. Cloudman, So. Windham, Me. 
Julia 0. Andrews, MiUtown, N. B. 



MAOON AND BYBON. 
Minister, 
BeT. Chas. F. Sargent, Macon, Ga. 



MAOON. 

LXWIS mOH SCHOOL. 

Principai, 
Mrs. Liva A. Shaw, Ow^go, N. Y. 
Assistants, 

Miss E. L. Patten, Somers, Conn. 

'* E. B. Scoble, Peninsula, O. 

" Ada J. Coleman, Cannonsburgh, Pa. 

** S.F.Clark, Medina, O. 

" Jennie Woodruff, Berea, Ky. 

" Sadie L. Poppino, New Wilmington.^Pa. 
Mrs. F. E. Greene, Bochester, N.^Y. 
Miss Emily E. Smith, North Walton, N. Y. 

Industrial Teadker, 
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SAVANNAH. 
*BeT. L. B. Maxwell, Sayannah, Oa. 

BBA.OH INSTITUTE. 

Principcd, 
Waa A. A. Holmes, Lee, Mass. 

AtsisUmts, 
MiBS M. A. Lyman, Huntingtoii, 1 

" M. R. Montgomery, Arlington, N. J. 

" 0. M. Dox, Ealamaeoo, Mich. 

•* M.M.Foote, Norwich, N.Y. 

" H.L Martin, Toledo, O. 

" H.M.Hegeman, City Island, N. T. 

" A. D. Qerrish, Warren, Mass, 

THOMASVILLE. 

XOSMAIi AKD nCDUSTBIAL SCHOOL. 

PrinoipcU, 
Mrs. W. L. (Gordon, Bichmond, Mioh. 

AssistantSt 
Miss Alice E. JeweU, OUvet, Mich. 
" Julia A. (Goodwin, Mason, N. H. 
" Anna M. Poppino, New Wilmington, Pa. 
" Olara A. Dole, Oberlin, O. 
" Ck>melia Curtis, Olivet, Mich. 
" Amelia Enapp, Greenwich, Ck>nn. 



M'INTOSH, LIBERTY 00. 
Minister, 
Bey. Floyd Snelson, Mcintosh, Oa. 

Teachers, 
Miss Elizabeth Plimpton, Walpole, Mass. 
*' Mary E. Ayer, Brookfleld, Mass. 
•* Lloie H. Euhl, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
*' Susie L. Leach, Westminster, Vt. 

OTFBSSS SLASH. 

Minister afid Teachers, 

Bey. James S. Walker, Cypress Slash, Ga. 
Mrs. James S. Walker, " 



MILLEB'S STATION. 
MUMm-, 
Bey. James S. Walker, Cypress Slash, Oa. 

ATHENS. 
Minister, 
Bey. Qeo. V. Clark, Atlanta, Oa. 

Teacher, 
Mr. Lewis & Clark, Athens, Oa. 

MABSHALLYILLE. 
Teachers, 
Mrs. A. W. Biohardson, MarshallviUe, Oa. 
Mr. Edw. Bichardson, 

WOODVILLE. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Bey. J. H. H. Sengstacke, Savannah, Oa. 
Mr. J. Loyd, 



MABIETTA. 
Minister and Teacher, 
Bev. J. W. Hoffman, Boston, 



CUTHBEBT. 
TeaOier, 
Mr. F. H. Henderson, Cuthbert, Oa. 

ALBANY. 
Teacher, 
Mr. W. C. Greene, Albany, Oa. 

BAINBBmOE. 

Teacher, 
Miss Anna Alexander, Bainbrldge, Oa. 

BUTLAND AND ANDEBSONYILLB. 
Minister, 
Bey. N. B James, New Orleans, La. 

MILFOBD. 
Minister, 
Bey. J. A. Jones, TaUadega, Ala. 



FLORIDA. 
ST. AUGUSTINE. l 

Teachers, i 

Miss Emma B. Caughey, No. Eingsyille, Ohio. 
** Helen D. Barton, Terre Haute, Ind. I Bev. W. A. Benedict, Orange Park, FUl 



OBANOE PABK. 
Minister, 



*Thls choroh has recently aasomed 8elf-sap];>ort 
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ALABAMA. 



TALLADEGA. 
Minister, 
Bey. G. W, Andrews, D.D., Talladega, Ala. 

TAIXADBOA COLLSOB. 

Irutrudora and Managers, 

Free. H. a DeForeet, D.D., Talladega, Ala. 
Prol. G. W. Andrews, D.D., " " 



Jesse Bailey, 
Mr. E. 0. Silsby, 
" JohnOrr, 
" E. A. Bishop, 
" Pred'k Beed, 
Miss L. F. Partridge, 



Woolwich, Me. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Boston, Ma98. 
Holllston, Mass. 



' Jennie A. Ainsworth,Winter Park, Fla. 



" L Mary Orane, 
" May L. PhiUlps, 

Mrs. Olara O. Bindge, 

IQss Ida 0. Lansing, 
'< AUoe B. Patten, 
" Sarah J. Elder, 
•* P. L. Yeomans, 

Mrs. E. A. Bishop, 

• " John Orr, 



Gilbert's Mills, N. Y. 

Oannonsburg, Pa. 

Homer, N.Y. 

Homer, N. Y. 

Topsham, Maine. 

Melrose, Mass. 

Danville, lU. 

Talladega, Ala. 

Olinton, Mass. 
\ Lillian B. Upson, Waterbury, Gonn. 
Mrs. E. 0. Silsby, Talladega, Ala. 

Miss AUoe P. Topping, Olivet, Mich. 
Mrs. H. B. DePorest, Talladega, Ala. 
" G. W. Andrews, " 

MOBILE. 
Minister, 
Ber. P. G. Bagland, MobUe, Ala. 

BKXBSON WSTITUTS. 

Principal, 
Mr. Ohas. M. Stevens, Clearwater, Minn. 

AssisUuUs, 
Miss Alice M. Beach, Cortland, N. Y. 
Mrs. Chas. M Stevens, Clearwater, Minn. 
Miss Bessie A. White, Southwick, Mass. 

" Anna Z. Woodruff, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mrs. H. C. Heoock, Elyria, Ohio. 

Miss Mary B.Whitcomb, Bedfleld,Dak. 

•' Lisade I. Clarke, Simons, Ohio. 

Matron and Special Missionary, 

Miss L. A. Pingree, Denmark, Me. 

MONTGOMEBY, (P. O. Box 62.) 
Minister, 
Ber. B. C. Bedford, Watertown, Wis. 



ATHENS. 
Minister, 
Bey. H. S. Williams, Athens, Ala. 

TSmiTT SCHOOL. 

Teajchsrs, 
Miss M. P. Wells. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

" Kate E. Sherwood, St. Joseph, Mich. 
" Alice M Whitsey, Dover, Ohio. 
" E. C. Albro, Sherwood, Tenn. 

MABION. 
Minister, 
Bey. A. W. Curtis, Crete, Neb. 

Teachers, 
Bev. A. W. Curtis, Crete, Neb. 
Miss Gertrude L. Brldgman, S. Amherst, 
" 8. J. Goodrich, Bochester, Minn. 
** Emma P. Woods, Knoxville, 111. 
Miss Eliz. Van Akin, Oberlin, O. 
Mrs. A. W. Curtis, Crete, Neb. 

SELMA. 
- Minister, 
Bev. E. J. Penney, Selma, Ala. 

Special Missionary, 
Miss Mary K. Lunt, New Gloucester, Me. 

KYMULGA. 
Minister, 



LAWSONVILLE AND COVE. 
Minister, 
fBev. W. P. Hamilton, Talladega, Ala. 

JENIPEB AND IBONATON. 
Minister, 
Bev. J. B. Grant, Talladega, Ala. 

SHELBY IBON WOBKS. 
Minister, 
Bev. J. B. Sims, Talladega, Ala. 

CHILDEBSBUBG. 
Minister, 



* Deceased. t Part of the year. 
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ANNI8T0M. 

BeT. H. W. Conl^, TUladega, Ala. 

Hl8B Adelaide Oraikshank, Talladega, Ala. 
Mr. J. K BoBh, Annlston, Ala. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Bey.,Spenoer Snell, Birmtngham, Ala. 

MiatUmary, 
Miss S. B. EyaiiB, Fryeburg, Maine. 



DECATUR 

FLTMOUTH OHUBOH. 

MifdHer, 

■lOOVD OOVOBBOATIOirAL OHUBOH. 

MkMer, 

FLOBENOE. 

MindtUrand Tmi^ker, 
BeT. Thos. J. Austin, JaokBon, Tuin. 

Mrs. Katie L. Austin, Jaokaon, Tenn. 



TENNESSEE 



NASHYILLK 



MiirdMbBr, 
BeT. Henry S. Bennett, Nashyille, Tenn. 
TI8X uMnrEBsnr. 
InstructOTM and Manager$, 
Free. E. M. 0raTath,D.D.,'^a8hyllle, Tenn. 
ProL A. K. Spenoe, " *' 

" H. 8. Bennett, " 

" F. A. Chase, " " 

" H.H. Wright, Oberlin. O. 
BeT. E. C. Stickel, " " 

Prof. Helen C. Morgan, Cleveland, 0. 
Miss Anna M. CahiU, Nashville, Tenn. 

" Laura A. Parmelee, Toledo, O. 

*' AnnaT. Ballantine, Oberlin, O. 

" Annie L. Harwood, Oak Park, HI. 

" Mary A. Clark, Oberlin, O. 

*< Ida M. AbboU, Oberlin, O. 

" Jennie A. Bobinson, Oberlin, O. 

*' Mary E. McLane, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Luoy B. Greene, No. Amherst, Mass. 
MiBS Harriet E.Kimbro, Nashville, Tenn. 

" S. M. Wells, Middletown, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. D. McFarland, Winsted, Conn. 
Miss M. A. Kinney, Whitewater, Wis. 

*' M E. Chamberlain, Oberlin, O. 
Mr. Wm. B. Morris, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. A. K. Spenoe, " " 

" E. M. Cravath, 

HOWABD OHUBOH. 

Minister, 
Ber. D. W. Culp, Nashville, Tenn. 

THIRD 0HT7B0H AND OOODLETTSVILUC 

Minister, 
BeT. Beading B. Johns, Beading, Pa. 



MEBfPHIS. 
Minister, 
*BeT. B. A. Imes, Oberlin, O. 

LZ MOTNB SCHOOL. 

Prineipal, 
Prof. A. J. Steele, Whitewater, Wis. 

AsHiUmts, 
Miss Esther A. Barnes, Tallmadge, O. 

" E. N. Goldsmith, Chester, N. H. 

" 0. 8. Goldsmith, 

" Susie H. Walker, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
Mrs. M L. Jenkins, Marion, Kan. 

" F. B. Nichols, Keene, N. H. 

Miss Zulee E. Felton, Memphis, Tenn. 

" Fannie A. McCullough, ** " 
Mr. Fred. B. Nichols, Keene, N. H. 

JONESBOBO. 

Minister, 
Bev. Samuel Bose, Poquonook, Conn. 

Teachers, 
Bev. Samuel Bose, Poquonook, Conn. 
Mrs. Grace M. Bose, " " 

Miss Blanche Page, Kewanee, HI. 
** M. Lena Smith, Somerset, Mich. 

KNOXVILLE. 
Minister, 
Rev. L. D. Cunningham, Talladega, Ala. 

CHATTANOOGA AND WHITESIDE. 
Minister, 
Bev. Jos. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn. 



TThls cnuroh tias recently assumed self-support 
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OBAND YIEW. 
Oeneral MisgUmary, 
BeT. a. Stanley Pope, Grand ^ew, Tenn. 

lOnUtar, 
BeT. C. B. Biggs, Emmington, HL 

Teapkers, 
BeT. C. B. Biggs, Emmington, HL 

Mr. B. B. Dickson, Poquonock, Oonn. 
Xlas LlUle E.I>oagherty, Oberlin, O. 

PLEASANT TTTTT., 
Miniater and Teadier$, 
Ber. BezO. Bodge, Centre Lebanon, Me. 
Miss Ninette D. Hayes, Portsmouth, N. H. 
" Barbara L Bnohanan, Oberlin, O. 

POMONA. 

Minister, 

BeT. B. Dodge, Centre Lebanon, Me, 

BOBBINS, SLICK BOCK, HELENWOOD 

AND OLEN MABY. 
Minitter, 
Ber. Oldeon C. Clark, Bobbins, Tenn. 

Teadherat Bobbins, 
Miss Kate B. Clarke, Bobbins, Tenn. 

OBOSSYILLE. 
liMsterand Teacher, 
BeT. F. M. Cooley, Crossville, Tenn. 
Mr. James W. Dorton, " " 



DEEBLODaS. 

Minister, 
BeT. G. Stanley Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 

Teacher, 
Miss Belle Hodge, Deer Lodge, Tenn. 

GENESIS. 
Teacher, 
Miss Ineas Chadboume, GtoneslB, Tenn. 

SHEBWOOD. 
Minister, 
BeT.Stanley KLathrop, New London, Wis. 

Teachers, 
Mr. Geo. O. Hannnm, Sherwood, Tenn. 
Miss Mary L. Hubbard, Sunderland, Mass. 

JELLICO. 
Minister and Missionary, 
BeT. A. A. Myers, Jellloo, Tenn. 

Missionary, 
Mrs. A. A. Myers, Jellloo, Tenn. 

Teachers, 
Mr. E. Frank Dlzney, Jellloo, Tenn. 
MlBS AUoe Lickerish, No. BidgCTlUe, O. 

PINE MOUNTAIN. 

Minister, 

BeT. J. F. Campbell, Pine Mountain, Tenn 



LEXINGTON. 

XOBXAIi SCHOOL. 

Instructors. 
«BeT. Asel Hatch, Oberlin, O. 

Miss Flora C. Clough, Meriden, N. H. 

•• Kate B. Clough, •* " 

" Mlra L. Olmsted, DenTer, Col. 

" Mary A. Peffers, West Hawley. Mass. 

" Anna B. Conklin, Tuscarora, N. Y. . 

" Louise C. Holman, Lincoln, Neb. 

LOUISYILLE. 
Minister, 
BeT. G. M. McClellan, Louisrllle, Ky. 

Special Missionary, 
Mrs. Geo. M. McClellan, LoulBrllle, Ky. 



KENTUCKY. 

WILLIAMSBUBG AND S. WELLIAMSBUBG, 
Minister, 



AOADXMY. 

Principal, 
BeT. L. E. Tupper, Post Mills, Vt 

Tecuhers, 
Miss Fannie O.Obenauer, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Mrs. L. E. Tupper, Post Mills, Vt. 
Miss M. A. Packard, Williamsburg, Ky. 

" Edith Williams, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. J. T. Hubbard, Hiram, Me. 

PLEASANT VIEW AND BOCKHOLD. 
Minister, 
BeT. L. E. Tupper, Post Mills, Vt. 



' Deeessed. 
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OOBBIN AND WOODBIMB. 

MMaler and Teacher, 

Ber. B. H. Bollock, Woodbine, Ky. 
mm Hattle Flnigan, OaUlpoUt, O. 

LYNN OAMP, LIBEBTT AND MAHAN STA- 
TION. 
MUtUmary, 
Mn. A. A. Myers, Jellloo, Tenn. 



DOWLAIB AND 8AXT0N. 
MM$ler, 
Ber. A. A. Myen, JelUoo, Tenn. 

OBLANDO. 

Teacher, 
Miss Flora H Gone, Matonyllle, N. T. 

OLOYEB BOTTOM, GBAT HAWK AND 
OOMB& 

MMeter, 
Ber. Mason Jones, Berea, Ey. 



TOPEKA. 
Bev. B. F. Foster, Topeka, Kan. 



KANSAS. 

LAWBENCE. 
Minieler, 
BeT. Welbom Wright, Lawrence, Kan* 



ARKANSAS. 



LITTLB BOOK. 
Mimiater and Teather, 
Bey. T. B. films, Talladega, Ala. 

Mr. W. B. Youngblood, 



FATBTTETILLE. 
MMelerand Teacher, 



MISSISSIPPI. 



TOUGALOO. 
Minieter, 
Ber. Frank 0. Woodworth, Woloott, Conn. 

TOUOALOO UKITSBSXTT. 

Imtrudore and Managers, 

Pres. Frank G. Woodworth, Woloott, Oonn. 
Mr. B. a Hill, Graytown, O. 

" Wm. D. Hitchcock, Jackson, Mich. 
" H. P. Kennedy, 
•• J. 0. Klein. 
Miss Julia A. Soontry, 

" Ellen M. Pease, 

*' Sarah Humphrey, 

" Gfrertmde M. Sammons, Wattsburg, Pa. 

" Clara E. Walker, Lorain, O. 

" Ada S. Whiting, Clearwater, Minn. 
Mrs. Wm. D.Hitchcock, Jackson, Mich. 

" A. T. Whiting, Clearwater, Minn. 
Miss S. L. Emerson, Hallowell, Me. 

" H. Eudora Keep, Madison, Wis. 



Stockbrldge. Mich. 
Bnrbank, Minn. 
West Bandolph, Vt. 
East Saginaw, Mich. 



MEBIDIAN. 

Minitier, 
Bev. James E. Bawllns, Brooklyn, N. T. 

Teatiiere, 
Mrs. H. L Miller, E. Corinth, Vt 

Miss Minnie H. Hnbbard, Hiram, Me. 

NEW BUHAMAH, 
PLEASANT BIDGE AND SALEM. 

Miniater, 
Bev. Eli Tapley, Columbus, 

GBEEKYILLE. 
Minister, 



JACKSON. 
Minister, 
Bev. C. L. Harris, Jackson, 
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LOUISIANA. 



NEW ORLEANS. 
Minister, 
EeT. W. L. Tenney, Oberlln, 0. 

8TBAI0BT UlUYXBSITT* 

Inibructor$ (tnd Managers, 



Prea. R. 0. Hitohoook, 

Piol. W. L. Tenney, 
•Mr. Walter H. Perry, 

MIfisSllaJ. BaU, 
" AUceShovelton, 
" NeUie S. DonneU, 
*' Amy a Brldgman, 
•< Anna F. Oondiot, 

Mrs. B. 0. Hitohoook, 

MIfis May O.. Johnson, 
*' Ella Samson, 
" Jennie Fyfe, 
" Sarah A. Ooffln, 
** Sibyl H. Noble, 

Mr. F. a Hitohoook, 

Mra. E. 0. Bose, 

Mr. E. C. Bose, 



ThompsonviUe, Ot 
Oberlin, O. 
Oxford, Conn. 
Ithaoa, N. Y. 
No. Weymouth, 
Bath, Me. 
S. Amherst, Mass. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Thompsonyllle, Ot 
New Bmnswlok, N. J. 
Someryllle, Mass. 
Lansing, Mioh. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Norwichtown, Ot. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 



OBHTBAL OHUBOH. 

Minister, 
BeT. 0«o. W. Henderson,, No. Oraftsbury, Vt. 



SPAIN STBXXT 0HT7BCK. 

MwMer, 
BeT. 0. H. Olaibome, New Orleans, La. 

MOBBIS BBOWH OHUBOH. 

JtflnMer, * 
Bey. L H. Hall, New Orleans, La. 

NEW IBEBIA. 
MMsUt, 
Bev. Byron Gonner, Talladega, Ala. 

FAT7SSE POINT AND BELLE PLAOE, 
Minister, 
Bey. Wm. Butler, New Iberia, La. 

GHAOAHOULA. 
Minister. 
Bey. L H. Hall, New Orleans, La. 

HAMMOND. 
MtniOer, 
Bey. 0. S. Shattuok, Memphis, Mloh. 



TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. 

TIXJiOTSOH IMSTITUTB. 

Minister, 

Bey. Henry L. Hubbell, D.D., Amherst, Mass. 

Instructors and Managers, 



Pres. Henry L. Hubbell, D.D., Amherst, Mass. 
Miss Fanny J. Webster, Sheboygan, Mich. 

" LydiaS. Oody, Cleyeland, O. 

" Adelia V. Hunt, Webster City, Iowa. 

" Florenoe A.Sperry,Book Greek, O. 

*' Phebe B. Parsons, Maroellus, N. Y. 

*' Bose M. Kinney, Oberlin, 0. 

" OanleM.Park, West Boxford, Mass. 
Mr. Ohailes H. Smith, New Hayen, N. T. 
Miss Florence M. Smith, " 

BpedaJL Missionary, 

Wm M. J. Adams, Golumbus, Wis. 



Bey. 



Bey. 



Bey. 
Mn. 



Bey. 



HELENA AND GOLIAD. 

Minister, 
Mitchell Thompson, Helena, Tex. 



OOBPUS GHBISTL 
Minister, 
J. W. Strong, Tkdladega, Ala. 

PARIS. 
Minister and Teacher, 

J. B. McLean, Paris, Tex. 
J. B. McLean, '* 

BOIS D'ABG. 
Teaeher, 
J. B. McLean, Pails, Tex. 
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DODD AND BOXTON. 

iOnifforafid Teouher, 
Bev. J. W. Boberts, Dodd, Tex. 



MimMerand Teachmr, 
Bey. B. J. HoUoway, DaUas, TeoL 
Mrs. B. J. HoUoway, 



INDIAN MISSIONS. 



8ANTEE AOBNCT, NEBBASEA. 

HOBMAL TBAHflHO SCHOOL. 

SuperiaimderU cmd MisHonary^ 
Ber. A. L. Biggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

Trtaaurtr^ 
Mr. Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 

TeackBTBt 
Mr. J. A. Ohadboome, Brldgewater, Mass. 
Miss Harriet B. nsley, Newark, N. J. 
" Sosle M. Furman, Canandalgoa, Mich. 
" Edith Leonard, Scotland, Mass. 
" Oora I. Biggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 
'* Ella Worden, Topeka, Ean. 

NaUiee Teacker$t 
James Oarvie, Santee Agency, Neb. 

Jennie M. Cox. 

Eugenia LaMoore, Brown Earth, Dak. 
Matrons^ 

(Dakota Home), 
MlBS L. H. Douglass, New Haven, Gonn. 

(Bird's Nest), 
MlBS Harriet A. Brown, Bocky Point, N. Y. 

(Tonng Men's Hall), 
MlSB Jennie E. Kennedy, Montrose, Iowa. 

(Boys' Cottage), 
Miss aiiiffiie Voorhees, Bocky Hill, N. J. 

(Dining Hall), 
Miss Nettie Calhoun, Kenton, Ohio. 

(Whitney Hall), 
Mrs. E. E. Scotford, Chicago, HI. 

Mrs. A. L. Biggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 

«« J. H. Steer. " " 

<* A. H. Stone, Philipstone, Mass. 

IndMStricd I)epartmenit 
Joseph H. Steer, Santee Agency, Neb. 

A. H. Stone, Philipstone, Mass. 

Edgar H. Scotford, Chicago, HI. 
Beuben Cash, Niobrara, Neb. 

Ivor P. Wold, Santee Agency, Neb. 

SujfL PrinUng Cffice, 

Chas. B. Lawson, Santee Agency, Neb. 

Katioe Ptutors and E^per$, 

Bev.ArtemasEhnamani, Santee Agency, Neb. 
Mr. EU Abraham, •< *' 



PONCA AGENCY. 
Mini$terand Teacker, 
Bev. J. E. Smith, De Smet, Dak. 

Mrs. J. E. Smith, <* '• 

OAHE, DAKOTA. 

OABM UfDUBTBIAL SCHOOL. 

StipmimimidmU and MiMtionmyt 
Bev. T. L. Biggs, Oithe, Dak. 

Manager and TrMtwtr, 
Mr. Ellas Jacobson, Oahe, Dak. 

/futruotorf, 
Bfiss M. Lindemann, West Newton, Ma«^ 



" JuUa E. Pratt, 
" Ethel Collins, 
" Flora Famum, 
Mrs. T. L. Biggs, 
Mrs. Oeo. Beed, 



Essex, Conn. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Pierre, Dak. 
Oahe, " 



CHEYENNE BIYEB AGENCY, DAKOTA. 

TOBT PIKBaS STATIOV. 

David Lee, Cheyenne Biver Agency, Dak. 

OFFOBITB FOBT SULLT 8TATIOH. 

Henry Lee, Cheyenne Biver Agency, Dak. 

OHB i aniia Bivxm vos. 1 axd 2. 
James Brown, Santee Agency, Neb. 

CHKTBMIIX BIVBB XOB. 8, 4 AXD 6. 

Elizabeth Winyan, Sisseton Agency, Dak. 
Edwin Phelps, " " " 

cHxmncs bivxe nos. 6 aitd 7. 
Joseph Day, Flandrean, Dak. 

HOPB mSBIOH, MOBHAU BIVBB. 

John Bluecloud, Brown Earth, Dak. 

BOSEBUD AGENCY, DAKOTA. 

Miitkmary, 
Bev. J. Franklin Cross, Hudson, O. 

BUBBKLL STATIOB. 

Francis Frazier and wife, Santee Agenoy.Neb. 

PABK STBBBT CHT7BCH STATIOB, WHITB BZWL 

Louis De Coteau and wlf e,SlBsetOB Ag'oy Dak. 
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STAin)INa BOOK AQENOT, DAKOTA. 
Superwtiendent and Missionary^ 
B6T. Oeo. W. Beed, Springfield, Haas. 

OSAKD BITBB HO. 1. 

Missionaries, 
Ber. Oeo. W. Beed, Spriiagfleld, Mass. 
MiB. Geo. W. Beed, " " 

Mrs. Sarah W. DeroU, M.D., BrooUlne, Mass. 

OBAKD BXTKB HO. 2. 

Missionaries^ 
maB M. 0. Oolllns, Keokuk, Iowa. 

" Josephine Bamaby, New HaTen« Oonn. 
Elias Gilbert, Wa 



FOBT BSBTHOLD AGENOY, DAKOTA. 
MissUmary, 
Ber. O. L. Hall, Fort J^erthold, Dak. 



Teachers, 

Mrs. 0. L. Hall, Fort Beithold. Dak. 

Mlfls Mary B. Benedict, No. Walton, N. Y. 
Mr. L. K Townsend, Fort Berthold, Dak. 

Mairon, 
Mias BoannaF. Ohallis, Kampeska, Dak. 

S'KOKOMISH AGBNCY, W. T. 
Missionary, 
Bey. Myron Eells, S'kokomlsh, W. T. 

NEW MSXIOO. 

BAXTAR. , 

JPrinoipal, 
Mr. Elmore Ohas6, Jaoksonyille, HI. 

Matrons, 
BIrs. Elmore Ohase, Jacksonyllle, HI. 
Miss Mary W. Green, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tea^^ier, 
MisBldaJ. Piatt, SantaF^. M. M. 



CHINESE MISSIONS. 



Superintendent, 







BcT. Wllllani C. Pond, D.D. 


San Frandsoo.'OaL 






Teachers, 




Los Angeles, 




. Mrs. G. A. Sheldon, 


Los Angeles, Oal. 


(« f« 




Miss OlaraM. Watson, 


«< It tt 


<• « 




LooQuong, 


** II 11 


Marysyllle, 




Miss M. A. Flint, 


MarysvlUe, Oat 


Oakland 




Miss L. F. Lament, 


Oakland, Oal. 


(« 




Ohln Ghnng Mow, 


II II 


OroTllle, 




Miss Zllla Deuel, 


OroviUe, Oal. 


<< 




Miss Jessie Martin, 


« « 


Petalnma, 




Mrs. M. H. Oolby, 


Petaluma, Gal. 


Sacramento, 




Mrs. Billa Oarrlngton, 


Sacramento, CaL 


i( 




Ohin Foy, 


« i« 


San Buen&Tentura, 


Mrs. Ida White, 


San Buenayentora, OaL 


II i< 




Gin Foo King, 


«• tt It 


San Diego, 




Mrs. M. A. MoKenzle. 


San Diego, Gal. 


II II 




Qnon New^, 


*i .< II 


San Francisco.- 


-Oenirai, 


Miss J. S. Worley, 


San Francisco, Gal. 


II II 




Mrs. M. A. Green, 


II II It 


l€ II 




Miss Bosa E. Lament, 


*t II It 


it II 




Miss Violet W. Lament, 


t« 11 •< 


II II 




Thomas E. HaTen, 


tt «i (( 


II 1. 




JeeGam, 


«« ** at 


II 11 


-Barnes, 


Mrs. H. W. Lamont, 


tt II (« 


l« II 


It 


Wong Gam, 


" «« « 


l< II 


-West, 


Miss F. N. Worley, 


*t It II 


II It 


II 


Mrs. 0. Goodwin, 


" II II 


It II 


i« 


Chin Gaing, 


tt It K 


Santa Bazterm, 




Mrs. E. M. Shattnok, 


Santa Barbara, Gal. 


Santa Omz, 




Miss Mary L. Perkins, 


Santa GniB, OaL 


It II 




Tong Jin, 


" « M 


Stockton, 




Mrs. M. H. Langdon, 


Stockton, Gal. 


i« 




Hong Sing, 


i« II 



4S CanvmHon of Colored Jtoman Gatholies. 



CONYBimON OF COLORBD ROMAN CATHOUCa 

** A National Conventioii of Colored RjDman Catholics, compoted of 
delegates from nearly all the colored Roman Catholic chordies and socie- 
ties in the country, began its sessions on the morning of January ist, in the 
St Augustine Colored Catholic Church in Washington. Every seat was 
occupied when Father Tolton, of Quincy, IlL, the only colored Catholic 
priest in the United States, began the celebration of solemn High Mast. 
Immediately in front of and beneath the* pulpit sat his Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, who delivered the sermon. He was clad in scarlet robes. At the 
conclusion of the sermon, the Cardinal welcomed the delegates in his own 
name, and in the name of the clergy and of the congregation. He said : 

*' * This gathering will mark an era in the history of the colored people of 
the United States, for never before have colored Catholics of the country 
met in convention.' He suggested that the convention discuss the educa- 
tion of the children — the religious education necessary to the life of the 
Republic The umhfersal level ef the CathoUc Ckurch — its equalify — wmt 
eloquently dilated upon^ and attention was Erected to the fact that a colored priest 
had celebrated mass in company with two white clergymen,*' 

We quote the above from the FeopUs Advocate^ a paper published in 
Washington, D. C, by colored editors and in the interests of the cdored 
people. In comments upon the above report, it adds : 

" The presence of a Negro priest of pure lineage, bom a slave, ordained 
at Rome, Augustus Tolton — the property of Stephen Elliot, as the record 
stands in the Vatican — the appearance of Cardinal Gibbons in his official 
robes to sanction the meeting, his eloquent reference to the universality of 
the Church of Rome that ' knows neither North, South, East or West ; that 
knows neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian,' may mislead 
the unwary as to the real object of the movement Its real purpose is to 
propagate the Roman Catholic faith among the colored people. So far as 
this meeting will secure from white Protestants a greater interest in, and a 
more Christian recognition of, the Negro as an equal participant in the 
Gospel plan, we regard it as Providential We are not ready to concede 
that the Roman Catholic Church has been the friend of freedom, of educa- 
tion, of human rights and of progress. We do not see that anything is 
gained by claiming for Roman Catholicism to-day, or in the past, what is 
clearly not so. But the Roman Catholic Church has placed itself squarely 
on the doctrine of the Gospel as taught by Christ upon the question of uni- 
versal brotherhood. Prejudiced as many may be by long years of training 
against the tenets of this church, all must acknowledge that this practice of 
the Romanists as manifested in the presence of a black man on terms of 
perfect equality, officiating at the altar of St. Augustine's Church, assisted 
on his right and left by white priests, in the presence of his Eminence Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, will be put in striking contrast with that of the white American 
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Protestant churdies who are willing on every occasion to sacrifice the Negro 
to secure the co-operation of the South on other than Gospel terms/' 



Rev. George W. Moore, of the Lincoln Memorial Congregational Church, 
at Washington, to whom we are indebted for a full account of the sessions 
of the Congress, comments upon it as follows : 

'' Mr. D. A. Rudd, of Cincinnati, editor of the Atnerican CaikpUc Tribune^ 
a colored Catholic paper, was chosen permanent Chairman. Upon assuming 
the office he spoke favorably of the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
the Negro, saying especially : ' The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man is taught and practised by the Catholic Church in no doubtful 
terms.' He advocated the starting of Catholic schools and the aiding of 
those already started. The following facts were presented by the Committee 
on Resolutions : There are twenty colored Roman Catholic churches in the 
country, each of which has a school annexed. There are sixty-five other 
colored Roman Catholic schools; eight colored Roman Catholic orphan 
asylums ; and three reformatories. Five thousand colored children are ^ 
taught in these schools, and three hundred children in the asylums. Seven 
colored students are preparing to become priests. The Pope from Rome 
cabled his greetings in response to a cable from the Congress, saying : ' The 
Sovereign Pontiff gladly and proudly blesses you with all his heart' The 
influence, patronage and wealth of the Roman Catholic Church are all at the 
service of this movement, and if Protestants build up caste-churches in the 
South, the Romanists will not." 



AMONG THE TBNNBS8BB MOUNTAINa 

BT ■YAMOILiaT JAMIS WBABTOM. 

My visit to the people among the mountains was rather a departure 
from my usual work — that of preaching to the colored people. I have 
preached here about two weeks, the attendance being good, and the interest 
deepening as the meetings went on, until now we have more than a score who 
have professed to find Jesus precious to their souls. 

The condition of the natives in this vicinity is very sad. Their ignor- 
ance and pride coupled make it almost impossible to do anything for them. 
The rough roads over the rocks and mountains make it a dangerous under- 
taking for them to attend church in the evenings. Several of us started for 
a meeting among them on a recent Saturday afternoon, with rubbers, um- 
brellas and waterproofs, prepared for mud and rain. We crossed a rickety 
old wooden bridge that had been nearly washed away by the floods, and com- 
menced to climb the mountain side by a road that was nearly as steep as a 
steeple and which wended around to nearly every point of the compass, ever 
going up^ over ruts and rocks, roots and trunks of trees, now jumping across 
a ravine, and next dimbing a fence. At last among the thickets and brush 
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there were some signs of life, and we came to an opening among the trees 
where we saw a miserable'looking old shanty. The first thought was, can it 
be possible that human beings live in a shed like this? We drew near and 
saw two women sitting with their knees up to the open fire on the hearth. 
They looked much surprised to see us. We told them that we were going to 
hold a meeting at a house a little farther on; will they go ? No, they don't 
care to go, expectorating the tobacco juice from their mouths into the fire at 
the same time. We replied, " You would better go; it may be you will never 
have a chance to hear an Englishman again; " to which we got a reply, 
** Hear a w-h-a-a-t ? " Whether they knewwhat an Englishman was, or not, or 
even if they ever heard there was such a country as England I cannot say ; 
but I understand there are thousands of these people who know nothing of 
the outside world, and many who were never five miles away from their own 
door-step in their life. With a patch of ground for com, another for tobac- 
co, with wood for the fire, they are as contented as the President; alas, 
too contented ! 

We entered the cabin to which we were going by a door-way in which 
we must needs bend our heads very low to get inside. The first thing that 
struck us was the gloom and darkness. In each comer of the room was a 
bed, with a smaller one pushed underneath, and two sick people suffering 
from slow fever. It is no wonder, for eleven people occupied this one room, 
about twelve feet square. Need we wonder that misery and squalor are seen 
all around? An old soap box from the grocery formed a comer cupboard. 
Two old chairs which perhaps belonged to their great-grandmother, all frame 
and no seat, an empty box, and a bucket of water with a tin scoop, formed 
the whole furniture of the mountain cabin. Poor souls ! I was told that I 
had done wonders when one day, during an address, I got them to smile ! It 
was quite a treat to see a smile upon their faces. Joy seems to be outside 
their domain altogether, and the worst feature appears to be that they have 
no desire for anyttiing different. If they get the idea that you think them 
low down and want to lift them up, they at once commence to stretch them- 
selves up to their full height and stand upon their dignity. They will not 
fail to tell you plainly that you must not think they belong to the " know* 
nothing " class. They " know what is right and what is wrong, without you 
coming here." This is often said, even by those who live immoral lives. 
Pride of race is often affected towards the colored people. A colored man 
unfortunately had been drinking and was left at the depot Some one stum- 
bled against him, saying, '' I did not know it was a man; I thought it was bag- 
gage." His companion spoke up and said, ''It isn't a man; it's a nigger." 
Often their children are bright, cheery-looking children, well-bdiaved, unas- 
suming and quiet These poor mountain people might do well to take a few 
lessons from many of their despised, dusky neighbors. 

The whole work, in my little time among these people, has greatly touched 
my heart and drawn out my sympathies towards them. 
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ITBM8 FROM THB FIBIJ). 

Trinity School, Athens, Ala.: 

^ Daring December there was a special religious interest in view of the 
meetings held by Rev. Mr. Wharton, your missionary evangelist The meet- 
ings were well attended by our students and by the people. These meetings 
were greatly blessed to the quickening and upbuilding of Christians, and 
twelve persons professed conversion. All of our pupils except one, above 
the primary department, are professing Christians. Our student prayer 
meetings are exceedingly precious seasons to teachers and pupils. We have 
just organized a Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor which prom- 
ises to be very helpful 

''On account of these meetings we could not make our usual preparations 
for a Christmas concert and presents to the children. Accordingly, we 
invited them all to our parlors to a reception on Wednesday the 26th, 
and to our great surprise, there came a Christmas box on Tuesday, with 
presents for every one, greatly to the joy of the little ones, yes, and of the 
large ones also. After the distribution of the gifts, delightful music bubbled 
from every throat, and the universal testimony was, ' This is the best Christ- 
mas I ever spent' " 

Straight University, New Orleans, La.: 

" We are having a glorious revival. Every night during the Week of 
Prayer there have been glad hearts. I think there is scarcely a boarding 
student who is not thoroughly aroused. Most are seeking the Saviour. 
Eighteen have found peace. Many day students, and others who are not 
students, have been much interested. One young man who has been a scof- 
fer at all good things, came to the meetings, and soon came under the in- 
fluence and asked us to pray for him. As I write in Stone Hall, I hear on 
all sides the sound of prayer and singing." 

Ths new church at Crossville, Tenn., was dedicated on Sunday, Dec. 
30th. The new building is very tasteful and convenient, in a beautiful and 
central location. Six new members were received — all Northern people. 
The house was full both morning and evening. Much interest was shown. 
Rev. G. S. Pope preadied in the morning and Rev. S. E. Lathrop in the evening. 

Shbrwood Academy opened its new winter term with increasing num- 
bers. The school is gaining favor with all classes and is doing an excellent 
work. 



" Habits and Manners," is the title of a neat little volume by Mrs. 
W. A. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. It is made up of the lectures delivered 
by Mrs. Armstrong to the students of the Institution, and is a remarkably 
dear statement of the roles that should govern the habits and manners of 
ladies and gentlemen. These lectures, though originally addressed to colored 
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students, are equally applicable to white people, for here, at least, odor 
makes no difference. The book has many other items of interest, as for ex- 
ample, rules for cooking, recipes, etc. 



THE CHINESE. 



A aLIBCPBXI AT 8HADT 8IDB. 

BST. W. a rOMD, D.D. 

Our friends will get a quite one-sided and mistaken view of oar 
work among the Chinese, as of any other missionary work, if they have 
nothing but the sunny-side reports to read. It is a war that we are waging, 
and war is serious business. The varied fortune of the battle involves de- 
feats, incidental and temporary, on the way to the final victory. Sometimes 
it is hope deferred. 

There are Chinese in ^om we have come to be deeply interested, for 
whom we have long prayed, who have for years been among the most con- 
stant and most pleasing of our pupils, and for years have been convinced 
that an idol is nothing, but that the God of the Bible is the only true God, 
and the Christ of the Gospel the only true Saviour, who stop just there. 
Over and over again we ask about them, only to find them still just there. 
Not a step forward seems to have been taken, and meanwhile time — ^weeks 
that grow to months, and months that grow even to years — ^time that might 
be full of service, runs to waste. The heart gets sick with this hope deferred. 

Then there are cases of disappointment Bright hopes have darkened 
almost to the blackness of very despair. A brother whose conversion, [nmst 
I say apparent conversion ?) has seemed to be unusually clear; whose walk 
as a Christian seemed, while he was with us, to be well-nigh perfect; whose 
spirit was singularly humble, devout and Christly; who was growing rapidly 
in knowledge of the word, and cpuld already preach the word with power^ 
goes back to his home in China. Sore pressure is brought to bear upon 
him, and he pays some sort of homage at an idol's shrine« He feels forth- 
with condemned. He will not be a hypocrite, and therefore will no longer 
profess to be a Christian. Now that he has returned to California, he is 
ashamed, he says, to show himself among the brethren. He stands aloof ; 
keeps out of sight, and thus takes the very path along which Judas hastened 
to his doom. In vain do we show him the better way of faith ; in vain 
speak to him of Peter, or of the Father's welcome to the prodigal, and the 
delight we once had in him adds soreness to the heartache of our disappointed 
hope. 

These are not solitary cases. Yet we may thank God that they repre- 
sent not the general rule, but the exceptions. The general rule is that of 
constancy and faithfulness, and these exceptions are such as occurred even 
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in the Apostolic ministries : how madi more to be expected in oars ! Yet 
the pain they bring and the shadow they cast are none the less real and deep. 

Another element in shady side arises in a quite different quarter. ** Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before," and these shadows just now obscure 
our sunny side. We resolve not to be worried about to-morrow, and yet 
we must not enter doors that open except we first count the cost That 
coming event is a deficit that seems inevitable, unless we shut our ears to 
what sound like the calls of God. Our plan heretofore has been to 
listen to these calls and answer them if possible, believing that he who gives 
the commission will not fail to supply the means. Nor has this faith been 
put to shame. Yet, when the rules of arithmetic confront one at every sum- 
ming of his probable resources and subtracting of his fixed expenditures, 
and the figures, like fleshless, bony fingers, point him to deficits and unpaid 
bills impending, then, even while faith maintains her hold, it cannot be 
denied that shadows cross our path. Our friends ^o have helped us hitherto 
most expect some urgent appeals before this fiscal year is ended., The 
utmost economy shall be practised. Each dollar shall be made to do full 
service, if care and watchfulness on our part can assure this, but the work 
matt not be hindered. Souls are at stake, priceless and immortal. 

I have not yet reached the end of my catalogue of shadows, but I soon 
tire of looking at the shady side. Shadow pre-supposes sunshine, and sun- 
shine there is, dear, abundant, having cheer in it for the present and promise 
for the future — ^promise of harvests such as may make this year to be as the 
last and even more abundant 



ANNIVBR8ART OF CHINESE BfllSBIONS. 

Superintendent Dr. Pond is a modest man, and we, therefore, take the 
liberty of quoting from, the QmgregationaUst a little sketch by our friend 
Dr. Holbrook, of the recent anniversary of the Chinese Mission as present- 
ing a broad ray of sunshine over the '^ Shady Side," as given in Brother 
Pond's candid artide above. 

The Chinese Missicm of the A. M. A. on the Pacific coast, under the superinten- 
denoe of Rev. W. 0. Pond, D.D., is very efficient and succeBsfol. Its thirteenth anni- 
▼ersary was held on Sunday evening, December 9, in the First Congregational Church 
in San Francisco, Prof. I. E. Dwinell presiding. The exercises by the Chinese con- 
verts indicated remarkable proficiency in the English language and in music, both in 
solos and choruses. Jee Gam, the first convert, and now employed by the courts as an 
interpreter, read an address on *The Congregational Association of Christian Chinese,*' of 
such merit in thought and language, tliat some doubted its originality, which, however, 
was vouched for by Dr. Pond. The writer sketched its origin in 1871 and the progress 
of the Association since, and said it had l)een the means of the conversion of more than 
TOO Chinese, and that it designs to send missionaries to China. It is self-supporting, 
though the expenditures during the year have been #9,619.60, of which #2,066 were for 
rent Dr. Pond advocated the appointment of itinerant preachers to labor with the 
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Ghineee in the moviDg oampton the rallroadA. Rev. Dr. BMTOwtmada a ?«cy aOectiTV 
appeal for funds, and a collection was taken. Dr. Pond certainly deserres great credit 
for his labors in this department, in addition to the pastorate of Bethany Church in San 
Francisco, in which there are a large number of Chineie. 



BUREAU OF WOMAN'S WORK. 

mai D. ■. 0018011, saoaaTABT. 

WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Co-opiBAToro WITH THX Amibioan Missionabt AseOOLLTION. 



Ma.— Woman^ Aid to A. IL A., Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Mrs. a A. Woodlrarj, Woodfords, He. 

Vt.— WomanlB Aid to A. IL A., Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Mr8.Henr7 IMrbanka, 81^ Jcimalrar7,y t 

Yt.— Woman*B Home Mlaa. Union, Secretary, 
Mm Bllen Oegood, Montpelter, V t. 

Comr.— Woman^ Home Mlaa. Union, Beoretary, 
Mm a M. Hotohklae, 171 Capitol Are., Hartford, 
Conn. 

K.T.— Woman*B Home Mlaa. Union, Seeretarj, 
Mm William Spalding, Salmon Block, Sjra- 
eiise,N. T. 

Ala.— Woman's Mtarionary Aeeoolatlon, Seere- 
tarj. Mm G. W. Andrews, Talladega, Ala. 

OHia— Woman's Home Mlaa. Union, Secretarj, 
Mrs. Flora K. Begal, OherUn, Ohla 

Ian.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Beoretarj, 
Mrs. W. B. Moesman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

III.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, Mrs. 
a H. Talntor, 161 Washington St, Chicago, HI. 



Mum.- Woman's Home Miss. Society, Beo rl My, 

Mlas Katharine Plant, sasi Portland Aveniia, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Iowa.- Woman's Home Miss. Union, Boiffsf gy. 

Miss Blla B. Marsh, QrinneU, Iowa. 
Kambis.- Woman's Home Miss. Society, BeoM- 

tary, Mrs. G. L. Eppa, Topeka, Kan. 
MiOH.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secremry, 

Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Lansing, MIcfa. 
WIB.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, 

Mrs. a Matter, Brodhead, Wlsi 
Nib.— Woman's Home Mlsa. Union, 

Mm L. F. Berry, 7M N Broad St., FremoQt, Neb. 
COLOBADa— Woman's Home Mlsa. Union, BeoM- 

tary. Mm & M. Packard, Paeblo, Cola 
Dakota.— Woman's Home Miss. Unkm, P res l d^Bt, 

Mm T. M. Hllla, Stonz Falls; Secretary, Mm 

W. B. Dawes, Bedfleld ; Treasurer, Mrai B, B. 

Flfleld, Lake Preston. 



We would suggest to all ladles connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Uniona, lliat 
funds tor the American Missionary Aseodatton be sent to us through the treasurers of the Unloo. 
Care, howerer, should be taken to designate tbe money as for the American Missionary Assoolatkm, 
since vndetfgnated/undM will not reach us. 



THE BffOUNTAIN GIRLS. 

But why the girls f Because the girls are immortal as well as the boys. 
Because the girls in their education have been neglected far more than the 
bojrs. Because the girls are to be the mothers of the next generation. 

That they are immortal, and capable of becoming and doing much in this 
life would seem to be doubted even by their parents. The n^lect of the 
girls in their physical, mental, moral, and religious education, is enough to 
draw pity even from the most stupid Christian. 

Hundreds are put into field work from spring till autumn. They follow 
the mule and " bull tongue." They wield the heavy hoe, sprouting newly 
cleared land. They look after cattle on the ranges and the mountain swine, 
and if these are needed for meat, kill and dress them as a man ?FOuld do. 
Said a woman the other day, '* I wish I had as many dollars as I have alone 
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killed and dressed hog;s/' With parents the boy means a *' heap " more than 
the girL A boy can shoot deer and coon, fox and rabbit, can build cabins, 
can keep school, and " seems ** be a doctor or go to Congress. With this 
impression, if anybody is clothed and sent to school, it is the boy^ while as a 
rule, the girl is poorly clad and stays at home to do the boy's work, to make 
" craps," and grow up in ignorance. If in berry time they can get a few 
dimes to buy a calico dress and a pair of shoes, contentment settles over 
their faces. Aspirations for anything better they have not, for an avenue 
leading to a more hopeful life they have never dreamed of. To look into 
the future there is nothing sunny or bright. Illiterate, they marry young 
some poor fellow, and with no money they begin life, build their cabin home 
in the timber land, girdle a few acres of the sutely trees of oak and chest- 
nut, and there raise a family to take the same dark and gloomy view of life 
the parents have had. 

Must this condition of things continue, among a people, too, who are all 
native bom Americans, who have fair native abilities to become a power for 
good if trained in Christian schools ? 

Is it not time a special effort be made for these girts f They are growing 
older. They will soon be the mothers of a new generation. With illiterate 
mothers what will that generation be ? Just what the present generation now 
is. What will it be if these girls now growing up are brought into a school 
like ours at Pleasant Hill ? Here, if there can be sufficient room and ample 
teaching force, they will be taught and trained in a practical knowledge of 
all the duties of life, especially in those of the household. If we educate 
and save the girls we are using the very lever needed to lift these hopeless 
and neglected thousands living at our very doors, out of their degraded life 
and bring them into the light of the 19th century, and qualify them to 
take positions among the best women of the land. 

The work for which I plead is full of encouragement and hope. 
It is not in Africa. It is within one or two days' ride of the largest and 
most wealthy churches of our country, those who love the Kingdom of 
Christ and have sent, and are still sending, their thousands of dollars to the 
ends of the earth, while these bright American girls are, by some strange 
oversight, neglected at our very doors. 

The American Missionary Association has undertaken a noble work 
among them, and something has been accomplished, yet this good work has 
but just begun. The grey dawn has only cast a few signs of daylight over 
the mountains. To carry this work forward successfully in behalf of the 
neglected girls, there should be, in a great natural center of operations like 
Pleasant Hill, a spacious boarding hall with an industrial department and 
home, for those girls. It should not be stinted in size, but large, well-ar- 
ranged, and well-equipped in all its departments from the primary up- 
wards, where they can be taught everything a girl ought to learn, 
not only in books and in a Christian life, but taught to sew, kn 
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darn stockings, to make good bread, and keep house with order and neatness, 
and do everTthing needed to be done in a Christian home. If the ma/im 
girls can come from their cabin homes into sadi an institution and be thns 
thoroughly trained, the axe is then laid at the very root of the tree of a 
squalid life of illiteracy, and a life of Christian culture and hope comes in 
its place, where Christian mothers throw angelic brightness over their house- 
holds, and fatnilies of children are trained to aa well their part in this great 
and growing nation. The institution I suggest, and for which I must plead, 
should not only be latge enough to accommodate girls near at hand, but 
from other neighboring States who stand in need of such a home and train- 
ing. It should be a Bethel for these immortal waifs, a house of bread, so 
well provided for as to take the poorest who cannot pay a cent of their own 
expenses. On this base it will be doing the greatest and grandest work pos- 
sible for the two millions and a half who are scattered as lost sheep over the 
mountains of our own land. b. dodob. 



RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, 1888. 



MAINS. $871.08. 

Aubarn. teml J. M. Perkins 

AoiniBta. Mite Boxes, Mlae K. Carpen- 
ter*B & & OlMS, 7.60: 8. & CIms, Mite 
Boxes, f^M Student Aid, TaUadega C. . 

Bancor. FlntCh 

BatiL '' Helplnir Hands ** of Central Ota., 
/or Ind'l SeK, WiUiamsbura, Ky 

Brae HUL Mission Circle, hj Graoe 
Dodge, for Seima^ Aim, 

Brewer. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Bninswlok. First Cong. Cta. 

Fftrmlngton Falls. Cong.Cta. 

Fozcroft. Mrs. D. Blanobard. 

Freeport Cong.ClL ... 

Gorham. First Cong. Cta. 

IslandFalls. Cong Cta 

Maotalas. Sab. Sota. of Cong. Ch 

Nortta Bridgton. Cong.Cta. 

Norway. Mr& Mary K. Frost 

Patten. Sab. Sota. of Cong. Cta., for Stu- 
dent Aid, Bmsroon Itut 

Portland. Foortta Cong. Cta 

Portland. Infant Class. St. Lawrenoe St 
Sab. Seta., for Student Aid. Gregory Inst. . 

Skowtaegan. Ladies of Cong. Cta., Box 
Goods, by Mrs, L. W. Weston 

SouttaParis. Oong.Cta 

Ptalppsborg. Cong. Cta 

York. First Cong. Cta. and Soc 



NEW BAMP8HIBB, $814.87. 

Brookllne. Cong. Cta 

Concord. Sontta Cong. Cta., to const Bit. 

ALFRED T. BILLMANL.M 

Concord. ** ligtat Bearers," for Student 
Aid^StorrtSeh 

Concord. ** Friend " for Bet. Alfred Con- 
net 

Great Falls. FirstCong.Cta 

Greenfield. Cong. Cta 

GofSitown. Sab. Seta. Class, for Brewer 
Normal 8ek 

Hampton. Cong. Cta 

Hancock. Cong.Cta. 



Hanorer. **Dartmoatta ReUgloos Boo." 

ffr IndlemM, $0 00 

$10 00 Hudson. Miss B. A. Wamer,/i>r Student 

Aid^ IkUladepa d 15 00 

Keene. ^ Friends in Second Cta.," 81.86; 

tfBO "^ Friend." l,/9r/fHi<dM jr. SB SB 

8000 Lisbon. First Crag. Cta., ad'L 60 

Nastana. Ladles, BbL of C.,/br Oreenwoed, 

50 00 8.C 

Newlpswiota. Cong. Cta.,.; 6S 

8 50 Peterboro. Sab. Seta, of Union Bran Cong. 

8170 Ch^forStorre ScK,Aaanta,0<L 8180 

50 00 Soutta Newmarket Miss H. L. Fltta, for 

5 98 Student Aid, Talladega C 15 00 

9 00 Stoddard. ** Pansies," /or Chriitmae Iree, 

16 88 Meridian, Miee 8 00 

96 08 Tilton. Cong. Cta., Sab. Seta. Class of 

10 00 Don, for Student Aid 8 00 

6 00 Woliebora First Cong. Cta. and Boa, (8 
4 50 of wtaicta for Student Aid, Oregon IneL) 

50 and baL to const Chablu F. Fahksb 

L.M. 98 88 

7 00 Winotaester. Cong. Cta., for Wilmington^ 

15 00 ir,a 84 00 

8 00 VERMONT, $614.95. 

Cabot Cong.Cta. 10 00 

4 60 Castleton. Sab. Sota. of Cong. Cta.,ybr /n- 

10 00 dian M. 85 00 

19 50 CasUeton. Cong. Cta 81 45 

'Ctaelsea. Misery Concert Cong. Cta 6 86 

i Coven^. Mrs. B. P. Cowles, for Moun^ 

tain Work 5 00 

1 00 Bakersfleld. Cong. Cta. and Soc., to const 

DSA. John A. Perkins L. M. 11 7S 

60 6t Bennington. Second Cong. Cta 45 84 

Berlin. BbL and Box of C.^for MclnuiK, 

18 00 Qa. 

Burlington. College St Cong. Cta 61 97 

10 00 Burlington. Mrs. O. D. Owen, for Meln- 

90 00 to$K Oa 4 0f7 

6 00 Dummerston. Cong. Cta. and Soc 4 66 

Hartford. Second Cong. Cta 99 60 

6 00 Jerlctao Center. First Cong. Cta 11 19 

18 70 Manctaeeter. BbL of C, for Melntoeh. Okk; 

25 00 SforFreigtat 8 00 
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Xdiidoee FaUbi BbL of C, M Mcintosh, 

€kL 

MlddlebiUT. Cong. Gh $1178 

MUton. Cong. Cta. and 800 15 71 

Nortb Hyde Park. Cong. CIl and 80a... 7 00 

PlUsford. Cong. ClL and 800 07 00 

Patney. Conj^ Ch. 10 85 

Shorebam. ** Willing Worken," and Cone. 
Sab. Scb., for W<mum*s Work, SaoannaJL 

Ga 8000 

Stowe. Cong. Cb. and 800 46 85 

TergenneSb BUxaCBenton 100 

VergenneSb BbL of C. /or Melntoih. Ga., 
WalUngford. BbL of C, for MelrUoM^ Oa. 

Weetminster. Cong. Cb. and 80c 10 00 

Weetmlnater Weat Cong. Cb. and Soc.. 88 88 
WeatRandolpb. MIbb Betaey Niobols. . . . 1 00 
WlndBor. bab. Scb. Cong. Cb., 10.81 ; QU- 
bert A. Davis, Siipt., IdZi^ for Melntoih^ 

Ga 90 68 

Woloott Cong.Cb. 4 60 

▼ennont Woman's Home Missionary 
Union, by Mr& William P. Fairbanks, 
Treas.,/M' W<m%an*$ Work: 

Jamaica. ** Sunbeam Band." 8 00 
Cbarlotte. Rosebud Mission 

Band 500 

Saint Jobnsbury. Qlrls* Mis- 
sion Band of Nortb Cong. 
CtL^ipeeiai/ar Marion^ Ala., 7 00 15 00 



1600 95 

ESTATB. 

Wilmington. Estate of Mary Bay, by B. 
M. Haynes, Trustee 6 00 

$514 95 

MASSACHUSBTTS, $4,990.68. 

Acton. Cong. Cb. and Soc 10 46 

Ambers! First Cong. Cb., 80; Soutb 

Cong. Cb.,10 60 40 60 

Andorer. Sab. Scb. of West Cong. Cb. . . . 46 10 
Andover. M. B. Manning, f&r TaUadega 

C 7 60 

Andover. Mrs. S. B. Abbott, Box Sewing 

Sob. material, /or ^SAtfTuwod. Ttrnn 

Asbburnbam. Hosea Qreene 5 00 

Aubumdale. Cong. Cb. and Soc 88166 

Auburn, Boston, Springfield, Mass., Ran- 
dolpb, y t. *' Friends," Set of Cbambers 
BncyclOMedla,ibr Conn. Ind>l SeK Oa... 

Boston. Mount Vernon Cb 806 69 

'*ALady»' 100 00 

H. Q. Maynard. to const. 
MlBS K. L Matmabd 

L. M 8000 

Bdward A. Strong 85 00 

& D. Smltb, for &gan... 60 00 
** Friend," for Mountain 

Work 10 00 

Woman^ Home Miss. 
Am'iLjbr Pteatant HiU^ 

Tmn 5 00 

Doicbester. ''B." 10 00 

"Friends," for In- 

dkmM 6 85 

Miss Mary A Tuttle, 
1.76, for Indian M. 
and 760., yVw JfoHa 
Adl^f Seh'p Fund., 8 51 

Boxbnry. Immanuel Cb 50 00 

Mrs. Abbey W. Smltb, 
85; Miss Lucy M. 
Smltb, 10^ for Beading 
Room^TougalooU..... 85 00 
*'A Friend,^ /or Mim 
CoUinM' Work, Indian 

M. 150 

SoutbBoston. PblUipsCb 818 11 

West Bozbury. Bmily J. Hasel- 

tine 5 00 

819 06 

BaldwinsTllle. Sab. Scb. of Memorial Cb. 
f^ WtimingUm, N. C 8 



Belflhertown. a B. Soutbwick $100 

Belcbertown. By Mrs. C. F. D. Hasen, /or 

IndianM 80 

Bozboro. Cong.Cb 15 UO 

Brimfleld. Ladles' Union ot Second Cong. 

Ch„firrPreiglUtoOako,y.C. 8 00 

Brockton. Mrs. L. C. Sanf ord, for Frtight 

to Tougaloo^MiM 8 00 

Brookfleld. Cong. Cb. adl 10 00 

Cbarlton. Cong. Cb. and Soa,to const 

ALIO! M. ALDBIOH L. M. 40 97 

Cbelsea. First Cong. Cb., 68; Central 

Cong. Cb., 89.65 87 65 

Coleraln. Mrs. P. B. Smltb 100 

Conway. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Ob. 7 78 

Cummington. Mrs. H. M. Porter, Books 

for SherwoodTmn. 

Dalton. Mrs. Louise F. Crane, 100; Miss 

Crane, 100 809 00 

Bast Brldgewater. Union Cong. Cb. and 

Soo 18 04 

Bastbampton. Payson Cong. Cb. 888 06 

Bastbampton. Sab. Sob. of First Cb.,/(>r 

Saniee Indian M 18 50 

Bdgartown. Cong. Cb 16 04 

Enfield. Cong.Cb 8186 

Bnfield. Mrs. Gea a Bwlng and Sab. 

Scb. Class, /DT JtKUan jSbA'p 10 00 

Brerett Cong. Cb., adl. 5 00 

Framlngbam. George Nourse, 10; Mrs. 

a N. Brewer, 5 15 00 

Gardner. First Cong. Cb., to const Bb- 

wimConaktL. M 80 00 

Gloucester. Bran. Cong. Cb. 45 00 

Grafton. Bvan. Cong. Cb. and Soo 50 00 

Gi afton. Tbree Bbls. of C.,/or Ortmwood, 

8.C. 

Great Barrlngton. First Cong. Cb. and 

Soc 71 08 

Greenfield. Second Cong. Cb 58 98 

GllbertTllle. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., for 

Student Aid, Fiak U 60 00 

HanoTer. Second Cong. Cb 10 00 

Hardwick. CaL Cb. adl 160 

Hinsdale. '* Friends" by Mrsw Kate a 

Plunkett, for 8ch*p Bndowmmt Fund, 

Fiak U 9800 

HoUlston. BibleCbrlstlansof DistNa4. 60 00 

Hyde Park. First Cong. Cb. and Soc 81 88 

Lakevllle. Ladies' Foreign Miss'y Soa, 

for Teaeh»Jnd(an M. 86 85 

Lawrence. iTnlted Cong. Cb. 5 00 

Leominister. Ortbo. Cong. Cb., 99.75; 

'^TbanksglTlng reunion," 4 108 75 

Littleton. Cong. Cb. and Soc, 18 ; ** In Me- 

morlani,B. C. H.^'5 18 00 

LowelL JobnSt Cong. Cb., 87.90; Paw- 

tueket Cong. Cb.. 18.57 ; ''A Friend," 14. 60 47 
Ludlow. ''Precious Pearls," by MIm M. 

B. Jones, /or If ooon, Oa 8 00 

l>nn. First Cong. Cn 86 77 

Maiden. FlrstCong.Cb 86 00 

Marlon. Cong. Cb 8 86 

Medford. Mlis Mary F. Bills, AriZ0a<Un^ 

Boonty Tougaloo U. 85 00 

Medford. McCoUom Mission drole. 15 00 

Medfleld. Second Cong. Cb., for Freight 

to ChaUomoogay Tenn 8 60 

Medway. ViUageCb 40 00 

Medway. B. F. Rlcbardson, 8 Boxes of 

C. eto.,ybr Skerwovd^ Tmm 

Merrick. Marcia M. Hoisington 4 50 

Mllford. First Cong. Cb. and Soc 69 00 

Mllford. Ladles oi Cong. Cb. . for Studont 

Aid, TaOadsga C 5 50 

Mllbury. Mrs. Louise & Putnam 5 00 

Montague. Cong. Cb 1100 

Monson. Young Ladles' Working Club 

of Cong. Cb., BbL and Box of C, A>r 

Tougaloo U 

Mlttlneague. Soutnwortb Paper Ca, 

Case Paper, /or 7V»Ztod0$faC 

Neponset Stone Mission Circle of Trinity 

OoT^t, Ch.yfi>r Freight to TaUadega C 8 98 

New Bedford. ''A Mend," 188.60 ; Nortb 

Cong.Cb.,58.U 186 68 



66 



SeoeipiB. 



Newburjrport, WhltoHeld Oong. Ch. $M tl 

Newton Center. Flnt Cong. On., /or In- 

dkmM W 60 

Newton HiiaiLuida Mn. C. H. Guild, 

_/or Momttain Work 6 00 

North Brookliel<L Mn. W. H. Montefue, 

MSMi*ntAid,FUk U 6 00 

Pepperell. JBY&n. Ck>ng. Ch 47 68 

Pepperea Ladlee'BeneT. Soc,ybrAni^M 

to GifMmoood, & C 160 

PittBfleld. First Ck>ng. Ch., 8L74 ; Sontti 

Cong. Oh. and Sou., 41.8S 1S8 66 

Pzlnoeton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Oh., /or 



Saet Cambridge. Mi 
Box,ybrXtt5w^_Jir. C. 



MaM. MlOilLF. Aiken, 



Gardner, Maaa. Membenof FlratCoog. 

8ab.Soh.,Boz 

Medlleld, Maea Second Cong. Oh.. Bbl.. 
Neponaet, Maae. Stone Mlaa Circle of 

IMnitj Cong. Oh., 8 Bbla.,/»r TaUads^a 

C 

Newburj, Maes. First Parish, BM. 

Bozbory, Mass. Jane D. Prootor, Box 

Christmas Gifts, /or JStorrs jSbA 

South Framlngtuun, Mass. Ladies Ass*n 

.. , ,. of Cong. Oh., Bbl.,/9r fToword Cr 

y,a lOOOlWatertown, Masa Ladles of PhlUlpa 



WUminffUm,y, C. 10 00 

Baynham. First Cong. Oh. and Soo 88 71 

Shelbome. Sab. Soh. of First Cong. Ch. . 8 10 
SomerriUe. *' Friend," Box of a, /or 

QTt0wmodL, &C 

Soath Deerfleld. Cong. Ch., 66.11, and 

Sab. Soh. 18,80 to const LuoiuB T. Bak- 

Bis and COLTON Stxbbimb L. M.*s. 89 41 

Soath Wejmoath. Second Cong. Oh. and 

Soc.,Ar WUmingUm^N. C. 80 00 

Springfield. Miss N. Bumham, 10, fcr 

Mountain Work^ Mrs. Persls Bomham, 8 18 00 

Stookbridge. Cong. Oh 88 68 

Stooghton. First Cong. Ch 4 89 

8wami)Soott. First Cong. Oh 98 60 

Taunton. Trin. Cong. Ch., to const. Fud- 

■BioK B. AUBTiN, Miss Flobxnob £. 

Franoib, Miss Sarah A. CAmpnim 

Mbs. Qwobom H. Rhodis and Mbb. fl. B. 

CiSWBLL L.M.'B 186 00 

Templeton. Mary Wilkinson, /or Jfoim. 

tutnWork, 1 00 

Walpole. Ortha Cong. Ch. 40 81 

Townsend. Cong. Ch., 88.90 and Special 

Christmas Coll. 8.89 87 79 

Wakefield. Infant Dept, Sab. Soh. Cong. 

Ch.,16;Mr. Morrisl,/9rirotmtci<nrorI. 16 00 
Waltham. & 8. Class, M Student Aid, 

atomSek 6 00 

Wellesley. Young Ladies in Welleeler 

CoUege.M Stu^nl Aid, Fi$k U 67 00 

WeUesley Hills. Cong. Ch. 60 00 

WestMedford. CongCh. 6 06 

West Boxford. Cong. Ch 9 00 

West Bojlston. First Cong. Oh. and Soc. 90 88 
Westfield. Rot. L. H. Blake, ybr Student 

Aid^FiMkU 60 46 

Westminster. First Cong. Ch 9 60 

Weymouth. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Oh., fitr 

Wiiminffttm, N, C 10 00 

Williamstown. First Cong. Oh 88 61 

Y. P. a 0. E. of Cong. Ch 



Oh., BbL. >br OoJka, M C, and BbL,>r 

Atkmtm U 

Weymouth and Brain'^ee, Mass. Cong. 



Sab. Sch., Bibles, J^amrs, etc 



Wincdiester, 



Ussle Chapla, 



ByM 
BbL,ybr/'(MMn<inZL TVfm. 
Woroestor, Mass. Old South Oh., BbL« 
TaL 77, /or Hampton Inai 

RHODE ISLAND, 8>78.44 



Barrlngton. Cong. Oh 

Bast ProTidenoe. Newnian Cong. Ch . . 
ProTidenoe. Pilgrim Cong. Oh., (8 
which /or Jfounta^n ITorA^) 



OONNBCnCUT, 18,868.48. 

Berlin. Second Cong. Oh 

BlackRock Cong.C^ 

Bloomfield. Cong. Ch 

Birmingham. **A Friend." 

Branford. Ladies Aid Soc. of Cong. CtL, 

for Own, Ind?l ScK, Oa 

Bridgeport. Park St. Cong. Ch 

Bridgeport. Dea. Bdward Sterling, 6: 

Rer. H. A. McKelYey,6: Dea. Joel 

Blakeslee, 8 : Mrs. Richardson, 8 ; Mrs. 

G. Baldwin, 1 ; W. H. Marigold, 1, for 

Student Aid, Tougatoo U. 

Bridgeport. Infant Sch., Sab. Soh. of 

First Cong. CtL.for Rmbud M 

Bristol. Cong. Ch, Young Men's & & 

Class, £)>0eia//9r Touoaloo U 

Bumside. ^"Yrien^^ for Rombud Indkm 

M 

Danbury. First Cong. Oh. 

Danbury. Second Cong. Oh 

Deep Rlyer. Cong. Oh., to const Jomr 

H. H'LOMMKDIXU L. M. 

BastHaddam. First Cong. Ch. and Soo., 



f76 60 
17 00 

180 94 



75 97 

»77 

780 

500 



H 04 



Winchendon. Y. P. & 0. B. of Cong. Ch. 16 00 

Worcester. Union Oh. 808 98j 75.80; **A Friend*' 6... 7..... i 

Worcester. Salem St Mission Harves- I Bast Woodstock. Ladles of Cong. Ch., 

Vn^fOt Student Aid, Piek U 75 00 for Conn. IndH ScK, Oa 

Woroeeter. Primary Dept of Piedmont 

Sab. Sch., /or 5*tt,i\»ri»,2fec 60 00 

— '*8." 40500 

*'A Friend In Massachusetts," 



f&r Mountain Work 49 00 

•♦Friends," for Student Aid, 

TaUttdega C 6 00 

HamiMlen BenoTolent Association, by 
Charlee Marsh, Treaa.: 

Ohlcopee, Second 888 69 

Chicopee, Third, (1.84 of 

which /br/ndton If) 1186 

Huntington, Second. 1188 

Mlttlneague 10 86 

South Hadley Falls. 1191 

Springfield, North 4S 00 

Springfield, Memorial 7 78 

West Springfield, Park St. .. 89 79 

176 81 

OLOTHINO, BOOKS, ETC. BEOKTVED AT BOSTON OFFIOB. 

Boston, Maas. *'A Friend," Package for 
Wtlliafn$burg, Ky 

Brockton, Maas. Mra. L. C. Sanford, BbL 
for Tougaloo U 

Cambridgeport, Mass. Mlsa L. Palmer, 
Box 



East Woodstock. Ladles' Soc., BbL and 

Valise of a, eto.,/9r ThomaevUU, Ga.,., 

Brerett Cong. Ch. adl 

Farmington. Nancy S. Gaylord 

Glastonbury. Geo. G. Williams, 100; J. 

B. Williams, 50, /or Student Aid, Fiek U. 
Glastonbury. Bernard T. Williams, for 

Teacher, Indian M, 

Guilford. John & Erarts 

Guilford. •* Wigwam Club," First Cong. 

(Jti., for Indian SelVp 

Hampton. **A Friend." 

Hartford. Mrs. Mary 0. Bemls 

Hebron. Ladles' Soc. of Cong. Oh., BbL of 

0. etc.,/or ThfymasHUe, Oa 

Kenalngton. **A Friend." 

Kent Sab. Sch.of Cong.Ch.,/»rPteMan< 

HiU, Tenn.Mountain Work. 

Meriden. Center Ch., (85 of which for 

Tou(f€Uoo U. and 85 from Levi B. Yale, 

for Mountain Work) 

Mlddletown. Third Cong. Ch 

Mlddletown. Sab. Sch. of South Cong. 

Ch.. /or TeacKn-9, Indian M 

MlUord. First Cong. Oh., 150L/9r /mlian 

M.. SarUee Agency and 5 for Hampton Jf. 

and A. Inat 

Morris. Cong. Ch 



17 oa 


15 Ot 


10 00 


1 CO 
8168 
11 85 


80 68 


80 80 


85 65 


100^ 
10 00 


160 00 


60 00 
10 00 


10 00 

50O 

80 00 


460 


80 00 


60 OO 
19 05 


85 00 


166 00 

10 81 



Iteceipi9. 



57 



New Canaan. Cong. Cli SM 85 

New Britain. Soutti Cong. Ch.. (1 of 

wlikH/n- Hampton a; •nd^/fwO 189 01 

New Britain. Fint Churoh of Christ 46 70 

New Haven. Homphrey St. Cong. Ch., 

to const. RST. Fbakk R. Luoxbt L M... 75 00 

New London. Flr8tCong.Ch 5194 

New London. J.N. UaxnAt/br TaUad§ga 

C, 10 00 

NewMUford. Flnt Cong. CIl, 65.72; Miis 

LucyTurrilLlS 71 72 

Newington. Cong. Ch 12 90 

Norfolk. «' Friend," 17.50, yi»r/fMUm&!A'p: 

Sab. Sch. ,of Cong. Ch., 20, for tUmlrud 

ifMHonJr.. ..TT! 57 50 

Norwalk. First Cong. Ch 17 06 

Norwich. Broadway Cong. Ch 680 06 

Norwloh. Satr. Sch. of Bnokingham Ch., 

for IWidker, 25; Mrs. Frances D. Leavens, 

2 ; James Dana ColL^br Boh^p FwuL 1, 

for Indian M 28 00 

Oronoqae. Mrs. Mary B. Curtis 5 00 

PlantsTllle. Ladies Ind'l Soc., for Conn. 

Ind^lSeh,, Ga 86 00 

PlantSYllle. CoUeoted by '^litUe Reo^ 

hen » TwitQbell,>br Bo^ebud Indkm M, .. 80 

Flalnrille. Sah. Soh. of Cong. Ch., for 

Oaka,y,C, 20 00 

PlaluTllle. Mrs. 8. H. Dxinham 60 

Plymouth. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., ybr 

atiudmt Aid, TougaUm U. 12 00 

Putnam. Second Cong. Ch 22 21 

BoOkyHilL Cong. Ch 10 00 

BookTiUe. Union Cong. Ch. 4148 

Salisbury. Sab. S<^ of Cong. Ch.« for 

3te0fter,/nd«mJr 25 00 

Saybrook. Mrs. G. F. Ward, 80, to const. 

J. L. Hatdbm L. M.; Cong. Ch. and Soc, 

20.74. 6074 

Sdtioa Mrs. Chas. B. Stowe. 150 

Sharon. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Slmsbury. James Reld, /or /tidian Jf 1 60 

Somers. Hon. H. K. Kibbe, 10; Mrs. H. 

K. Kibbe, 10; £. Cutler, 1; B. P. Rus- 
sell, 1 ; Halsey Huff, 1 ; CoL Amos Pease, 

1 ; Cong. Ch., 7.90 82 00 

Southbury. Cong. Ch 7 77 

South Manchester. First Cong. Ch. 74 65 

South NOTwalk. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch... 75 00 

Talcottville. Cong. Ch. and Soc 180 75 

Terryrille. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch. adi, 

far Botehud Indian M. 2 46 

Thomaston. P. Darrow 1110 

Torrington. First Cong. Ch 5 00 

UnlonTille. First Cong. Ch. of Christ. ... 20 oo 

Vernon. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Yoluntownand Sterling. Cong. Ch. adl. 1 00 

Washington. F. A. Frisbie 100 

Waterbury. Second Cong. Ch 80 00 

Westbrook. ** Christmas OfTering from a 

Lady." 2 00 

West Hartford. First Ch. of Christ 128 42 

West Hartford. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 

forTmtgaioo U 52 00 

West Torrington. Ladies' Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch., /or OSorm. ind'fScA., Gks. 12 67 

Wethersfleld. Miss Bmma C. Harris' & 

a Class, 2.80; Miss Mary J. Harris' & S. 

QiJim^Ufor Booebud Indian M,. 8 80 

WUlimantic. Willimantio Linen Ca, Box 

Thread, ybrfi%«noo'xf, Tenn 

Winchester. '*Toung People's Mission 

Circle," by Miss S. J. Marsh, for Ttaehsr, 

Santee Indian Sch 15 00 

Windsor Looks, *»A Friend." 2 00 

Windham. Cong. Ch. .. 5 21 

Winsted. First Cong. Ch., for Indian M. 
and to const Fred. Lou Qrant, L. M. . . 57 00 

Wolcott Cong. Ch 7 20 

Woodbury. Ladies' Miss'y Soc. of First 

Cong. Ch.,fi»r ThomasvilU^ Oa 26 00 

Woodstock. First Cong. Ch., baL to const 

Mbs. Bbabtub H. Blackmbb L. M 26 64 

, , for Hope Station, In- 
dian M. 75 00 



Antwerp. 



Union of Conn., by Mr& S. M. Hotch- 
klss,/[>r ed. ofgirU, WiUianubwrg, Ky..,. 



NBW YORK, $4,178.17. 



$10 06. 



8127 



Woman's Home Missionary 



First Cong. Ch. 

Brooklyo. Stephen Ballard, yi»r pureham 

of land in WiUiamoburg. Ky ,. 1,800 00 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, for BaUard 

Buitdtng. Mac<m, Oa 1,616 00 

Brooklyn. South Cong. Ch., 75 : Central 

Cong. Ch. ad'l, 5 ; Sab. Sch. of Central 

Cong. Ch., 87.60 ; Lee Are. Cong. Ch., 

10.85; Wm. H. Kent, Bdl of C 127 75 

Brooklyn. Mrs. Joseph H. Adams, /br 

liacher, Indian M. 25 00 

Brooklyn. King's Daughters, by Miss A. 

H. Benjamin, /M* WiUianfburg Aoadrnny^ 

Ky 16 00" 

Chateaugay. Joseph Shaw 5 00 

Cindnnatus. Cong.Ch 25 00 

Clifton Springs. Hey. W. W. Warner. ... 8 00 

Coventry. Samuel A. Beardslee 10 00 

Fairport Primary Class Cong. Sab. Sch., 

40, /br Santee Indian SeK; Contents 

Birthday Boz,4 44 00^ 

Fairport A. M. Loomts 5 00 

Frankfort Dewey Hopkins. 160 

Fredonia. Wm. McKinstry, 86 ; Sab. Sch. 

otPne. CtL,W^fi>r Student Aid, FUk U. 50 00 

Homer. Cong. Cn 15 68- 

LeRoy. Miss Delia A. PhiUips, 10; Mrs. 

M. J. McBwen,5 15 00 

Lima. Mr& A. B. ICiner 100 

Millers Place. Cong. Soc 75 

Munnsrille. Cong. Ch 6 00 

New York. Pilgrim Ch., 100.25; Qen'l 

Clinton B. Fisk, 60, to const Mi8B M. B. 

MoLiNl and Ml88 M. A. Kinnbt L. M.'s 166 25 
New York. Mrs. H. B. Spelman,/9r Stu- 
dent Aid, Atlanta, Oa 2500 

New York. Miss Georgiana Kendall, >br 

SanUe Chapel, Indian M 10 00 

North Walton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.... 9 88 
Ogdensburir. Y. P. & C. B. of Cong. Ch.. 00 

Port Chester. MUo Mead 4 00 

Perry Center. Ladles' Beney. Soa, BbL 

ot i)., fjr Tougaleo IT 

Rodman. '' WllUng Workers," BbL of C, 

/or Talladega C 

Sag Harbor. Charles N. Brown, to const 

RiY. John Jat Harbison L. M 80 0(^ 

Sherburne, Ladies of Cong. Ch., Box of 

ArticleBf&r Fair, Tallaaega C 

Smyrna. Cong. Ch. to const L. L. Fbr- 

Ris L. M., 60; Upperyille Sab. Sch., 8... 

Utica. Betheeda welsh Cong. Ch 

Walton. H. B. St John, /or WitUamebwrg, 

Ky 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of N. 

Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas., for 

Woman^e Work : 

Binghamton. Helpers H.M. 
Soa, to const Mrs. W. Q. 

Trowbridgb L. M 80 00 

Brooklyn. Sab. Sch. of Puri- 

tanCh 1166 

Paris. *' Judd Mi8&ion*Band," 

for Boeehud Indwtn M. 9 64 

61 19 

NBW JBBSBY, $15.25. 

Arlington. '* Ladies' Mission Band," 
for Student Aid, Beach Intt i t6^ 

Jersey City. Wayeriy Cong. Ch lo 00 

Orange Valley. Two Scholars in Sab. 
Sch., by Miss Annie Bradshaw l 00 

Orange. Mrs. Austin Adams, Box of 
Stockings, 128 pairs, new 

Orange Valley. Cong. Ch., 8 Bbl's Christ- 
mas gifts and Articles for Fair, /or TaU- 
adegaC 

Roseyille. Florence C. Lyman, /»r Indian 
Jr., 2; Lucy L Seymour,! s (T 



68 00 
500 



500 



68 



Jteeeipts. 



PSNNSTLYAinA, |42.ia 

Amot Katie Barr on True Blae Card. . . $t 10 

Bradford. Charles BL Webster 4 00 

Carlisle. W.W. Woodruff 10 00 

North Bast Miis C. A. Taloott 100 

Philadelphia. Susan Long8treth,/(>r CM- 

nsmM »0Q 

Westchester. Geo. B. Thomas, Lot of 

Pear, Peach and Cherry Trees /9r TaUa. 

ega^ AUk. 

OmO, $888.06. 

Akron. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., /br StO" 

dgtUAid^FUkU, 60 00 

Chardon. Cong. Ch 6 08 

Charleetown. Cong. Ch 4 86 

Chatham Center. Cong. Ch., (10 of which 
from Lather Clapp and 10 from Mrs. 
Mary Clapp). to const. Miss Bdith 

THATOHBBL.M 40 00 

ClndnnatL Walnut Hills Cong. Ch. ad*l 

6.49 ; Mrs. Betsey B. Aydelott, 6 4S 

Clereland. BucUd Aye. Cong. Ch. 2iaoi, 

to const Mbb. Mabtik L. Bbbosb, Mbs. 

Alya Bbadlit, Mun B. J. Barnvm, 

Mbs. William B. Habt, Miss Buzabith 

C. Aybrt, MI88 Sarah hat.?^ Hbs. 

Thmdohji 1L Batb L M.'b.; Sab. Sch. 

of Zlon Cong. Ch., 11; Plymouth Ch., 

7.64 . Mr& B. A. Clark, 60c S80 06 

Clereland. M. L. Berger, D.D., 6, for 8tu~ 

dent Aid, nUIadega C 6 00 

Clereland. "• Friends,'' /or StwUnt Aid, 

laUadsgaC 1 16 00 

DonnelsYllIe. Blla Purssell 6 00 

Bbrria. Ladles' Soc. Cong. Ch., Box of 

Basted Work,/»r Conn, IfuPl 8eK. Oa, . . 

Florenoe. *»C. aF." 40 00 

Genera. Cong. Ch., BbL of C.,/»r Stom 

aBK,Aaanta,Oa 

Greenfield. *' Coral Workers" of Cong. 

Ch.,/»r DaJboto /mlian Jf 6 00 

Hartford. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Hudson. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., for Roee^ 

hvidlndianM 10 00 

Kelley'B Island. Rey. C. H. Phelps. 6 00 

LodL Ladles M. Soc. of Cong. Ch., Box of 

C.,/»r ToUiftaioo U 

Mallet Creek. Mrs. J. A. Bingham. 6 00 

Marietta. Mary B. Dimond, Bundle C, 

for Sherwood, Torm 

Mesopotamia. Oong. Ch. 7 07 

North Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch. adl 1 10 

Oberlln. Dudley Allen, M.D., to const 

Pbof.F.F. Jmwwnh.lL 80 00 

Oberlln. Second Cong. Cb,, for TiUaUon 

CandK^Tntt 10 00 

Oberlln. Mrs. Maria GoodeU Frost, /or 

Woman^o Work 6 00 

Oberlln. Ladles of Cong. Ch., BbL of a, 

for Storro 8eK, AUanttLOa 

Perrysburg. Rey. J. K. I)eerlng 8 00 

Rochester. Cong. Ch 8 68 

Tallmadge. Toung Ladles' Mlss'y Soa, 

for MemphiM. Tmn 10 00 

Wellington. Cong. Ch., to const Mbs. 

Cabro VIBHEB L. M 60 00 

West Wllliamsfleld. Cong. Ch 9 86 

Ohio Woman's Home Missionary Union, 

by Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts, Treas., /br 

iroman> Work : 

Cleyeland. Ladles H. M. 
Soc. of Buclld Aye. Ch., (40 
of which /or Dakota Bwlee 

andPrimeri), 100 08 

aeyeland. T. P. & a K of 

FliBtCong.Ch 160 

North Bloomfleld. *' King's 
Daughters," for Student 

Aid, Storro aeh 19 00 

118 60 



8686 06 



MTAn. 

Mount Vernon. Bsfiate of William Tur^ 
ner, by George J. Turner ] 



»00 



INDLkNA^HaOO. 

Bloomington. Mra A. B. Woodford. /^ 
Student Aid, Fitk (X 10 00 

ILLINOIS, 8MB9.06. 

Amboy. Pkg. Patchwork, /M-JfofrOe,.! to. 

Batayla. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Beecher. Cong.Ch 8 89 

Bunker HBL W. M. U.of Cong. Ch., Pkg. 

otCforTougaloo U 

C^caga First Cong. Ch., 70.68; New 

Bngland Cong. Ch., 4ai6: South Park 

Cong. Ch., 19; -Caiai" 1; •*Lamp 

Lighters Band," LlnoolnPark Ch.. 7.oo. 180 77 
ChlUicothe. R. W. OUllan, BbL Books, 

for Skeneoody Tnm 

(Preston. Cong. Ch 16 90 

Danyille. Mrs. A. M. Swan 6 00 

Blgin. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 18.81, 

M Student Aid in the South, and 19.64 f» 

InditmM 96 96 

Blgin. Mm K B. C. Borden 96 (D 

Oalesburg. Rey. Qea T. Holyeke 6 00 

JacksonyUle. Cong. Ch. 8 00 

LaGrange. L. M. Union 6 00 

LoweU. "V.G.L." 6 00 

Malta. Con|L Ch 6 78 

Oak Park. First Cong. Ch., 148.60 ; Sab. 

Sch. of Cong. Ch., 99.46 178 06 

Oneida. 0>ng. Ch 90 00 

Ottawa. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for Fiek 

U 96 00 

Payson. Cong. Ch 16 14 

Paxton. Sab. Sch. of (3ong. Ch.,/»r Sek^p 

Endowment Fund, Fiek (T 10 00 

PoplarGrore. Cong.Ch 6 00 

Princeton. Mrs. P. B. Cioas 19 00 

Quincy. First Union Cong. Ch. 47 78 

Bockford. Mrs. M. R Penfleld and Miss 

M. F. Penfleld, for S$h*p Bmdowtnent 

Fwnd,F(ek U 96 00 

StUlman Valley. Loy^oy Johnson, 100; 

Cong. Ch., 87.97 187 97 

Sycamore. Henry Wood 10 00 

'n>nica. Mr& K. J. Moore 100 

Turner. Mrs. R. Currier. 6 00 

Wyanet Richard Herrick on ^True 

Blue"Card 8 00 

Illinois Woman^ Home Missionary Union, 

by Mrs. a B. Maltby, Treas. /»r IFom- 

€m?o Work: 

Buda 740 

Blgin. First Cong. Ch 16 00 

Hamilton 9 80 

MUbum 96 08 

OakPark 87 00 

Rockford. Second Cong. Ch., 

f»r Student Aid, FiOTu 98 60 

Rockford. First 0>ng. Ch.. 16 00 

118 40 



MTAn. 

Chicaga Bstate of Mrs. Ruth A. H. Cook, 

: byX L. Sweet, Ad'm „ 686 00 

:81«489_98 

MICHIGAN, $806.07. 

BattleCreek. "A Friend." 60 

Dexter. Dennis Warner *90?00 

Baton Raplda. Flr8tCong.Ch 14198 

Grand Blana Ladles' Soc.. by Mrs. J. H. 

Ctatfnigbt,f&r Athene, Ala 8 76 



JBeee^tB. 



69 



Grmnd Ledge. IraP. Holoomb 

Grend Kaplda Sab. Bob. of Gong. Ch.... 

OreenrlUe. Ooof . Cb 

First Oong. Cb 

T. Hadion, ^0 of irbiobyi»r 



iTmoatbCb 

Pine Creek. Ck>iig. Cb., for WUmingten, 

SalenL* Ifi&CbBil' MnT AnghHn '****'"'' 

Teoomseb. Ber. JameeYlnoent 

IOWA. $»1.SI. 

Ames. First CoDf. Cb 

Oostalia. W. H.B«ker 

CbarleaCity. Cong. Cb 

Clear Lake. Cbristlan Endeavor Boo., by 
Mary J. Tbompeon, for JBomA ImL, Sn- 



wa nna J L Oa., 
Tteeoa wlUard ConVerse.. 



Danlap. Cong. Cb. 

Durant Mrs. L. IL Dntton 

BldonL Flr8tCong.Cb 

Genoa BlofC. Cong. Cb 

OrlnnelL Cong. Cli 

Hlokory Grore. Cong.Cb. 

Independence. Ber. W. 8. Potwln, ftr 
Stiadent Loan Fund. TaUadegaC 

Independence. New England Cong. Cb., 
6w90; Pleasant PrairleCb., 8 70 

Muscatine. German Cong. Cb 

Oskaloosa. Cong. Cb 

BockRapida L.B.800 

fitoenoer. Sab. Bob. of Cong. Cb 

waoooma. BbL of a, for aeMwnmdk^ Qa., 

Wayne. Cong. Cb 

Iowa Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
/or Woman? • Work: 

Cedar Baplda. Mra Louisa 

B.8tepbens 50 00 

Cbester Center. W. M. 8. . . 85 

Dubuque. Sab. Sob. of Cong. 

Cb 7 00 

GrlnneU. W. H. M. U 7 60 

GenoaBlufl. W. M. a 8 10 

Bookford. L.M.8 10 



15 00 
86 00 
60 00 
106 80 


100 00 
88 84 


18 00 
650 
10 00 


18 80 
100 
500 


870 

500 
8180 

800 
80 86 

476 
18 41 

815 



Minneapolis. Plymoutb Cb $14 00 

Nortbfleld. FlrstCong. Cb 4185 

SalntCloud. First Cong. Cb 6 85 

Minnesota Woman's Home Missionary 
Sodety, by Mra M. W. Skinner. Treaa., 
for lfom«m'« Work: 

Minneapolis. Plymoutb Cb. 84 00 
Minneapolis. Plymoutb Cb., 

Y.L.M.8 11 00 

Minneapolis. Mrs. H. L. 



Minneapolis. Park Ave. M.S 



800 
500 



48 00 



MissouBi, iiiasi. 



85 00 

10 60 
800 

11 00 
600 

10 00 

10 85 



idty. FlrstCong. Cb 105 81 

I City. Mlis & O. HUl,/or Studmi 
Aid, TMadsga C 5 00 

ABKANSA8,$1.55. 
Little Book. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb 155 

KANSAS, 174.00. 

Brookrllle. Mrs. Emma B. Sterens. 8 00 

Emporia. First Cong. Cb. 6100 

Highland. MlisAnide Kloes,ybr Studtnt 

lid^FiakU 1000 

DAKOTA, iiaia 

BuffaloGap. Cong. Cb 5 10 

Farga Cong. Cb., 4; T. P. & C. K,l.... 5 00 

inmBABKA, 881.06 

Exeter. Woman's Mlss'y Soo. of Cong. 

Cb. 5 00 

Oxford. F. A.Wood,/»r/ndfan jr 10 00 

York. First Cong. Cb. 16 98 



67 80 



MTATB. 

Toleda Estate of Mrs. Eltsabetb 
Barker, by L. Clark, Ex 



N. 



8881 58 
100 00 



COLOBADO, S85.18. 



778 



875 



$881 68 
WISCONSIN, t81&95. 

Bekylt First Cong. Cb., 70; Sab. Sob. 

of First Cong. Cb.. 88.04 ; Second Cong. 

Cb.,88.8B 186 OS 

Eau Clair. ** Cbeerful Qtyers." 1^ Bertba 

Lb Duganne, Trees 6 75 

Fox Lake. Cons. Cb. 1101 

Green Bay. Mrs. J. M. Smltb and 

'«Frlenda"BoxofC., eto.,/»r Shtrvoood^ 

Tonn 

Green Bay. Pkg. Patcbwork, for MobO^ 

Lancaster.* ' 'cbng.* 'cb.V to* oons't Chabubb 

H.BAXm L.M 5888 

Menomonle. Cong.Cb 18 

Wauwatoea^ Cong.Cb. 1191 

MINNESOTA, |889.4a 

Dulutb. Pilgrim Cong. Cb 6C 44 

Faribault Cong. Cb., for JeweU Mem, 

Hall, Grand VUnc, Tom. 40 71 

Glyndon. Cong. Cb., 8.81; Union Sab. 

Scb.,740 8 05 

Grand Meadow. ''Mission Band," BbL 



Colorado Springs. Sab. Sob of Cong. Cb. 
Denver, sab. Sob. of Second Cong. Cb., 

for TOhtton C. and y, IntL 5 00 

HkblandLake. Sab. Sob. Mlss'y Soo., by 

Harry Orlatt, Treas 10 85 

Pueblo. J. A. and H. Dunlap 8 00 

UTAH, 6875. 

Salt Lake City. Pbllllps Cong. Cb 

CALIFOBNIA, $868.55.* 

San Francisco. Becelpts of tbe CaL Cbl- 
nese Mlislon. (See items below.) 868 55 

OREGON, f96.9a 

Portland. First Cong. Cb., to const Mrs. 
W. P. JONB8 L. M., 65 : Dr. Z. B. Ntcbols 
of First Cong. Cb., 89.90 ; W. H. Hol- 
oomb, Sen., 8 96 90 

WASHINGTON TERR., $10.00. 

Anaoortea Pilgrim Cong. Cb 10 00* 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $58.00. 

Wasbington. Mt Pleasant Cong. Cb., to 
const A. B. Chatfisld L. M. 



G.,/»r Jottetiboro. Ttnn. 
litobfleld. ''Mission Band," 81.50; 
" Two Friends,** 11, for MoHdian, Mim.„ 



88 50 



58 00 



KENTUCKY, 17.46. 



Berea. " Tbe Cburcb of Berea.". . , 
Woodbridge. Bev. E. H. BuUook. 



580 
1 66 



TENNESSEE, $8a6a 



GlenMary. Cong. Cb 88 60 

Joneebora Cong. Cb. 6 00 

BbeaSprlngs. James Martin 100 



60 



Heceipts. 



NORTH CAROLINA, IMXTS. 

HillBbora Carrie E. Jonee 

Oaka. Miis S. W. Douglas, 80 ; Cong. Ch., 



Friends. ♦♦. 



18 00 

85 00 
800 

1175 



150 
76 



Troy. 

Wilmington. Miss H. L. Fitts. 10; Miss 
A.B. Farrlngton,1.75,/or£Kiident^«i... 

GBORGIA, $8.86. 

MoIntodL BbL of C, from unknown 

sonroe 

Marietta. Cong. Cta. and Sab. Soh., 75cts. 

SftTannah. iLJL'iionXgfmerj^ for Student 
Aid, Beaek Inst 



ALABAMA, 94.9& 

Selma. Pint Cong. Ch. 

Talladega. ^Friends,'' for Shidmt Aid^ 
Tamdega C 

FLORIDA, |84.0a 

O^orglana. F. W. Munson 8 00 

Lake Helen. F. B. NetUeton 15 00 

Winter Park. W. H. M. Union, for STw- 

dent Aid, TaUadei^a C 7 00 



1 70 
888 



Ssyannah, Q%, Tuition $409 M 

Athens, Ala., Tuition 8160 

Talladega. Ala.. Tuition 09 86 

Marion, Ala., Tuition lOB 68 

MobUe, Ala., Tuition 887 75 

New Orleans, La., Tuition 888 00 

Meridian, Miss., Tuition 48 80 

Toufraloo, Miss., Tuition 109 86 

Austin, Texas, Tuition 810 88 

Bobbins, Texas, Tuition 8 40 



-8,464 77 

United States Goremment for tlie eduoa- 
tlonof Indians 8,198 46 

Total fbr December $89,918 « 



Donations.. 
Estates..... 



.$48,894 88 
. 4,891 m 



New Orleans. 



LOUISANA,$6 06. 
Central Ch 



606 



Donations $17,548 87 

Estates 980 00 



mCOBCE, $1,791.94. 



$18,478 87 



748 88 

88 50 
60 00 
80 00 

185 00 
54 78 
75 00 

18 50 
897 50 

80 00 

66 00 

00 
87 60 

SI 00 
60 00 



Avery Fund, /vrJftffMitf if 

DeForeet Fund, for PreMenPi 

Cha4r, TaUadsgaC 

a F. Dike Fund, for Straight U, . . 

General Endowment Fund 

Grayes Soh'p Fund, /or Talladega 

C 

Haley Soh'p Tund, fbr Fiak U 

Hammond YMiid.fwr Straight U.,. 
Hastings Soh'p Fund, /or Atlanta 

U 

Howard Thea Fund,/or Howard U. 
H. W. Lincoln Soh'p Fund, for 

Talladega C 

Le Moyne Fund, for Memphig, 

Tenn 

Rice Memorial Fund, ^ Talladega 

C 

Scholarship Fund, A>r Straight U, 
Theological Fund, for TaMadega 

C 

Tuthlll King Fund, /brJSfrea C 

TUITION, $8,454.77. 

Williamsburg, Tenn^ Tuition..... 81 00 

Grand View, Tenn. , Tuition 88 50 

Jellioa Tenn., Tuition. 89 85 

Jonesboro, Tenn., Tuition 112 97 

Memphis, Tenn., Tuition 878 00 

Nashyille,Tenn., Tuition 1,404 56 

Pleasant HilL TenxL, Tuition 17 85 

WilmingtonTN. C, Tuition 850 85 

Charleston, a C, Tuition 448 85 

Atlanta. Ga., Storrs Sch., Tuition. 981 06 

Mcintosh, Ga., Tuition 80 S5 

ThomasrUle, Ga.. Tuition 8150 

Macon, Ga., Tuition 681 00 

DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 

Income for December, 1888, from inyeetments. $8,886 09 

n. W. HUBBARD, 



- 1,791 94 



$68,696 K 

Income 8.614 66 

Tuition 6,464 77 

United States GoTemment appropria- 
tion for Indians »S,196 46 

Total from Oct 1 to Deo. 8a $86,908 48 



FOR THE AMERICAK..M]SSieNABT. 

Subscriptions for December 168 88 

Preriously recelTOd 78 16 

Total $880 48 



*Rbobiptb of TBI California CHDnm Mibbiomb, 
between Sept. 81, 18S8. and Nor. 80, 1888, 
to meet expenses of year ending Aug. 
81,189a 

From Local Missions.— Alameda, 8.— 
Los Angeles, Ann. Mem's, sa— Sacra- 
mento. Ann. Mem'a, etc., 10.76, Chinese 
Friends, 10, bal. to consL Rbt. W. a 
Mbbrill L. M.— San Buenayentura, 
Ann. Mem's, eta, 6«.90, Soo Boo Sing 
Kat, to const himself L. M., 86 ;— Santa 
Barbara, Ann. Mem's, 8.— Stockton, 
Ann. Mem's, etc, 15. Cong. Ch., 4.80... 166 46 

From Churcbss.— Bethany Cong. Ch., 6»— 
Haywards, Cong. Ch., 4. -Oakland, First 
Cong. Ch. adl. 9t. 10.— Plymouth Aye. 
Cong.Ch..ReT. Geo. Mooar, D.D., 15; Rey. 
J. A. Benton, D.D.. 5; Rey. L E. Dwinell, 
D.D., 6 ; Mrs. S. Richards, 5 ; Mrs. A. B. 
Sargent, 5. Mrs. M. L. Merrttt, 8.-San 
Francisco, Bethany Ch. Chinese OlTa, 8 ; 
American Members, Mrs. Helen P. 
Searls, 8 ! W. C. P., 5, toward Rev. W. 
C. Merrill's L. M.— To const Rev. J. H. 
Harwood. D.D.. L. M., 85.— Saratoga 
Cong. Ch. adO, 8.— Vacayille, Cong. 
Ch., 18 188 10 

Individual Hblpbrs.— Messrs. Williams, 
Dlmond & Ca, 10 ; Messrs. Redlngton A 
Ca, 10 ; J. J. Vasconcellos, 6 86 00 



TotaL. 



.$868 61 
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THE RBMBDT— BUT "WHO 18 TO FURNISH IT? 

President Harrison's Inaugural gives in a brief sentence the remedy for 
the great Southern difficulty, viz. Education. 

**If, in any of the States, the public security is thought to be threatened 
by ignorance among the electors, the obvious remedy is education." 

The Southern situation has been vigorously discussed in the last few 
months on the platform, and in the magazines and newspapers, and the con- 
dusion to which the minds of thoughtful men is rapidly coming is that an- 
oounced in the President's Message. 

But the remedy will not apply itself, and the means for an adequate 
supply of educational facilities must be furnished promptly or the time will 
soon come when the case will be hopeless. 

WHAT ARE THE SOURCES OF THIS SUPPLY? 

1. The public school funds of the States themselves. This must be the 
main source. We recognize the fact that the Southern States are compara- 
tively poor, and the further fact, so greatly to their credit, that some of them 
are paying as large a per cent, on the assessed value of their property as do 
some of the Northern States. But all the same, the supply of school houses 
and teachers is utterly inadequate. 

2. From the National Government The Government has done something 
in this direction; in giving lands to the States for educational purposes and in 
establishing the Freedmen's Bureau. It is urged to do more by the pas- 
sage of an Educational Bill. It has been said that there are objections tp 
every possible way of planting a hill of com. But a good deal of com has 
been planted, and it grows. There are objeaions to any possible Educa- 
tional Bill that can be framed. Some of the funds will be wasted, some will 
be expended in favoritism and some will be neglected and not expended at 
all. Bat yet a large share of the money will be spent and well spent, and 
the great good will over-balance the minor evils. But even the appropriation, 
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under any Educational Bill that has been proposed, will be but a drop in 
the bucket. 

3. Another source is from Northern charitable funds. The North owes 
an immeasurable debt to both races in the South. It emancipated the slave, 
and in so doing, assumed its share of the responsibility for the consequences. 
It cannot shrink from the duty under the plea that it is a Southern ques- 
tion, or even because some of the people at the South protest against its in- 
terference. 

The duty of the North is two-fold— educational and religious. It is 
bound to aid in primary, industrial, normal and higher education. It has 
the teachers and it has the money. It has a special obligation to impart 
religious instruction. The public school funds of the South and the money 
of the National Government cannot be applied to distinctively religious edu- 
cation. But there is no such restriction on the Northern schools in the South; 
they can give religious instruction in all departments, and they can train up 
religious teachers and preachers. The North, too, has an urgent call to found 
pure and intelligent churches among the masses in the South. 

The North has not been idle in these respects. The public in both sec- 
tions of the country have, we believe, a faint conception of the amount of 
money already expended in the South by Northern charitable individuals and 
societies. For example, the American Missionary Association, including 
some institutions which it founded and for a time sustained, has expended 
$7,124,151.26 ; and including, also, books and clothing and the amount col- 
lected and spent in connection with its boarding departments, the total sum, 
as near as can be computed, would be not far from ten millions of dollars 
since 1862; and this money has been economically and wisely expended. It 
is due to the Association and to those who have supplied it with the funds, 
that the grandeur of its work should be recognized. But, if now, to all this 
is added the amount expended in the South by other religious bodies and by 
the Peabody and Slater and Hand funds, it will be seen that a mighty force 
is at work, unobtrusive as it is helpful, arousing no antagonism in the South, 
and blessing in its rebound the benevolent contributors at the North. 

THE INADEQUACY OF THE SUPPLY. 

But, as the disciples said in regard to the five barley loaves and the two 
fishes, " What are these among so many? " The means in both cases are 
utterly inadequate, and the need of multiplying is as imperative here as it 
was on the shore of Galilee. We have a Negro population of eight mill- 
ions, which has doubled in the last twenty years, and increases at the rate of 
six hundred per day — requiring, if adequately supplied, the founding of a 
new Fisk University or Talladega College every twenty-four hours. There 
are 1,500,000 illiterate voters in the South, and how can the North, while 
admitting with President Harrison, that if the public security is threatened 
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by this ignorance the remedy is education, withhold its share of the 
necessary means? 

How can the churches of the North, who know that the future destiny of 
these ignorant masses depends upon their religious far more than upon their 
secalar education, refuse the needed gifts for that purpose ? Here is where 
the miracle wrought on the shore of Galilee needs to be repeated. Our 
Lord and Master is not here now in bodily presence, and he entrusts to his 
church the duty of multiplying the bread of life for these vast perishing 
masses. The churches of the North must awake to this great duty. If 
doneat all, it must be done promptly. Present means are wholly inade- 
quate. Every individual Christian at the North should feel his personal 
responsibility and should respond by a great increase of his contributions for 
this purpose. It is not too much to say that the religious influences sent 
from the North in school, in industrial training, in the preparation of Chris- 
tian ministers and teachers, and in the planting of Christian churches, will 
well-nigh constitute the pivotal point of the whole movement. A loss now 
can never be regained, but the achievements of the present should be a stim- 
ulus for the future. The North withheld neither treasure nor blopd to save 
the Union and to free the slave. Treasure and toil will now save the South 
and the Nation. 



SOME CXTRIOUa AND SUaaESTIVE FACTS. 

What proportion of the funds contributed by living donors to missionary 
societies comes directly from church collections ? We presume the answer 
from a large majority of the contributors would be, three-fourths or four- 
fifths. But the curious fact is, that, for the three years, 1886, 1887 and 1888, 
the average contributions to the American Missionary Association from 
diurdi collections are forty-seven per cent, from Sunday-schools seven per 
cent., from Woman's Missionary Societies five per cent, from individual 
donors forty-one per cent. It thus appears that less than one-half the total 
sum comes from collections in the churches.. Another curious fact is, that 
these receipts directly from the churches are uniform, not differing to the 
extent of three per cent in the past three years. So that, with all the impor- 
tunity and pressure, the plate collections in the churches have not increased. 

Another curious fact is, that one-third of the amount donated by individ- 
uals is for special objects, mainly for the increase of plant, and thus adds to 
the cost of running expenses, and is so far forth a burden and not a relief 
on regular appropriations for current expenses. 

What, therefore, is the stable reliance of missionary societies on which to 
make annual appropriations? It cannot be on legacies. It cannot be on the 
special contributions of individuals. It ought to be based on church col- 
lections. These should carry current expenses, and the additional plant should 
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come from outside sources. If this be so, and the societies are to increase 
their work at all from year to year; if, indeed, they are to meet the additional 
cost of the new plant given by individuals, then the church collections shoakl 
be increased proportionately. 

Are we not, therefore, making a legitimate appeal, when we uige upon 
every church member the duty of increasing his individual gift put into the 
plate when the collection is taken ? A vote of the National Council or of the 
Annual Meeting of a missionary body, or of a State Conference, that a so- 
ciety should receive an increase of funds amounts to little, unless the 
individual donor in the church will increase his gifts. 

A little increase here aggregates much. If every member will add five 
per cent, or ten per cent, it will be little to each, but will be great in the 
total.* May we ask our readers to lay this to heart with the query of each to 
himself, '* Is it not my duty to increase my individual contribution ? " 



PARAaRAPHS. 



We have many appeals by letter and in person from colored people in 
the South, for help from the Hand Fund, to aid in sustaining enterprises 
which these people are endeavoring to carry forward. Some of these schools 
are heavily in debt. Others are greatly lacking in necessary facilities, build- 
ings, furniture and teachers. Others are crippled for want of means to meet 
cuirent expenses. Many of these institutions are unwisely located, others 
have no adequate financial basis to warrant their existence, and some seem 
to lack the necessary provision for supervision and responsibility. Taken 
all together, they furnish additional warnings to the people of the Nortfi 
against contributing to individual or local enterprises in the South without 
most careful scrutiny into the facts in each individual instasce. 



A colored missionary teacher in one of the most desolate parts of North 
Carolina writes us as follows : 

'*In making out my bill, you will perhaps not understand what I mean by 
the amount to be * deducted.' I desire to give one-tenth of all my earnings 
to God. Of course it is His by right. Our missionary has brought the mat- 
ter plainly before me, so I desire that you will deduct $2.00 every month, 
which will be one-tenth of my entire salary, and put it where it will be used 
for the service of Christ." 



Rev. Frank G. Woodworth writes from Tougaloo University. 

The school is progressing well. If we have the necessary accommoda- 
tions, I see no reason why the school should not enrol 500 pupils within the 
next two years. We have had nearly 340 thus fan and probably will readi 
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375 by the end of the year, and we have refused between 30 and 40 girls be- 
cause we had no room for them. 



In the last Missionary we gave quite an aocoant of special religioui 
services held in connection with the Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 
In the brief extract below, from a letter of Prof. Steele's, we see some 
pleasant results: 

"Our special meetings in connection with Mr. Wharton's stay of two 
weeks are closed. There have been some eighty or more conversions in 
church and school; over sixty are students in school. The work seems very 
genuine." 

The announcement of the winners of the Tunis Quick prize for gram-* 
mar and spelling has been made by the faculty of Rutgers College. The 
prize was equally divided between James E. Carr of New York City, and 
Milton Demarest of Oredell, N. J. Carr is colored. Last year he took the 
highest honor at the grammar school commencement, delivering the valedic- 
tory and winning a prize scholarship. He has only one eye. 



We would continue to remind pastors and churches of our Leaflets, which 
we will be happy to furnish, on application, to those taking collections for 
our Association. 

NOTES FROM NEW ENQLAND. 

I recently spoke in a manufacturing town in New England. In the fore- 
noon service, a man, evidently an operative in one of the mills, sat in a front 
pew with a whole row of little children beside him, his wife at the end of the 
line with a baby in her lap. In the evening, the same man and family, 
minus the mother and baby, occupied the same pew. After the service, this 
man came to me, and with deep emotion said: " I am only a working man; 
you saw my large family of little children; every penny I can earn counts, 
but I feel that I must divide the living of my children with these poor peo- 
ple you have told us of to-day. We can get on with poorer food to give 
them the gospel." 

This was said in the accent that told that this Christian nobleman came 
from old covenant-making and covenant-keeping Scotland! Not a very 
^dangerous foreigner!" Money given from such extreme sacrifice is 
sacred. Would this spirit were universal! 

« • * 

The close relation existing between the work of the American Missionary 
Assodation for the colored people in America, and that of the American 
Board for the colored people in Africa, is most interestingly illustrated by a 
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contribution which has recently reached this New England office. Rev. B. 
F. Ousley of Kambini, East Africa, sends a contribution of ten dollars for the 
Theological Department in Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Ousley 
and wife [are graduates of Fisk University and went out as missionaries to 
Africa under the American Board, four years ago. After these years of ex- 
perience they realize that Africa must be evangelized by colored people 
trained by A. M. A. schools, and they make this generous contributicm to 

this grand work. 

% % % 

A suggestion made in the Boston " Ministers' Meeting," on the question, 
^* How to conduct a prayer meeting," might be very appropriately applied to 
missionary concerts and addresses. This was the suggestion : '' Keep the tem- 
perature warm, the atmosphere clear, and .don't pommel the Christians!" 
Applied to missionary concerts and addresses, this sound advice would read: 
Keep the missionary temperature warm by telling incidents of missionary 
experience; keep the missionary atmosphere clear by presenting the grand 
hopefulness of the glorious work, and don*t pommel those who attend these 
meetings and give to these causes! 

* * * 

Patriotism is all aglow among the boys and girls of New England just 
now! More than twelve hundred have enlisted recently in the army of the 
'' True Blues." Pastors, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, offi- 
cers of Young People's Societies of Christian Endeavor, and other missionary 
societies have been the enthusiastic recruiting sergeants, and still there is de- 
mand for more recruits. Who will enlist next ? 

• * * 

In the last " Notes from New England," we recorded the gift of an aged 
friend. Now comes this touching letter: 

" Dear Sir: — Please find enclosed $5.00 for the A. M. Association, the 
Christmas present of a son to a father. The father is eighty-one years old 
to-day. He has been with the A. M. A. from its organization, and wishes its 
continued prosperity until its great work is accomplished. 

Yours truly, 

An Old-Time Friend." 



Is there any work. North or South, at home or abroad, that requires 
more versatile gifts or breadth of training than the work of this Association ? 
Here are a few lines from the letter of a missionary in Alabama, which 
illustrate the many-sidedness of this work: 

'' I have organized a Woman's Missionary Society. I have an industrial 
class for girls, and give them instruction in sewing, in housework on the 
principle of the kitchen-garden system, without the practice, as I have not 
the articles to use for that purpose. Then a lesson from the Bible, also, 
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comes in, and some amusement in the way of puzzles. The girls are pleased 
to belong to a society of King's Daughters. I have a class for instructing 
the women in darning, patching, button-hole making and so on. We have a 
Society of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union in which I have the 
Department of Social Purity. 

"You will be able to believe that my time is pretty fully occupied. I re- 
joice that I am able to be here, for I am never so happy as when I am en- 
gaged in this beloved work." 

Is not here a splendid field for missionary work for the King^s Daugh- 
ters throughout the land ? Why cannot the loyal daughters of the King, at 
the North, support such missionaries as this in their self-sacrificing work for 
the down-trodden daughters of this same Divine King in the South? 



PROTB8TANT AND PAPIST: AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

In the communication below, an esteemed friend finds In our Annual Meethig at 
Proridence an object-lesson in the Christian recognition of the colored man, which he 
Tery properly sets over against a like example in the convention of colored Roman 
Catholics recently held in Washington, D. C. Our friend is ri|^t. The American 
MiaBionary Association stands square on that subject. We only wish that everybody 
else, even at the North, stood with us on that plank of our platform. 

"In The American Missionary for February, 1889, I read extracts and 
notices from Catholic sources with regard to the universality of that church 
organization that ' knows neither North, South, East or West, that knows 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian,' and emphasizing 
the fact that a colored priest had celebrated mass in company with two white 
clergymen. 

'* I am thus reminded of the Annual Meeting of one of the most prominent 
national organizations of a religious nature in our land. A few months ago in 
the city of Providence, in one of the finest churches of that or of any city 
in our land, before as refined and cultivated an audience as could have been 
convened in our country, addresses were made by colored men who sat in the 
pulpit with some of the most distinguished white clergymen in the country. 
If one is an object-lesson, is not the other quite as much so ? " 



SCHOOL ECHOSa 



I shall let the students, small and large, speak for themselves a little while, 

that you may see them as we do. And first — 

Ques. — "What are the divisions of North America?" 

Ans. — " Maine, New Hampshire, Illinois, North Pole and South Pole 

and Augusta." 

Ques.— "What is a unit?" 

Ans. — "A unit is a number used instead of a name." 

Ques. — "What makes the water rise in an artesian well? " 
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Ans. — "The upward pressure of the rocks under the water." 
Ques. — " Where do the collar bones meet? " 

Ans. — " Round the north part of the body where the collar fastens." 
Ques. — (In woodworking class.) " What is the object of this exercise?" 
(An exercise in lining wood.) 

Ans. — I. "This exercise strengthens my mine and my character." 

2, " The object of this exercise is wood," 
Ques, — " Define the kinds of sentences." 
Part of answer. — " A purgatorial sentence is one that answers a question." 

Debate. — Resolved^ that Arithmetic is better than Grammar. 
Affirmative: "Arithmetic is better, because without it we could not buy 
ox sell anything, build houses, bridges or raikoads, measure lands or evea 
count Can a man make money by knowing the grammar? Ain't no sense 
in grammar noway. It's always been my experience that 
'A naught 'a a naught, and a figure *8 a figure, 
All for the white man and none for the nigger.' " 

Negative: " To prove that grammar is better, take the Tower of Babble. 
They built it, I suppose, many miles high, and the Lord looked down and 
mixed up their grammar. So if a man was on top of the tower he would 
call down, * John, bring up the hammer,' and John would come up with a 
saw. Then he would send him down for the hammer again, and John would 
bring up the nails. How much could we learn of religion, of history and 
the world around us, if it were not for grammar? Would 1-2-3 tell us all 
that?" 

But I have not left much room to tell about the good side. Many 
of the papers, for neatness, accuracy and clear expression, would do 
credit to any children in the world. Especially is this true of the younger 
pupils, who have received the training of the lower grades of the school 
One essay on Slavery, by a member of the Ninth Year Class, written in two 
days, contained twenty pages, with scarcely an unnecessary word, and very 
few mistakes. I wish you could hear some of the sensible talks in prayer- 
meetings, and fervent prayers for classmates, teachers, and the kind people 
at the North who are trying to help them. 



A teacher from North Carolina sends the following: 

There is not a girl in my school who uses tobacco, and that is sa)ring a 
good deal. I cannot be so sure about the boys, but none use it in school or 
on the play ground. 

One day our grammar lesson was changing possessive modifiers to equiv- 
alent phrases, and the sentence " Washington's farewell address " came up. 
One boy wrote, " Washington's farewell address was made of broadcloth." 

A colored minister, after reading his text on Sunday, said, " I shall put the 
greatest distress of my remarks on the latter clause of the verse." 



A Doctrinal Sermon — Book Ibices. • 99 

Another minister said, *' At one of my stations there were men who 
called themselves conjurers. One of these with his followers went to diurch 
to challenge me. He asked me if I could cast out devils. I told him I 
could, and as ^ was the only man in the house who had a devil, if he would 
come up to the stand, I would cast the devil out of him. The conjurer 
abused me terribly, became to excited I surted down towards him, and 
dared him to meet me, and he turned from me and ran out of the house, so 
jon see if I could not cast the devil out of him, I cast* both him and the 
devil out of the house." 

At another place, he said, the people became very much stirred up con- 
cerning the temperance cause, so much so that many closed their bar-rooms 
and took their Jimmy Johns and poured the contents out on the ground. 
Said he, '' the liquor said gca(^ goody good^ as it ran out of the Jimmy Johns, 
and the people shouted for joy." 



A DOCTRINAL 8BRMON. 

By the kindness of a Baptist missionary, we are furnished with the fol- 
lowing doctrinal sermon: 

Tvl,—'' Ye are the salt of the earth.** 

Scene in a Baptist church. Nineteen candidates awaiting immersion. 

My text am, " Ye are de salt of de yarth." 

You all knows what salt am good for — it is good to sweeten things — good 
to season things — good to keep things from spilin'. We all likes salt in our 
victuals, some people likes lots of salt and dey has it too; some likes jes a 
little, and dey gets it too, but when you eats a whole lot of salt, you gits 
mighty thirsty, and you wants waiir^ tea nor coffee won't satisfy you neither. 
You cries waUr^ and you cries till you gits plenty of it. Brwiren — de text 
says, " Ye am de salt of de yarth." What does it mean ? Christians am 
like salt — we'se put here to keep this old yarth from spilin' — ^to sweeten and 
to season it Some Christians have a heap more salt about 'em then others, 
and iidien dey is full of de salt of God's grace, their soul cries — wtUer — 
water — and a few drops on der head won't satisfy 'em neither. You must 
take 'em down to de river and put 'em in. And that's what we'se goin' to 
do— come chillen. 



BOOK NOTXCES. 



Report of the Centenary Conference of Protestant Missions^ London^ 1888. By 
Rev. James Johnston, F.S.S., Revell, Bible House, New York. 
These two neat and well-printed volumes give a full sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of one of the most remarkable Missionary Conferences ever held in 
the world. The addresses, papers and discussions emanated not from theo- 
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ristSy.but from men actually engag^ed in the management of the great mis- 
sionary organizations of Christendom, or who were actively employed as 
missionaries in foreign fields. In addition to these, there are papers and 
addresses by honored pastors on both sides of the Atlantic, by travelers, and 
by students of the progress of the church in modem times. The possessor 
of these volumes will have a treasury of missionary literature of inestimable 
value. 

The Path to Weatth. By A Blacksmith. B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 

Va. 

This is a unique book. It purports to give the addresses of a practical 
blacksmith, some of them delivered in his shop to a few neighbors, bat the 
audience becoming larger, the rest were given in an adjacent church build- 
ing. To most persons, the title afifords a slight clue to the drift of the book, 
which is to show the duty and the benefits of giving the tithe of a man's in- 
come to the Lord. The author's bottom thought is based on this statement 
in the preface: " God pledges himself for the success of that individual 
who renders obedience to the divine money-claim." In other words, 
the path to wealth is the path of benevolence. The obligation to give the 
tithe is earnestly enforced by the ordinary Scripture quotations, and by ar- 
guments drawn from other sources. Whatever the reader may think of the 
theory of the book, he will find in it a good deal of valuable and practical 
truth. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school, By H. Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia: 

John D. Wattles. 

This book contains Dr. Trumbull's addresses before the Yale Divinity 
School in the course of the Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1888. They were 
not only heard with interest, but the Faculty of Yale Collie expressed 
their thanks to the author, and their wbhes that the discourses might soon 
be given to the public. Such an author in such a presence and with such a 
theme, may well be supposed to have presented whatever is interesting^ and 
valuable on a subject of such vast importance to Christian families and the 
Christian church. We commend the book most cordially. 

Cooking and Sewing Songs and Recitations for Industrial and Mission Schools. 

Edited by Mrs. J. R. Romer. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 

Of a very different style and size from the book above noticed is this lit- 
tle neatly-printed pamphlet with flexible covers, occupying sixty-six pa^^es, 
of songs, to be used by pupils in connection with their industrial labors. 
They are vivacious, pithy, adapted to the purpose in hand, and doubtless 
would cheer and brighten many an hour that might otherwise pass in the 
humdrum of an unrelieved toil, and at the same time impress upon the 
memory and heart a good deal of salutary truth. 
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Tki Songs of Praise with tunes. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 

York and Chicago. 

Contains 500 choice Hymns with music well adapted to meet the require- 
ments of social worship. Such churches as do not desire a larger coUection 
will find this an excellent book of social song. 



THE SOUTH. 



DEDICATION OF BALLARD BITILDINa, MACON, QA. 

MB& LIYJL A. SHAW. 

The dedication of Ballard Building took place Thursday, February 14th. 
The services were attended by a large number of the patrons and friends of 
the school, among the latter some of the leading white citizens of Macon. 
After the opening exercises, short addresses were made by Prof. Zettler, Su- 
perintendent of Bibb Co. schools, Dr. Greene, a leading colored physician, 
and the following city pastors: Dr. Warren, First Baptist; Dr. Jennings, 
First Presbyterian, and Mr. Miller, Washington Avenue Presbyterian, 
(Colored). These were followed by Corresponding Secretary Dr. Beard, of 
New York. 

The music was appropriate and beautiful, and made a deep impression 
upon some of our white friends, who were both pleased and surprised. Prof. 
Zettler gave expression to his interest in all educational matters in this 
county, and renewed his assurances of good will and gratitude if he can do 
even a little to help on a good cause. 

Dr. Warren said that he had known this school and church through all 
its past history, having been present at the dedication of the old church 
twenQr years ago. He has watched the growth, and considered the character 
of the influence here exerted, and so far as he can judge, it has been, and is, 
elevating. He spoke of the value of a practical education, and he said he 
coukl trust these Yankees with their skill and energy to make the training 
they are giving in this school eminently practical. He expressed gratitude 
for the privilege he has had of knowing and loving a number of teachers and 
pastors engaged in labor here, and he invoked the divine blessing upon all 
these consecrated women who have left their homes and friends to do this 
work among the poor and needy. 

Dr. Jennings spoke to the young people of the need of a high aim and 
firm purpose in accomplishing any important work in life. His words were 
full of inspiration to the young men and women who heard him. He 
stood upon the broad platform of Christian brotherhood, and while he 
congratulated the American Missionary Association upon the grand work 
being done, he especially congratulated the citizens of Macon, all of whom 
are reaping the benefits of this work. 
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Dr. Greene's message was one of counsel and instruction for his own 
people. He dwelt upon the generosity of the donor of this beautiful build- 
ing with its furnishings, the improved facilities afforded for teaching, and the 
great need of* a higher appreciation of the benefits thus brought within the 
reach of a larger number than ever before. He deprecated the common at- 
tempt to solve the N^ro problem by stirring up discontent among the peo- 
ple, and making them dissatisfied with present conditions, unless a remedy is 
recommended and placed within their reach. He looked upon every Chris- 
tian school in the South, every man or woman who walks uprightly and deals 
honestly, as helping to the only true solution of the Negro problem. He 
rejoiced in the raising of the standard of fitness to teach, on the part of the 
County Superintendent His words had the ring of successful, manly effort 
in them, and commanded the respectful attention of all his hearers. 

After returning thanks to Mr. Baliard for his noble gift, which brought 
the assembly together, to Messrs. Pettit and DeHaven for the fidelity with 
which they have wrought, to Prof. Zettler for his counsel, and to the Chris- 
tian friends who have helped and encouraged the work by their sympathy. 
Dr. Beard gave an address full of information, concerning the work of the 
American Missionary Association, its aims, encouragements, and results. 
He emphasized the importance of making a right use of blessings, and 
spoke of the danger that attends all effort to help others, that it may 
become a hindrance instead of a help, according to the way in which it is 
received. He left a well-defined impression that it is the aim of the organ- 
isation which he represents so to supplement the efforts of those who are trying 
to help themselves, that true independent manhood and womanhood shall be 
developed. He then introduced the subject of a change of name for Lewis 
Normal Institute. He stated that it was with the hearty concurrence of Gen. 
Lewis that he now announced that this school should be henceforth known as 
Ballard Normal School. 

When Dr. Beard closed, Mr. Furcron, President of the Macon Sunday 
School Union, (Colored,) lose and made [a motion in behalf of the colored 
people of Macon, that a rising vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Ballard for 
this beautiful building and its convenient and tasteful furnishings. Dr. 
Warren made a special request that the franchise be extended so as to include 
the white friends present, that all might vote. It was responded to by the 
whole assembly's rising. After the benediction, the various rooms were visi- 
ted and admired. The beauty and convenience of the rooms, the fine pic- 
tures on the walls, the beautiful desks and chairs for the teachers, the elegant 
Steinway piano, tlie bell, and the handsome stoves, were all noted and heart- 
ily commended. 

The day passed off pleasantly with but one regret, viz: that Mr. Ballard 
was not with us to share in our joy and to let us all see his happiness in doing 
good to others. 
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TEN TEARS AT THE FRONT. 

BT BIT. 8TA1ILBT ■. LATHBOP. 

The month of November, 1888, completed the cycle of ten years of my 
active service in the work of the American Missionary Association. They 
have been years of intense interest and great enjoyment. Ten years of 
itndy, four in the army, and eight years of pastoral labor in Wisconsin pre- 
ceded; bat of all these marked periods, none have been more truly enjoy- 
able and fruitful than these last ten years of preaching the gospel to the 
poor. It has been my good fortune to visit at various times most of the 
prominent points in the work of the Association in the South, both in the 
colored and in the mountain white departments. 

And so, from this decennial standpoint of experience and observation, I 
want to put on record a few thoughts which have been sinmiering in my 
mind. 

I. — The vast importance and far-reaching influence of the work that 
has been done. From all these schools and churches, scattered through 
this Southland, there have come forth, year by year, hundreds of young col- 
ored men and women, whose minds have been disciplined and characters 
deeply impressed for a good life. Thousands have gone out to teach and 
labor among their own people, with hearts aflame with true missionary zeaL 
They have labored among innumerable trials and discouragements, in leaky, 
rickety log-cabins, without desks, without blackboards, maps, charts, or other 
educational necessities. They have been eager and zealous workers for 
Sunday-schools, for temperance and righteous living, even when oftentimes 
opposed by the old-time preachers and church-officers of their own race, and 
sometimes opposed by the whites. So the leaven has spread far and wide. 
A great work has been accomplished by these schools and churches. These 
ten years have seen a most decided uplifting of character and power among 
the colored race. They are steadily acquiring property, building homes and 
improving their surroundings. There are now over eighty newspapers pub- 
lished by colored men in the former slave States of the South. Some of 
these are very creditable specimens in typography and in ability, and 
they have great and increasing influence. The great majority of these edi- 
tors and teachers have been educated in the A. M. A. schools. There are 
also several colored lawyers, dentists and physicians, who have almost with- 
out exception been educated in our schools. The direct results in our Con- 
gregational church work are not as plainly apparent, because most of the 
students when coming under our influence are already connected with other 
diurches, or else their parents are, which amounts almost to the same thing. 
So the Baptists and Methodists have reaped rich harvests through the training 
of their sons and daughters in our schools. But these same denominations 
have been through this means greatly uplifted and purified, so that great good 
has come to all these strong and numerous churdies, besides the steady 
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growth of Congregationalism as well. Rev. Dr. Curry, one of the leaders 
of Southern thought, said in a recent address before the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, " The Congregationalists have done more than all other denominations 
for the education of the Negro — they have done grandly, patriotically." To 
my eyes, which have been wide open during these ten years, there are most 
marked and gratifying signs of progress apparent in every way. Far and 
near the leaven has spread, the older denominations are improving, the prin- 
ciples of industrial and Christian education are accomplishing untold good. 

a. — ^There is also manifest in these ten years a marked improve- 
ment in the feeling between the races. When a man has lived for ten years 
in the South, he will b^in to see how deeply rooted and immovably imbed- 
ded in the Southern mind is the sentiment of inborn contempt for the 
Negro. This was greatly intensified and brought to the surface by the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the war, with the volcanic upheavals and chaotic 
events of the " carpet-bag period " which followed. Considering all these 
things, there has been in my opinion a remarkable loosening of the grasp of 
prejudice, a gradual melting of the caste principle, especially in the minds of 
the better class among the whites. I say this deliberately, with personal 
knowledge of the agitation of the infamous " Glenn Bill " in Georgia, and 
notwithstanding the prejudice in Alabama which broke up the colored nor- 
mal school formerly existing in Marion, and afterward successfully opposed 
its re-establishment in Montgomery, or rather refused the previous State aid. 
Having been for many years on the Board of Trustees of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, and being personally acquainted with a number of the members of 
the Georgia Legislature, yet I am prepared to state this astonishing par- 
adox — that even the legislators who voted for the Glenn Bill have a mudi 
higher regard for the colored race and for the A. M. A. schools than they 
formerly had. I cannot take time to explain this singular phenomenon, but 
it is true. One of the prominent members of the Georgia Legislature said 
to me on the streets of Macon, when he heard the news of President Ware's 
sudden death at Atlanta University: •* Mr. Ware was a hero of the nine- 
teenth century, and deserves a monument to his memory from the State of 
Georgia." So, notwithstanding Col. Glenn and his followers, the same Legis- 
lature of Georgia has recently added two million dollars to the school fund 
of the State. The efforts of such brave and fearless leaders as Rev. Dr. 
Haygood, Rev. Dr. Curry, Hon. Walter B. Hill and others have not been in 
vain, and the good results of the A. M. A. work have commanded respect 
and even wonder from its bitterest opponents, whose number and zeal de- 
creases. Wisdom and discretion in future will rapidly increase its friends. 

3. — I could say much more concerning the colored work, in which 
(at Macon, Georgia) I spent eight and a half of the happiest years of my 
life. That branch of work needs to be sustained and extended for years to 
oome. Having now been for eighteen months in the mountain white 
department of work, and having visited nearly all its most important posts, 
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I am pTCpSLTed to say that this, also, is a most needy part of the 
great missionary work which this Society has undertaken. Here are 
nearly two millions of people, scattered here and there over this great Cum- 
berland Plateau, who because of their inaccessibility, their poverty and in- 
dififercnce, have been largely passed by until recently. The great tides of 
missionary effort have swirled and risen to the east, the south and the west, 
bat have reached only a little way up into the caves and valleys of this great 
island plateau, which towers a thousand feet above the surrounding country. 
The inevitable effects of isolation, of intermarriage, of stagnation and 
neglect in mental and spiritual matters, has brought about a condition of 
things which calls for the aid and sympathy of all good Samaritans. They 
have not suffered in the same way as the colored race, from the former op- 
pression and contagious vices of a superior race; but left alone in their 
mountain fastnesses, left behind in the march of human progress, they have 
been a nation of Robinson Crusoes, deteriorating and retrograding from the 
inevitable nature of mankind when left to itself. Having no momentum 
from outside, feeling nothing of the swing and swell of progress, hearing little 
and knowing little of the outer world, they need now our help to uplift and 
enthuse and save them. Schools, churches, industrial instruction, mental 
and spiritual training, help for the poor and the ignorant and the degraded is 
sorely needed. This is comparatively a new field of work, and is still largely 
unexplored and obscure. There is much to be done, and it should be done 
now. The results of a very few years of work are encouraging. Pray, 
friends, pray! Give, friends, give! Help, friends, help! 



PROORBSa OF BDUCATION IN THB SOUTH. 

rSOF. H. H. WBIGHT. 

I call your attention to the fact that the Board of Education of the city 
of Nashville have extended the course of study in the public schools for the 
colored population, so that there is in existence now a fully-fledged High 
School for the colored youth, having precisely the same course of study as 
that of the white youth; and the members of the school are subjected to the 
same written and oral tests as those of the white school. So far as I know, 
this if the first instance of the kind in the South. Most boards graduate the 
colored children from the eighth, or at most, the ninth year of school. 

The colored High School of Nashville had public exercises in the Grand 
Opera House in June, when a class of seven graduated. The Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, the Board of Education, and prominent citizens, 
white and colored, occupied the platform and gave their approval of the in- 
novation by their presence. 

The first class of the white High School was graduated twenty-eight years 
ago and numbered seven. This class of colored graduates also numbered 
seven. 
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A member of that first white class is. now the President pf the Board of 
Education, and presented the diplomas to the members of this colored class. 
Altogether, the occasion was auspidons for better things in the public school 
system in Tennessee. 



THOMA8VILI.E, QA. 

One incident that has brightened our year is the arrival of a pretty 
school organ, the generous gift of Mr. S. D. Smith, President of the Smith 
Organ and Piano Company, Boston, Mass. It chanced that at the same 
time, Mr. Hall, our Superintendent, came to visit us, and one morning early 
we found him at work with his own hands removing it from its box. On its 
being taken into the school-room where all the pupils were assembled for the 
morning exercises, Mr. Hall in a felicitous manner presented it to the school 
in Mr. Smith's name, taking from the children in return a hearty '* Thank 
you " for the donor, and a promise to make use of the organ "' in the cause 
of temperance and for the Lord Jesus Christ." Then the first notes pealed 
forth from the sweet-toned organ, notes of praise, accompanying the chil- 
dren's voices in the Gloria Patri. Then holy hymns and temperance songs 
filled the air with melody. 

The jubilee ended with grand old "America," and as we came to the 
dosing lines, how truly our hearts echoed the prayer: 

**Long may our land be bright 

With freedom's holy light, 

Protect 08 by thy might, 

Great God, our King." 



THE INDIANS. 



VISIT TO PARK 8TRBBT CHURCH STATION. 

BT MB& T. L. XIGOa 

For a long time I have wished to see something of the people and of the 
work at White River. The station there. Park Street Church Station, so- 
called because the church of that name in Boston contributed the money for 
its establishment, was almost the only one under Mr. Riggs's care that I had 
not visited. Although the supervision of it, and of the whole Rosebud 
Agency field, has recently been assumed by Mr. Cross, Mr. Riggs continues 
to confer with him in regard to the management of it« and for this purpose 
made a journey thither a few weeks ago. A happy combination of circum- 
stances at home made it possible for me to accompany him. 

After three days of travel in pony- cart, we came in sight of the White 
River, and before descending into the valley and crossing the river caught a 
glimpse of the station building and the villages on the hills near it Climb- 
ing the hill at the rear of the station, we drove into the yard, completely 
surprising Mr. Cross, who, nevertheless gave us a most hearty welcome. 
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As soon as the news of our arrival had spread, we began to have visitors, 
bat, knowing that I should not see many of the people, especially the older 
women, unless I went to their homes, I arranged with Mr. Cross to take me 
to the different villages. We spent two days in going about 

I should think there are between forty and fifty houses in the three vil- 
lages near there. In each of two houses, we found three wives and ten chil- 
dren, and the others were well populated. All were in ignorance, and filth, 
and degradation, pitiable to see. Some babies nearly a year old had never 
been thoroughly washed since their birth. Some of the older people had 
never been to the school-house. A few rather pride themselves upon keep- 
ing aloof from the native teacher and the various exercises he conducts. 
We were pleasantly received at all the places. Some of the people had heard 
of " The Sacred Herald's " wife, though they had never seen me. 

Wishing to have all the women come to the school-house, that I might 
see more of them and have them meet Virginia De Coteau, the teacher's 
wife, we invited them to a feast. This is something the Dakotas are very 
fond of, though usually it is connected with some of their dances or 
other heathen customs. Some of the old women wished to know if I was 
going to freach to them, evidently wanting to fight shy of anything of this 
sort, but I told them no, it was to be a real feast, not a prayer meeting. 

Mr. Cross entered heartily into the preparations for the festivity. We 
made about five gallons of coffee and the same quantity of stew^ consisting 
of meat, onions, turnips, beans, rice and crackers, with the gravy well thick- 
ened — a very savory mess it was, too. We had crackers to pass around. 
Not a very elaborate metWy but one which appealed strongly to the Dakota 
taste 

By noon the women began to gather, and soon the school-room was well 
filled, a good many sitting on the floor. There were about fifty present, not 
counting little babies. There were only two painted faces, though in our 
visiting there was scarcely a house in which there were not two or more of 
the women painted ; the most of them had washed their faces and put on 
dean dresses. 

I had told them all to bring their own dishes, and the variety was amus- 
ing. There was everything in size from an ordinary cup to a milk-pan and 
one much battered long-handled dipper. Coffee and crackers were passed first, 
then the stew. ** Oh, it smells of onions! " was the exclamation as I dished 
it out All seemed very happy, and laughed and joked as they ate. I told 
them I had been ten years among the Dakotas and had never before made a 
feast; that I had planned for a long time to visit them and had not been 
able, and perhaps it would be a long time before I should see them again, so 
I thought I would make them happy in this way. The old women replied, 
"We have often heard of you, and now we see you; we will always remem- 
ber you and speak of you as ' the woman who made the feast' " After they 
had finished, I talked to them a little of the "meat which perisheth not," and 
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of the " Bread and the Water of Life," closing with prayer. It was a very 
enjoyable experience. I also met the women one afternoon at a special prayer 
meeting. It was not very well attended on account of the storm, which was 
almost a blizzard on that day. There are only two Christian women in that 
community besides Louis' wife. We spent two Sundays with the interven- 
ing days at this station, gaining a new insight into the needs of the out* 
station work, and new inspiration for carrying it on. 



One thing that interested me very much was seeing a little girl who was 
a member of our Oahe School two years ago. She is the daughter of a 
prominent man in the village near Park Street Church Station. She was in 
native dress when she came to us; when I saw her over there, although her 
mother was away at the Agency and she was staying with relatives, she 
looked very neat and clean. She wore a precty dress made after the style 
worn in our school and in every respect looked as well as though she had 
just come out of school. I think she would have returned with us had her 
parents been at home. 

There were two young women also, whom I |hould be glad to have in 
the school here. They have just united with the church and been baptized. 
They seem quite superior in many ways to their surroundings. They can 
both read in Dakota and so have the Bible to learn from. Of course they 
have in a manner isolated themselves from their youthful companions in 
having given up their heathen customs; it seems as though souls so young 
and untried in the Christian life must meet with many temptations and 
many trying experiences. I should be glad to have them here in a Christian 
community, where they could learn more of our Christian work. I am sure 
they would gain help and strength from the prayer meetings and missionary 
work, as well as from the sympathy of all who engage in such work. Then, 
doubtless, they would be benefited by the industrial training and the aca- 
demic work, though I doubt if they would do much with the English lan- 
guage, as they are both over twenty years old and would probably not remain 
in school more than a year. 



My journey has been a help to me. Living away from the people and 
losing sight of the ignorance and filth and heathenism, we forget what our 
chief aim should be, not simply school-work for the children, but Christiani- 
zation and civilization for the masses. This, in its greatest effectiveness, can 
be done at the out-stations and in the vernacular only. It is necessary to 
have the gospel preached constantly in order to have it penetrate these dark- 
ened hearts, preached in a tongue which can be understood, and necessary 
to have a Christian life lived in its simplicity in their very midst The na- 
tive missionary's family is an object-lesson of value not half appreciated by 
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oar Eastern constituency. If, in addition to this, there is a white teacher to 
uphold, support and push with Anglo-Saxon energy the efforts of the native, 
the value of the out-station work is greatly increased. Would that all could 
understand this fully! 

It is helpful, too, to come home and see our Indian neighbors, who less 
than fifteen years ago were in the same ignorant condition as those we have 
just seen, now living as white people, earnest Christians, doing much to help 
us in our work for their heathen relatives. 

While you work for the schools, pray, also, for the work of the out-sta- 
tions; pray that the light may shine into the darkened hearts so near us, pray 
that those who are living among them to teach them of the Saviour of men 
may be granted wisdom and strength to teach and live aright, that many 
souls may be won for Him whose servants we all are. 



THE CHINESE. 



BAN DIBOO CHINE8B MiaSION. 

BT BBY. J. B. 8IL00X. 

The anniversary of the Congregational Chinese School at San Diego, or- 
ganized about six years ago, was held in the Congregational Church on Sun- 
day evening, February loth. The church, capable of seating about five 
hundred and fifty, was filled to its utmost capacity. There were about thirty 
Chinese scholars present. The services were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Pond, who had come down from San Francisco for the purpose of visiting 
the missions in Southern California. The pastor of the church, Rev. J. B. 
Silcox, assisted in the opening services. The Chinese boys were catechized 
by Dr. Pond, and showed by their answers that they were being grounded 
in the fundamental truths of the Bible. Lum Goon Ree recited the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and Chung Chong the Ten Commandments, and another ** The 
Apostles' Creed." The first and second commandments received a new 
meaning to us as we heard them recited by one who until recently bowed 
himself down to graven images of God and the devil in the Joss house. 
They sang Christian hymns in Chinese and English. Charley Nun gave an 
address in which he testified to the benefits in being ''a Jesus boy." Hom 
Gee had written and read the story of his conversion to Jesus. It was in- 
teresting to listen as they told how they were led out of darkness into light, 
and asked for the prayers of all good Christians. The audience felt that 
human hearts are the same the world over, and that the Holy Ghost had 
been given unto them, " even as unto us." The address of Low Quong 
would convince the most skeptical of the power of the gospel to purify the 
heart, illamine the mind and elevate the life and character of the Chinamen 
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as well as others. He spoke in good English, and by his clear putting of 
the gospel truth, touched the hearts of all. The service made many con- 
verts. It convinced the hearers that the Chinaman was made in the image 
of God and is included in the " every creature," to whom the gospel is to be 
preached. 

There are about one thousand Christian Chinamen connected with the 
Congregational Churches of California and Oregon. They contribute about 
$2,500 for home mission work and have organized a foreign missionary 
society, and with $1,400 as a starter, have sent two missionaries, one a China- 
man, back to China to do work there. 

There is considerable opposition to Chinamen in this State. It does not 
wholly arise from "sand- lot " orators either. These "little brown men" 
are industrious, patient, cheerful, obliging. They make the best of servants. 
But the average working man of America cannot compete with him in the 
labor market, and I would be sorry if he could. I hope the day will never 
come when the working man of America will be reduced to such cramped 
conditions of home life as " The heathen Chinee*' luxuriates in. Paganism can 
live where Christianity cannot. A hut will do for a pagan Zulu. When he 
becomes a Christian, he wants a shirt and a house. " Chinatown " in any 
California city, and especially in San Francisco, where sixty or seventy 
thousand are housed and herded in a few blocks, will open the eyes of Eastern 
men as to the wisdom of restricting Chinese immigration. But there is no 
question as to our duty to those that are here. We cannot afford to let 
them live and die in their heathen vices. The best solution of the Chinese 
problem is to Christianize those that are here. The best way to reach 
China with the gospel is via Calif orma. Make Christians of these and they 
will become missionaries to their brethren across the Pacific. 
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WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Co-OFXBATmO WITH THB AHXBIOAN MiSSIOHABT AbSOOIATION. 



Mb.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., Chairman ctf Com- 
mlttoo, Mn. C. A. Woodbury, Woodforda, Me. 

Tt.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Mr8.Henr7 Fairbanks, 8t Johnsbar7,y t. 

Tt.— Woman's Home Mls& Union, Searetarj, 
Mrsw Ellen Osgood, Montpeller, Vt 

Oomr.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Seoretarj, 
Mrs. & M.Holchkls8,m Capitol Ave., Hartford, 
Oonn. 

N. T.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mn. William Spalding, Salmon Blook, Syra- 
•nse, N. T. 

Ala.— Woman's Missionary Association, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Q. W. Andrews, Talladega, Ala. 

OBia— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 



Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlln, Ohla 
IMD.— Woman's Home Mlas. Union, Seoretarj^ 

Mrs. W. E. Mossman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
III.— Womcm's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, Mra 

a H. Talntor, 151 Washington St., Chicago, m. 
Mom.— Woman's Home Mlas. Society, Secretarj, 

Miss Katharine Plant, 8661 Portland ATenae, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Iowa.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Seoretarj, 

Miss Ella & Marsh, Qrlnnell, Iowa. 
Kamsab.- Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Q. L. Epps. Topeka, Kan. 
MiOH.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretuy, 

Mrs. Mary B. Wan«n, Tensing, Mich. 
Wm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, SecralHT, 
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Dakota.— WomanlB Home mas. UnloB, Proildeiit, 
Mrs. T. M. Hills, Slooz FaUi; SaoretAry, Mza 
W. B. Dawes, Bedlleld; Treaeurer, Un, 8, B. 
Fifleld, Lake Preeton. 



MnL a Matter, Btodbead, Win 
Kd^— Woman's Home MlSiL Union, Beoretary, 

lbs. Lb F. Berrj, 7m N Broad St, Fremont, Net». 
OMAEiTia— Woman's Home Mlsn Union, Seore- 

tarj, Mza B. M. Paokard, Poeblo, Oola 

We would soctest to aU ladles connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary UnloDS, ttiat 
tands for the American Missionary Asaodatlon be sent to as throngh the treasurers of the Union. 
Oanw taowerer, sboold be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 



HOnCB OF A CONFBRBNCB OF OFFICERS OF THB WOBCAITS 
8TATB HOMB MIB8IONART OROANIZATIONS. 

The Woman's State Home Missionary Organizations will hold an all-day 
meeting in the Congregational Church, Saratoga, Tuesday June 4, 1889, the 
day before the Annual Meeting of the American Home Missionary Society. 

All State Organizations working through one or more of our six National 
Societies for Home-land Evangelization are cordially invited to participate 
m this meeting. It is hoped that there will be a large and able representa- 
tion from each organization. 

There will be two sessions. The morning session will begin promptly at 
10:30, the afternoon at 2 o'clock. The morning session is to be a privaie 
tusmess conference oi State officers only. Questions of the greatest impor- 
tance are to be freely and thoroughly discussed. State officers of every 
rank will be admitted to it. 

To the afternoon session, ait ladies interested in home-land work are most 
cordially invited. A rich, spirited and helpful programme is to be presented. 
Further information can be obtained by addressing 

Mrs. J. A. Biddle, 

South Norwaik, Conn. 

TBMPBRANCE WORK IN TBNNESSEE. 
I have been working in this State for three years, giving mothers new 
ideas, making them think in their log cabins, and causing many to say, "You 
have done me good." I am now on the Cumberland Plateau with my hus- 
band, who is in the employ of the American Missionary Association. 
A few weeks ago, I went with him to a mining town to assist him 
and Brother Pope in a series of meetings. There were early indications 
of popular interest, the crowd was easily gathered and the good work 
began much sooner than the most sanguine anticipated. The first week 
passed. Sinners had risen for prayers, strong men bowed their heads, 
confessing their sins, and conversions were daily reported. Then came 
a momentary lull, such as is often observed in revival seasons. Mr. Pope's 
experienced eye was quick to divine the cause. He knew that crowd 
of eager listeners — that there were many among them, old and young, 
who stood on the verge of the Kingdom with the fatal cup in their 
hands. Said he to me, "The time has come for a temperance talk — 
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that is what they need! " and designated that very evening for me to present 
the subject 

At this I confess I was not a little embarrassed, for although accustomed 
to short, informal temperance talks in public, I had no idea, woman that I 
was, of taking his place at such a critical moment What added to my em- 
barrassment was the disheartenmg fact to all of us that Mr. Pope was just 
then unexpeaedly called away to another part of his extensive field and was 
gone two days. So there was no help for it. I looked over my old notes — 
nothing would do. Then I inquired of the Lord, and He said ** Fear not" 
Here let me remark, that I have hitherto encountered in this needy part of 
the country an obstinate prejudice against this ** Woman's Temperance Work" 
by the women themselves, the most interested party in it But here, thanks 
be to God, I met a most favorable reception. How the people looked, how 
earnestly they listened also, yes, and wept, as I told them of the world-wide 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and warned them of that fatal sin whidi 
was keeping many women out of the Kingdom of Heaven, and they knew it I 
talked in my simple way of human love in its various phases, and then turned to 
the incomparable love of Christ, who would save them if they would only let 
him. In conclusion I asked — '' Is there any one here, man, woman or child, in 
this congregation, who is willing to forswear the intoxicating cup henceforth 
and forever? If there is, let him come forward and take me by the hand." 
With scarcely a pause, the main body of the audience in the rear (you know 
what that means) rose from their seats and literally precipitated themselves 
upon the speaker's stand. For the next half hour I had nothing to do but to 
shake hands and pin the white ribbon. I never witnessed a more exciting 
scene. The tearful joy of suffering wives over their sobered husbands, and 
anxious parents over their wandering boys will not be forgotten. 

The happy result of this first meeting of the kind created a demand for its 
repetition on two other occasions, as the revival went on with equal enthusiasm 
and success. In the course of our visitation from house to house, a Northern 
lady who had come down here to winter with her brother on account of her 
health, informed me of the disgusting revels of a certain man and his wife with 
their half-dozen drunken boarders, which she was compelled to witness in 
the other end of the house weekly, or as often as pay-day came around. 
"I can't bear it," said she. "Are you then praying," said I; "Where is 
your faith? " A few day's later, at the mother's meeting, another woman 
said, with much feeling, " Won't you present the temperance cause again to- 
night? My husband and several others wish to join your organization." I 
did. And who were the first to present themselves as candidates for the 
white ribbon but that same woman and her husband? Twenty-three others 
in the congregation followed suit, and all again stood forth hand in hand^- 
token of unbroken friendship — a spectacle to angels and mortal man. By 
this time, to our great joy. Brother Pope had returned, and he assigned me 
to my proper place after one of his own rousing appeals. 
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To give you a general idea of the power of this work, which continued 
wid) unflagging interest to the last, allow me to cite two or three instances of 
oonyersion. One, a man who had shot and killed three notorious burglars, 
was tried for legal informality ai\d acquitted on the ground of the public 
weal This was two years ago, and the people who knew and understood 
him well, said that he had enjoyed no peace of mind since. Notwithstanding 
all, he was, and is, a man of power and commanding influence, and has en- 
tered heartily into the work and interests of the A. M. A., as Brother Pope 
can assure you. Another^ a younger man, likewise implicated in a murder 
last Fourth of July, and committed to jail for a time, the particulars of whose 
case I am unacquainted with, cried out in open congregation, *^ Pray for me, 
I am the vilest sinner that ever lived," and dropped upon his knees in sore 
agony of body and soul to join in prayer with the Christians present As 
the latter arose and began singing, ** Come, humble sinner," he stepped right 
forward exclaiming, ''By the grace of God I will, I will," and at that 
moment the great change might be read in the heavenly expression of his 
dianged countenance. Yet another young man, a boon companion in sin, 
cried out in the same way and came forward kneeling for some time, and 
then rising said, '' I have found God; he is good; come, my friends, and find 
hin^ O come," repeating these words as he passed through the wondering 
congregation till he came to me, when grasping my hand, he exclaimed, 
" Praise the Lord that ever he sent you to this place." He was asked to 
pray.' "Yes, yes," was his instant reply, " that is just what I want to do ;" 
and such a prayer as he offered up is seldom heard. A well-known skeptic 
arose and openly renounced his infidelity. 

As my husband and Brother Pope had both their special appointments 
elsewhere to fill, it fell to my lot, much against my predilections, to close the 
whole series of meetings by my third and last temperance lecture. This ap- 
peal on the temperance question was also responded to, at first mostly by 
young boys and girls, followed by a venerable gentleman and his two sons, 
and then the full complement of men and women. So all discouragements 
of the past are forgotten in these glorious results. C. 



FOR THE CHILDREN. 



CHRISTBCAS AT THE S'KOKOBSISH RESERVATION. 

BT SIT. MTBON BILLS. 

Our Christmas passed rff very pleasantly, with a tree and appropriate 
exercises in the evening. The churdi was full, with the school children, 
about forty-five in number, the older Indians, government employees, and 
a number of surrounding whites. Two songs were sung by the whole school, 
one being an original piece beginning with the words, '* We're from Squak- 
son and S'kokomish," (the two reservations from which the children have 
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come,) and containing the names of all the children in school. The other, 
** Hurrah for the Christmas Tree " was sung just before the gifts were distri- 
buted. There were other songs by the older pupils, the youngest diildren 
closing with the clapping of their hands, ^Two Indian girls played the organ. 
Nine little girls recited a hymn, each one beginning with the successive letters 
of the word Christmas, and as they did so, those letters were hung up be- 
tween them and the audience. Ten little boys recited a poem on temper- 
ance, in connection with which the Indian policeman, recently appointed, 
made some earnest remarks on the same subject. It was his first effort in 
church, and he surprised his friends by his success. An Indian chief spoke 
about Christmas, and your missionary added remarks on the meaning of the 
word Christmas — the feast of Christ 

A report of the Sabbath-school showed that there had been an average 
attendance of forty-five. Prizes having been offered to all those who should 
be on the roll of honor four- fifths of the time, by learning the Sabbath 
School lesson — three verses in advance and three in review — ^perfectly, it was 
found that five had gained a prize, a good book each, two of them being 
Indian diildren, and the others white children. 

The gifts from the tree were then distributed. None of the children 
were omitted; some went home so loaded that they could hardly carry all, 
and even many of the oldest, decrepit Indians who could not be present, 
were not forgotten. 

A violin and organ solo by the school teacher and his wife called the 
audience again to order, and an exhibition followed with a small magic lan- 
tern and about eighty pictures, Bible, temperance and comic. This I have 
used in my tours with the Indians, and it is always acceptable. The remark 
was made more than once, " How well the children performed their parts." 
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man 4 00 

Center Lebanon. **A Friend^** 00 

Xdgeoomb. Cong. Ch. and Soo 1104 

Gardiner. For FrHght 160 

Qorham. Sab. Boh. of Cong. Ch., 6.95 and 

60 copies '*WeU 8pring7^/br M«r1d4«m, 

Mim 

HalloweU. *'A Friend," Ar Student Aid, 

j^UkidsgaC 

Hampden. Oong.Ch 

Maohlas. Sarah P. HiU'S 8. a Class, far 

amU0$Indian 8ek 

New Olonosster. BbL of C, 9.65 M ^rwfglU 

for aOma^Ala 

North TarmoQth. By Rer. J. B. Camth- 

9itm, for Freight to Meridian, Miee. 



595 

400 
5 00 

1 96 

9 65 

1 14 



Portland. T. P. 8 C. & WUliston Oh., for 
Student A^ Oregoru IneUtute 

Portland. Mn. Z.W. Barker, for StadmU 
Aid, WHUamebwrg, Ky 

Rockland. Ladies of Cong. Ch., BbL and 
of C., by Mrs. M. A. C Korton,/9r 



800 



Sidney. Mrs. A. Sawtelle 60 

Skowhegan. Pkg. Temi>eranoe Litera- 
ture, 9.90/br FreigU, for Selma. Ala 9 90 

West Faimoath. Ladies and & 8. Class of 
First Ch., BbL and %for Freight^ by Mrs^ 
M. I. Hail, /or WHHamuintrg, Ky 9 00 

Woodfords. 8.&ClassNal(byMiflBW. 
Tvrrj^for Student Aid, Wtmamtfbwrg.K^ 100 

NEW HAMPSHIRB, $899.18. 

Bedford. & & Class Cong. Sab. Sdh., for 
Student Aid, TaUadegaC 9 00 

Center Harbor. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Concord. '' Light Bearers,** Box of C.,>br 
Storre Sch 

Sxeter. Mrs. KUsabetha Hall,ArP{MS. 
on<flitt,IVnn 90 00 



Heeeipis. 
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nturOliam. Mm L. HUl. 10; Mrs. Han- 

oock,6 $15 00 

GoAtovn. Ladies' 8oa, br Mn. M. A. 

Stioflon, 8 Bbli. of C.,/or Oraemoood, & C, 

Greenland. Cone. Ch » 00 

Bampstead. Mies Ann M. Howard 6 00 

Hampton. Gone. CIl and Soo 8 75 

Hampton Falls and Seabrook. Gone. Ch., 

fortntUmM 8 00 

Hanover. Rer. 8. P. Leeds, D.D 8 00 

JsflreTa '*Tbe Lilies,'* Box of 0., fbr 

Storrt Oek 

Keene. •^AFrlend" 8 00 

I^me. Coag.Ch 18 88 

Mason. Lsdles of Oonf. Ch., for Freight 

toTkomatoUULOa 180 

Mandiester. nrstOonff. Ch. and 800., to 

const. R. S. DODOB and J. W. SnifON 

L.M'S 80 88 

Hanohester. Sab. Sch. of First Conf. Ch., 

jw abid0fU Aid. Gngory Imt 88 84 

Natfma. Miss Sarah Kendall, BbL of a, 

for Qnmnmood, 8. C 

Kewport. Cong. Ch 80 88 

ISortii Hampton. Cong. Ch. and 80c 17 00 

Penaoook. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch 10 00 

West Lebanon. Mission Circle, BbL of a, 

forSUmn 8ek 

VERMONT, 81,707.18. 

Barre. Ladles' Mlss*7Soa of Cong. Ch., 
BbL of C., VaL 95; /vr Jfe/ntotA, Qa; 8.15 



forFniglU 

BeUowsFaUs. Cong. Ch 

Brattlebora Sab. Soh. of Center Ch., 18. - 

7h^ Friend," 1.80, /w Student Aid, Tat- 

Cambridge! * 'Mts.' d'stiaffoitL Bbll' 'at 0,\ 
etc^or Sh§npood^ Toftn 

BaatHardwick. OrrlnPatne 

Bartland. BbL of C firr Melntoth, Ga. . . 

Hyde Park. Ladies' 80a, BbL of C.,Ar 
Sherwood, Tonn 

Lower Waterford. BbL of C, for Melntotk, 
Os 

Mon^Uer. a L. & C, throngh Mrs. Den- 
ning, /or .8(i«i«n< Aid, Storre Seh 

MontpeUer. Ladies' 80c., BbL of C, for 
MehdImuMim 

Morgan. Miss Loot UtUe, 



Newfane. Cong. CL, (1 of which fbr Mc- 
Into«K,Oa),^ 

Morwlcfa. ^jVoVstimson, for ClL In Hart- 
ford, Extra" 

Norwich. MrB.H. Barton 

Qaschee. Mrs. H. Thomas, for StudmU 
Aid, TcdtadepaC 

Rutland. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch.,/or Stu- 
4mUAid, Flak U 

Strafford. Cong. Ch. and Christian Bn- 
deaTorSoo 

Townahend. Cong. Ch 

WaltBfleld. Cong. Ch 

Waterbury. Cong. Ch 

West Brattleboro. BbL of a, /or MelrUoth, 

West oiorer! ' BbLof cViiiir* J?y»^W, /tor 
Melntaek, Qa 7, 

West Randolph. Mlssa & Albln 

West Rutland. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., 

_pr Student Aid, FUk U 

wnUamstown. BbL of a, for Mclnta^ 
Os.. .. 



815 
48 88 



80 00 
1 00 



900 

60 

880 

100 00 
SOO 

SOO 

50 00 

85 00 
80 60 
15 88 
95 00 



800 
700 



Dorset Ladies'/br Jfe/ntos^ 
Qa 8700 

Bmox Jonotion. Ladies, >br 
Melntoeh, Qa, 8 00 

Guilford. & Maria Tyler, 
MMelntoeh^Qa. 8 00 

North Thetford. Susan B. 
Dearborn. Ar McIntotK Qa 1 00 

Saint Johnsburj. Mr& Lau- 
ra A. Blodgett, far Meli^ 
(odLGKs 8 00 

West Brattleboro. Ladles of 
Cong. Ch../or MelntoeK, Qa, 89 60 

Westminster West Ladies 
of Cong. Ch 4 88 



88188 



886 
A Friend in Vermont,". .. 1887 60 



▼ermont Woman's Home Missionary Un- 
ion, by Mrs. William P. Fairbanks, 

Bamet Voluntary. Offering 
So&,/9rJforfrtotA,Oa 10 00 

BnrUngton. Sab. Soh. of 
First ClL, for StmUe Indian 
M. 80 00 

Chelsea. Ladies' Bener.Soa, 
forMcIntoeh, Qa 10 00 



MASSACHUSBTTS, 88,868.18. 

Amherst Miss Jennie Kendriok^ 8. 8. 

CloBB, for Student Aid, FiekU 1 00 

Amherst South Cong. Ch 7 Ti 

Andorer. Mrs. Phoeoe A. Chandler by 
Stephen Ballard, for Sehool BwOdlmg, 

LeaHngton. Kv 800 00 

Andorer. ** In memortam." 10 00 

Ashbumham. Ma r shall Wetherbee. 8 00 

Boston. Miss Cornelia Warren, 
for Oirt*e Nem Dormt^ 
tory,PUaeantHiU,Ttnn 100 00 

"W. B.M." 85 00 

8hawmnt Cong. Ch. ad'L 85 00 
Misses Anna L. and 
Abbie L. Manning, for 

ThomaeviUe.Qa 10 00 

Woman's H. M. Ass'n,by 
BUen A.LelandfTreaa, 
fdr Student Aid, Fiek U, 10 00 

H. Porter Smith 8 00 

W. H. M. Ass'a,/9r PteM- 

afntHiU^Tenn 100 

Charlestown. Sewing Circle of 
WinthropClLfAT 

TougaiooU, 80 08 

Roxbury. Mrs. H. B. Hooker... 85 00 
Roxbury. Miss B. M. Atwood.. 60 

Cambridgeport Sab. Soh. of Pilgrim Ob., 

for^uderAAiiLFiacU, 96 00 

Campello. Soutti Conf. Ch. adl 40 00 

Charleston. Mrs. K. u. Flint, Pkg. of C. 

for Tougaloo U, 

CUnton. W. H. M. A., by Miss M. & Mo- 

Phall,Trea8.,/or Student Aid, TaUadega 

C, .V: 00 08 

Clinton. **Mlte Society,*' by Jennie F. 

Scott /br/tidianSeA'p 86 00 

Cummlngton. Mrs. H. M. Porter, Box 

Books,/tor Sfierwood, Tenn 

Dalton. Cong. Oil. 67 84 

Bast Bridgewater. Sab. Soh. of Cong. 

CtL. for Student Aid, TaOadega C IS 60 

Bast Douglas. Second Cong. Ch. 48 68 

Bast Weymouth. Cong. Ch. 85 00 

Fltchburg. Mrs. E. M. Dickinson. 10 00 

Gardner. First Cong. Ch., to const 

GBOBOl W. Mabshall L. M 80 00 

Gardner. Members Sab. Sch. First Cong. 

Ch., Box Papers, Books, eta, for Thom/at' 

viOOyOa 

Georgetown. Lucy H. Dole. 10 00 

Greenfield. Sab. Sch. of Second Cong. 

CiL,for Studmt Aid, FiA U 80 88 

Greenfield. Joseph Grlswold, for Sher^ 

vfood, Tenn 8 00 

Greenwich. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch. 19 88 

Hanorer. Mrs. Dr. Sweeney of Seoond 

Cong. & a, on True Blue Card 5 00 

Harwlck. Cong. Ch 8 60 

HaTerhilL Miss Anna Coffin, Half BbL 

ciC,,for Tougaioo (f, 

Holbrook. Ladies of Cong. Ch., 8 Bbls of 

CforTiUoteonlnet 

Holland. Mrs. M. L. Blxby 5 OO 

Holliston. Bible Christians of Dist Na 4 60 00 
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HoUlftton. Sab. Soh. of CX>nf. Ch. . 6 ; Claas 

of Boys Coof. 8at». feksh., S: Lewis A. 

Claflln, l,far Sludmt Aid, Taltad$ga C. $8 00 

HopkinfiOD. First Cong. Ch. 90 le 

Hopklnton. Cong. Sab. Sch,, for Studrnt 

lidjSmammlntt 6 00 

Hopklnton. Mis. Walter Phlpps, >br 

MomUain Work, S 00 

Hyde Park. Woman's Home MlflB*7 

OnUm^fn: Touaaloo U 80 00 

Hyde Park. Olln Family, t ; A. W. Co- 

ledo, 1 ; Miss Herrlok*s Class, 75c, for 

Marim,Ala 8 75 

Lawrence. Ladles* of Lawrence St Cong. 

ClL, 16« and Bbl of Sandrlee,>l>r Student 

Aid^ToMadega C 16 00 

Lawrence. Sonth Cong. Ch 5 00 

Leomlnlster. Carrie L. Woods, for Stu- 

dtfU Aid^ ToUlaam a 16 00 

Leoelster. First Cong. Soa 6 00 

Lsloester. Member of First Cong. Ch., 

for Sbideni Aid, Talladega C, 8 18 

LereretL Y. P. S. a E., of Cong. Ch.,>r 

OrandVieuKTBnn 18 00 

LowelL M. B. Bartlett's & & Class, 10 ; 

Mrs. Shaw's & & Class, 10, First Cong. 

OiL^for StudmU Aid, Qrtgory rnti SO 00 

Lynn. Central Cong. Ch. 16 00 

Indian Orchard. Mission Clrde and 

Ladles. BbL and I for Freight by Ber. 

H. BLUxxtow^for WiUiamtburg, Ky 8 00 

Merrlmao. Woman's M. Soa, by Mrs. 

Frederic Nichols, Treas., for TotMoloo U, 45 01 
Mllford. Mrs. John Daniels, 5:*' Friends," 

Ufor Studani Aid,TMkidegaC 6 00 

Mlllbory. Sab. Soh. of First Cong. Ch., 

for MomUain Work K 00 

MUlBlTsr. Miss M. R. WUcox 10 00 

MoQSon. R. M. Reynolds, /vr Student Aid 

and aoh'p, TOloUon rn$t 70 00 

Monson. Mrs. C. O. Chapln 6 00 

Monson. "Friends" BbL of C; Cong. 

Ch., BbL of C.for Wilm4ngton, y, C 

MontTllle. O. B. Jones 8 00 

Nahant. '*A Frlend.»». 100 

North Adams. Cong. Ch 6188 

North Adams. BhL ot0,9to,, for AHum, 

Ala 

Neponset. Sab. Soh. of Trinity Ch., (6 of 

which by Chester O. Barnes, on True 

BlueCard.) 88 00 

Newton Center. Dea. C. a Dayls, for 

achool FwmUhing, Tbugaloo U 96 00 

NewtonTlUe. Sab. Sch. of Central .Cong. 

Ch.. 17. for Eooebud Indian M., and 10 

forPUoMcmt HUl^Tonn 87 00 

North Leominster. Mrs. S. F. Houghton, 

to const. CHABLB8 H. Fabkbwobth L. M. 80 00 
North Leominster. ^ Friends," A>riVeigM 

toTaUadegaC 1 00 

Orange. Central Bran. Cong. Ch 7 87 

PeppereU. Sab. Sch., for Student Aid^ 

BrewerK.Seh 66 

Plymonth. Chnrch of the Pilgrimage. ... 64 89 
Randolph. Ladles of Cong. Ch.. by Mrs. 

J. C. Labaree,>br Woman^a Work 80 00 

Royalston. Sab. Sch., 10 ; Ladles' Soc., 6, 

jir Brewtr Normal Sch. 16 00 

Royalston. Ladles' Hoc., by Mrs. Geo. 

Woodbury, BbL of C, for Greenwood, 

8. O 

Somerset. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Somerrllle. winter HIU Cong. Ch., to 

const. KIT. CHARLI8 L. NOTBS L. M. . . . 80 00 
South Hadley. L. W. Qaylord, for Stu- 
dent AH, Tougaloo U 90 00 

South Weymouth. Hon. Joslah Read,/br 

Student Aid^ Straight U 60 00 

South Weymouth. Second Cong. Ch. and 

Soc 88 00 

Soenoer. First Cong. Ch., /or TiUoUon N, 

andC.Inet 100 00 

Spencer. Mrs. G. H. Marsh's & & 

ClBi^ for Student Aid. Gregory Inet 6 00 

Springfield. Y. P. S. C. B. of Memorial 

Oh. '. BOO 



Taunton. •* For Christ's Work," Pieaeamt 

HiU^Tetm 88 00 

Topsfleld. Cong. Ch. and Soc 14 78 

Townsend. Cong. Ch. and Soa adi 1 M 

Upton. For StuSent Aid, 1.75 ; /br Freight, 

1.96 8 06 

WaKefleld. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 88.61 ; 

Ladles' Soa, by Hrs. Thomas Bmecson, 

^, for Mountain Work. 8161 

Warren. W. P. Hoblns.>br Student Aid, 

Straight U 4 60 

WaTeriy. Rev. Daniel Butler 80 00 

Wellesley CoUege. Miss Nettle Hale, 10 ; 

Mlss'y Soa, 8.80 18 80 

Westfleld. ^A FHend," for Skeneood, 

Tenn 8 00 

Wellington. Sab. Seh. of Cong. Ch., for 

Student Aid^ Fiek U 10 00 

Westbora Ladles' Freedmen's Ass'n, by 

Miss B. E. Blxby./br Woman'e Work. .... 40 00 
Westbora Ladles' Freedmen's Ass'n, /vr 

Freight to PleaeantHiU, Tenn 8 00 

WestBoxford. Cong. Ch 9 75 

West Boxf ord. Ladies of Cong. Ch., BbL 

ot C.for TtUoteon Inet 

West Hampton. Miss Mary E. Edwards, 

_fOr Sch'p Endowment Fund, Fiek U. 10 00 

West Hampton. Ladles' BeneT. Soa, by 

Mrs. B. P. Torrey, Sea, for Womam?B 

Work 1000 

West Medway. '•FrlendB," /or Student 

Aid,TaUadega C 1 00 

West Newbury. Sab. Sch. Second Cong. 

Ch 8100 

West Newton. Ladles' Sew. drde, 8 Bbls. 

Bedding, eta. Aw 3toUad«9a,Ato 

Weymouth. Mits Edith Bates. 100 

Whitman. Cong. Ch and Soc 89 00 

WoUaston. Cong. Ch. and Soa, to const 

Gborob W. Marshall L. M 81 Ot 

Wollaston. Cong. Ch. and Soa, 8.16; 

'*Uttle Sunbeams." laso for Mountain 

Work, baL to const MBa Blmiba N. 

Pratt L.M 18 66 

Worcester. OldSouthCh 86 80 

Worcester. Salem St Mission Harresters, 

for Student Aid. Fiek U^ 86 00 

Worcester. Ladies' BeneT. Soa Union 

Ch., BbL ot C; Mrs. G. L. Newton's & 

& Class, Union Ch., Box Christmas 

Q\!tXA,fOr Bmereon IneL 

. To const MBS. Bmxa M. Babt- 

LBITL.M 90 00 

. "Friends "through Miss Park, 

for Student Aid^ TiUoteon Inat 14 06 

Hampden Benevolent Association, by 

Charles Marsh, Treas : 

East Longmeadow. 9 00 

Indian Orchard 98 08 

Monson. 80 80 

West Springfield, Park St. .. 16 00 
West Spi^ield, Mittt- 

neague 6 00 

7607 



$8,066 86 



Cambridge. Estate of Charles Thayer 
Reed, by William Minot, Jr., Ex. 68188 

Lancaster. Estate ctf Miss Sophia Steams, 
by William W. Wyman, Ex. 4 04 

Woioester. Estate of Charlotte E. Met- 
calf, by Mrs. Mary M. Chester 16 88 



OLOTEXNG, BOOKS, WtO., BBOBITBD AT BOBTOM OmOi. 

Ashfield, Mass. Cong. Ch. and Soa, 1 
BbL, vaL 48.80 

Boston, Mass. Miss F. G. Darrow, Bun- 
dle ** S. a Times." 

Boston. Mass. ''A Friend," FUe of *' Chris- 
tianlJnlon," 



Ii«o«ipU. 
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Lftwrenoe, Mass. Ladlee of Lawrenoe St. 

Oh., 1 BbL, Tftl. va48. 

MiifnoUa, Mam Sab. 80IL.S Boxes 

Mlddleboro, Maoa. By a T. Wood, 1 BbL 
Mmtmrr.XaM. Mn. J. L. BwelO Box, 

Jk>r Awinta U 77 7. 

Kortti Tarmoath^* Mel* * Cod]^' 'ciu',' Haif 

Bbl.,/9rjr«r«Uan,jr/M. 

Wakefield, Maaa. Ladles of Ck>iif . Cb., 9 

Bblo., far WiUlamtburg, Xy.; 1 BbL for 

JeiUeip^ Ihnn 

Weatboro, Maoa. Ladles* Freedmen's 

Am^lBhUforPUamiUHilLTnm..,.. 
WUmlncton, Mass. '' Snow Birds," 1 BbL. 

ftr Bfrmingkam^ Ala. 

BHODB ISLAND, $107.61. 

ProTldenoe. JamesOoatB $100 00 

BlTer Point T. P. & a B. of Oong. Ch., 

Jbr amlm Btdkm M 5 00 

Bitvnida. Cone 800 1 S8 

OONNBOnCUT, $1,144.60. 

BetlML **WiUlnf Workers," >V>r aiudent 

AiA^TaUadtgaC. 8100 

Berlin. Ladles 80a of Oong. Cb., BbL, 

for TkomamrtUe^Oa 

BrtatoL J. J. Jennings* & a Class, for 

TkmifalooU 10 00 

Colchester. ''A Vriend "/or /ndicm JT.... 6 00 

Haddam. FlrstCong.Oh 10 68 

Hanover. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., for 

Conn, lnd>l SeK, €kt 10 00 

Hartford. Mrs. H. A. Perkins, for School 

FmnvlMkimg,TougalooU MO 00 

Hartford. Windsor Ats. Cong. Cb 80 00 

LakerUle. Mrs. M. H. WllUams, f&r 

IHoaamU HULTmn 6 00 

Lebanon. **A Friend," Birthday Thank 

Offering." 10 00 

Ufiohfiel^ J. O. Colt 4 00 

I^me. *'A Friend," /9r Moumtatn Work, . . 6 GO 
Mansfield Center. Ladies* Mias*y Soa, 

Box of O.^tfor Storro Soh 

Mlddletown. Sab. Sob. of First Cong. Ch., 

J^IndimnM. 86 00 

IbmtTille. Flr8CCong.Ch 66 

Naogatnok. Cong.Cb 18160 

New Haren. Mrs. M. H. Townsend 86 00 

Hew Haren. Henry C Bowe, for StudorU 

Aid,Maetm,Oa 10 00 

New Hartford. Miss Mary B. DeVoe, Box 

of BofAB, ete.^ for Straight U 

New London. *«A Friend,"/9r StwimU Aid, 

TaUadegaC 100 00 

New London. Members Second Cong. Ch., 

for Indian M 68 BO 

New Preston. B. C. Williams, /br Conn, 

Ind^l SDK, Ga 1 00 

Norwich. First Cong. Ch,^ for Jowett JTamo- 

riaiHaU^QramdViow.Tenn 16 00 

Norwich. Sab. Sch. Mifls*y Ase*n of Sec- 
ond Oong. Ch 8.06 

NorwU^ Sab. Sob. of Cong. Ch., Box of 

C^ Z for Freight^ for ThomaooiUe. Qa 8 00 

PlalnrUle. ** King's Daughters,*^ /^r 8»m- 

dml Aid^TaUaiegaC 8 00 

Pl^month. John W. Wardwell, 8lh Mrs. 

M.F. WardweU,90,/9r7bii9a2ooir. 40 00 

Fomfret Center. S. S. Papers /vr Thomas 

»««, 9a 

Portland. The '' Lend a Hand " Soa, Box 

Christmas Gifts, eta, 1.60^ Froight, for 

Thon\i\§vill4 Qa, ..... ..1 60 

Bedding. Sab. i^^MConn.'inSl8a^ 

Qa 90 00 

Sallsbary. Cong.Ch 19 86 

Btmsborr. Cong. Ch.,/9r8M(iM CT 16 00 

Soond Beach. Miss Belle W. Ferris, 

Child's Bible, At iitAeiM,^to 

Tbomaston. Cong. Ch 10 80 

TnunbolL Oong. Cb. and Soo 68 

Waterbnry. Second Cong. Ch 886 14 



Westbrook. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch $16 00 

West Hartland. Miss Emma Gaylord's S. 

%,C{aBB,forThomanUle,Qa ... 100 

Wethersfleld. Mrs. Leila Willard*B & a 

Class, Pkg. Books,ibr iShtfnraod, 2Vfin... 
, "A FHend in Conn.,'*/or Boaeh 

Imt, ad*l to const. Mb& Uathm R. P. 

Bbidob, Miss Maby a Hazbn and Maa. 

BUJAH CUTLIB Lw M*8. 76 00 

NBW YORK, $8,948.60w 

Albany. Lorenao Hale, M.D., 10; Mrs. So- 

phiaD. Hale, 10 80 00 

Blnghamton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., M 

Studmt Aid, Fiak U 86100 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, for Ballard 

SehooXMaoon, Qa 1880 00 

Brooklyn. Lewis Are. Cong. Ch 16 00 

Brooklyn. Sab. Sch. of Central Cong. Ch., 

for Indian M 87 60 

Brooklyn. Miss M. A. Hsu's T. M. Bible 

ClaaLfor Student iiid, 6.96; and for Foor^ 

5,A0, WUUamiburg, Kp,...: 10 66 

Brooklyn. Miss Carrie Strong, >l>r8tiidafU 

Aid. WtiUamaburg. Kv 7 00 

Bnflala L. H. Mifls*y Boa of First Cong. 

Cb,,fioX€itC.,forTUM»on Inot 

Camden. Cong. Ch 17 66 

Cauandaigua. Fir8tCong.Ch 14 00 

Charchrllle. ** Mission Band," Cong. Ch., 

Three Bogs, /or Maeon, Qa 

Cohoes. Mrs. L Terry 8 00 

Ellington. Mrs. H. B. Rice, 6; Mrs. B. 

Rice, deceased, 4 10 00 

Elmira. Mrs. OllTla L, Langdon, for 

OrandVieuf^Tonn 60 00 

Falrport. Mrs. M. Olney 80 00 

Flushing. Cong. Ch 60 71 

Fredonia. Miss Martha L. Bterens, BbL 

of C.,eta,/M' Athens, Ala 

Folton. '' Miasion Band.'* for freight to 

Joneeboro^ Tenn 08 

Hamilton. Cong. Ch 10 00 

Honeoye. Cong. Ch. 88 16 

Lawrencerille. Lndos Holbnrd 6 00 

Lookport First Cong. Ch., 8 Bbls. C/vr 

laUadega C 

Malone. Mrs. Mary K. Weed. ...*... .. 100 00 

Morristown. FirstCong.Ch 1100 

Mount Vernon. ♦•J. V. a" 10 00 

New York, a T. Gordon, 100; ••Friends," 

»J 190 00 

New York. H. P. YanUaw.for Student Aid, 

Talladega C, baL to const Wiluam H. 

Van Law L.M $0 00 

New York. Infant Class, Sab. Sch. of 

Broadway Tab., by Mr& MaryF. PiUs- 

bury, /or Jettioo, Tenn 10 00 

New York. American Bible Soa, ad*l 

Grant of Scriptures. VaL91&90 

Norwlob. *^A Lady of Cong. Ch." to const 

Mbs. H. W. Gibson L. M 80 00 

Oswega Y. P. a C. & of First Cong. Ch., 

BbL of C 

Peekskia "Friends" 6 00 

Perry Center. Box of C, /w Jellieo, Tenn, 
Phoenix. Cong. Ch., BbL of C.,/ii>r TaOa^ 

degaC 

Poughkeepsie. Mrs. A. a Banfleld, for 

Student Aid 86 00 

Rochester. Margaret A. Fletcher lo 00 

RlTorbead. Cong. Ch 17 m 

Saratoga Springs. Mrs. R. F. Knapp 00 

Syracuse. Cong. Ch., BbL and Box of a, 

/w Talladega C 

UnionFalls. Francis & Duncan 10 00 

Union Valley. Wm. C. Angel 6 00 

Walton. FlrstCong. Ch 100 00 

Walton. H. & St Jo\m,for Pieaeant HOL 

'Penn 10 00 

Warsaw. Indian Soa of Cong. Ch., for 

Santee Indian Soh 80 00 

Waterrille. Mrs. Wm. Wlnchell 6 00 

West Bloomfleld. Cong. Ch 81 00 

. "A Friend." 86 00 
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Woman's Home MlaslonaiT Union of K. 
T., hf Mn. Lw H. Oobb, TroM., M 
IFomon** Work: 

Clifton Spzlngt. MniW.W. 

Norton. 100 

' Ofwega W.H.M.8 10 00 

Pooghkeepelo. LadlM MOO 

Sdienootady. Ladles* Aoz., 
baL to const. Mb& a M. 

JOHii80JrL.M 10 00 

tsioo 

MTin. 

Waverly. Bstate of Phebe Hepbnm, by 
Howard Blmer, Bx 19 08 

fi,MS66 

MBW JEB8ET, $146.91. 

Arllnfton. Mrs. George Oreraore, for 
MomUain Work 1 00 

OotfsNeok. Reformed Ch 4 71 

MontoUlr. 8. a Class of Cong, a a, /or 
Student Aid, ToUUidspaO 8 00 

Morrlstown. Sarah a Carter, Pkg. Books, 
/br Sheruood, Tmn 

Newark. Bellerllle Ave. Cong. Cb., Mis- 
sionary Prayer Meeting In charge of T. 
P.ac: B 8 90 

Newark, a J. Haines 80 00 

Plalnfleld. Mrs. C. W. TarbeU, Box 
Books, etc., /or Sherwood, Tnrn 

Boeelle. *'A Friend,** (50 of which M 
IHoaMfUHm,7^fm) 100 00 

FENNSTLVANIA, 898.79. 

Braddook. Thomas Addenbrook, Box of 

C, eta,>l>r Sherumod^ Tenn 

Bbensburg. FlrstCong. Ch 8 79 

MeadyUle. Ladles* Mlfls*y Soo. of Park 
Ave, Ch,, for JHoamnt HUl^ Ttnn 90 00 

OmO, 8978.00L 

Austlnborg. Cong. Ch. 9110 

Burton. Mrs. H. fi. Ford 9 00 

Claridon. Mrs. C. W. Barnes, for Indian 

M 10 #0 

Cleveland. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch.. 17 76 
Cleveland. Mt. Zlon Cong. Sab. Sch.,/>r 

Student Aid, Fi»k U 12 00 

Clereland. Rev. M. L. Berger, D.D., for 

Student Aid, TaUadegaC 8 00 

Oreensbnrg. Mrs. H. B. Harrington, /br 

IndianM 9 00 

Jersey. Mrs. C F. Slough 9 00 

Lyme. Cong Ch 9197 

Mansfield. Woman*8 Mlse'y Soc. of Cong. 

Ch., BbL of C. and Household Supplies, 

▼aL 197 01, by Susan M. Sturges,Sea, 

MTOlotOfm Inet 

Muitua. Cong.Ch 7 00 

Medina. J. W. Dannley*s a S. Class, 5 ; 

Sunday Sch. Class of Mrs. Norman 

Plass, on True Blue Card, 5 10 00 

Mesopotamia. Ladles* Ml8S*y Soa, BbL 

oACforTougaiooU 

Mount Temon. J. W. F. Singer 1 00 

NewLymew Aaron J. Holman 10 00 

NorthBenton. Simon HartseU. 6 00 

North Fairfield. Sab. Sch. of FlrstCong. 

Ch 100 

Oberlln. Miss A. T. Ballantlne,/E>r Sek^ 

Bndmement Fund, Ftak U 90 00 

Oberlln. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch.... 15 07 
RldgevlUe. Sab. Sch. >br Student Aid, 6 ; 

firr Freight, 1.05; Miss Paddock's Class, 

8.95, for Student Aid, WiUiamsbwrg, Ky„ 10 80 

Sherman. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 9 46 

South Salem. Daniel a Pricer 6 00 

Springfield. First Cong. Ch 10 00 

WestAndover. Coug. Ch. 17 00 



Ohk> Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts. Treas: 

Medina. Cong. Sab. Sch. 
Primary Class, /tw Mim 
CoUM\t? IndieniWork $8 40 

Satem. Mrs. D. A. Allen, (1 
of which firr Miet OMImtf 
Indimn WorUi, 8 0$ 

Sprlni^eld. First Cong. Ch., 
wThI M. a, At Womeun?i 
Work 9000 

Columbus. '•B. T. B." /w 
MieeCoUUuf Indian Work,,, 9 00 

Columbus. Bastwood Ch., 
L. M. a. /br JTiM OoUM 
Indian Work 16 00 

Wauseon. Mite Soa, for 
Mim OoUint* JiMNat* Work,, 4 00 

Hudson. A Member of L. 
H. M. a, /br Jf iM CoUtm^ 
Indian Work 6 00 



$06 4$ 



INDL/kNA,$SaOOL 

Bloomlngton. Mrs. A. B. Woodford, for 
SNdent Aid, Fiak U, 90 00 

ILLINOIS, $1,661.96. 

Abingdon. Cong. Ch 4 98 

Albion. Rev. P. W. Wallace, 6; Dea. 

JamesGreen,6 10 08 

Atkinson. Mrs. Thomas Nowers,>br filw- 

dnUAid^ToMedegaC 10 00 

Avon. Cong. Ch 8 86 

Beecher. Ladles Soa, Box of C; 1.60 At 

Freight for Bmereon Inet 180 

Champaign. ** Friends,**>br TaUeOega C, 6 00 

Champaign. Mrs. A. O. Howell 4 99 

Champaign. "^A Lady,** /or Chmek Beit, 

JeU&.Tmn 80 

Chenoa. Mn.lLlLPike,f^ Student Aid, 

Bmertonlnet 8 80 

Chenoa. Ladles of Cong. Ch., BbL of C.; 

1,40 for Freight, for Bmeroonlnat, 140 

Chlcaga C. B. Bottton, 60 ; Sedgwick St 

Sab. Sch.. 16 86 00 

Chlcaga Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., for 

Seh'p Endowment Fund, FIek U. 96 00 

Chlcaga Carpenter Bstate, 80 Vol's, /tw 

Sherteood, Tenn. 

ChlUlcothe. R W. GUllam, 1 Set Cutters' 

Anatomical Charts, /br Shertoood^ Tenn,, 

Crystal Lake. Cong. Ch. In part 19 91 

Crete. P. Chapman 96 00 

DanyUle. H. M. Kimball, /brjSKtidtffK Aid, 

Talladega C 80 00 

BarlvUle. ••J.A.D.'* 96 00 

Freeport. L. A. Warner, to [const Rbt. 

CHARLB8C. WaRIOEBL M. 80 00 

GMesburg. ** First Church of Christ**. . . 64 08 
Highland. Ladles, by Qreda a Rletman, 

for Woman'e Work 6 00 

Hyde Park. Rer. a M. Fre^land, 8 Bbl's. 

Books, eta,>br IbufToloo (7. 

Lyndon. Rev. R. Apthrop 6 00 

Mendon. B bL of C. , 4 for Freight for "Bm- 

ereonlnet. 4 00 

NormaL Mrs. P. B. Leach. 6 00 

Paxton. Cong. Ch 98 00 

Peoria. Mrs. John L. Grlswold,/br Sek^ 

Endowment Fund, Fiek U 100 00 

RantouL Jeese L. Fonda, /or Seh^) Bn^ 

dowment Fund, Fiek U 6 00 

Rockford. Ladles of First Cong.ClL,/9r 

Miee CoUin^, Orand River Indian Work,, 96 OC 

Seward. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 8 8T 

Syoamora Cheerful Workers, for JfiM 

Collins^ Orand River Indian Work 4 00 

Tolona Mrs. L. Haskell 6 00 

Illinois Woman^sSome Missionary Union, 

by Mrs. C. B. McUtby, Treas.: 

Chlcaga New Bngland Ch. 86 68 
^ Lincoln Park Ch.... 87 
** LeavlttSt Cong. Ch. 4 44 



JUe$ipU. 
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Xendon |6i0O 

X6I1I10 4» 

Morrto „ 10 00 

Port Bynm 15 60 

Pronldenoe 6 00 

BookfonL Flnt Cong. Oh.. 16 00 
BookfonL First Cong. ClL, 

MFiakU. 10 00 

Sterling 10 00 

Stillman VaUey WOO 

Wyoming 6 00 



H40 86 



651 » 



Qilosga Sitate of NatbftniM Norton *' In 
Xemoriam" 1000 00 



MIOHIQAN, I876JK. 



$115186 



Armartft. Cong. Ch 

Baaoon. Mias IC Peck's Day SoIl, Box of 

a,etc.,/9r Akerwood, Tenn 

Gbeboygan. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch. (76 o. 

of whXiaiifor indian M) 

Hillsdale. Sereral Pkgs. Basted work /E>r 

aUm^Ala 

JatAson. FirstCong. Ch 

Marshall. Mrs. J. B. Stoat 

Osooda. Mrs. A. MoDougall, 10; Mrs. H. 

M. Loud, 6; Mrs. Orippln, 6; Mrs. Soo. 

neld, f; Mrs. Johnson, fl; Mrs. Hawkins, 

%,foirah»d0iUAid,atraiglUU 

Owoesa Ladles' M. Soc., Box of a, /^r 

WiimingUm.N,C 

Bomea Miss Annie McKay, 5; Mre. M. 

A. Dickinson, 5,/9r Student Atd^ Sbraigki 

Boinea*''Mr&'Gmni^eldi*6r M^&'m. 
Urorer, S; •♦A Friend " »; ♦'The Sun- 
beam Soo.," 6, /w Stnigkt U 

Stanton. FirBtCong.Ch 

SoathHayen. Clark Pierce 

ThreeOaks. Cong. Ch 

UnkmCity. "AMend" 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of Mich, 
by Mrs. B. F. GrablU, Treas.: 
Allendale. W. H. and F. M. 

S„forlrinity aek 6 00 

West Adrian. L. M. &, /or 
Trinity 8eh 16 00 

IOWA. $140.98. 

Bryant. Dea. H. B. Atwood 

Cedar Bapids. Cong. Mission Sab. Sch. 

Birthday offerings 

Ooonoil BlafEs. N. P. Dodge, far Student 

Aid^TMadegaC 

Danrllle. Coiig.Ch 

DesM<^ea. Nellie Whitman 

Denmark. Cong. Ch 

DeWitt. Cong. Ch 

Dorant Mrs. Thomas Dntton, 1 .60: JOhn 

Bormeister, 60o,/or Miu CoUink' Indian 

Wcrk ..V?? 

Farragnt. Cong.Ch. 

Fontanelle. Cong. Ch 

QrinnelL Cong. Ch 

Keoaaoqaa. Cong. Ch 

Madison Ca FirstCong. Ch 

Mount Pleasant Cong.Ch 

Muscatine. Cong. Ch 

Oakdale. Elsie Gilman,>W Beach Inet. . . 

Orient. Cong. Ch 

Sabnla. Cong. Ch 

Hhenandoah. Pkg. Sew. Materisa,>br £b- 

wmnoA. Os 

Stuart. Oong.Ch.,BbLofC.,Ar£bMmnaA, 

KIceviUel 



880 



818 



88 06 
600 



87 00 



10 00 



18 00 
16 81 
10 00 
89 01 
800 00 



880 00 



50 
8 10 

86 00 
880 
1 50 

18 00 
600 



800 
8 60 
176 
969 
480 
800 
460 
600 
40 
400 
8 26 



Cong. Ch 

. ** Friends," Bbls. of a, for Tou- 



898 



Iowa Woman's Home Missionary Unkrn, 
for Woman'9 Work: 

Algoma 88 70 

Charles City. L. M. & 175 

Eldora 1046 

Gilbert Station. L. M. S.... 1 85 

Oilman. W. M. 8 6 00 

Mason City. L. M. S 186 

McGiegor. W. M. 8 8 89 

Oskaloosa 6 76 

StacyriUe. W. M. S 5 00 

Sheldon. W. M. S 100 

Webster City. Girls'M.S... 8 48 



8M:68 



WISCONSIN, $141.88. 

BnuiSTille. T. L. M. &, BbL of C, ffr 

TOMeon Inst 

Fond du Lao. T. P. & a B. of First Cong. 

Otu^for Jonee Einderga/rten, Atlanta^ 0a. 9 75 

Fort Atkinson. Cong. Ch 84 00 

Fox Lake. Sab. Soh., Christmas Box, for 

TiUotmmlnet "" 

Betolt. '« L. IL of Second Cong. Ch."..... 6 00 

BoscobeL Cong. Ch 18 84 

Boecobel. **Coral Workers," Box, /or IV- 

MtonIn$t 

Biodhead. '* Willing Workers," Pkg., /w 

TiUoteanlnet 

Green Bay. First Pros. Cb.^ for Bmerton 

Inet,,,.:. 18 00 

Green Bay. T. L. M. &, Box, for TiUottoh 

Inet — 

Hartford. Cong. Ch.,to const Bobibt "** 

FsnMAKL. M 87i00 

Kenosha. T. P. & a B., by Bessie B. . Z 

meUB, for Indian M. 8;07 

Madison. ''King's Daughters," Pkg. for 

TiUot»on In^ 

Menomonee. ''Friends," BbL of C, etc., 

f&r Sherwood^ Tenn 

Milwaukee. Y. P. a 0. B. of Pilgrim Cong. 

Ch., for Mountain Work 8 00 

Ripon. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., &ie; 

Mrs. C.T. Tracy. 6 U:i6 

Sheboygan. J. H. Mead, for Sheneoodt IM 

Tenn 6 00 

Waukesha. " Friends," in Cong. Ch. and 

Smb. BoiL, for Student Aid, Fiek IT 18 00 

Whitewater. Mrs. J. Cutler, Pkg. Sewing 

Material, eto.,/or Meridian, Miu 

MINNESOTA, $809.46. 

Minneapolis. PlymouthCh $158 

Minneapolis. Bethel Mission Sab. Sch., 

M Student Aid, Fiek U 60 00 

Bllrriam Park. Miss F. L. Austin, fbr 

Brewer Normal Seh 6 00 

MirriamPark. Miss F. L. Austin, BbL of 

0,,fdr ChreenwoodyS C 

Northfleld. Ladies' H. M.Soc, Aw liV^A< 

to JoneeborOy Tenn 6 46 

PlaiuTlew. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., BbL 

of C. and Box of Papers, /or Joneeboro, 

Tenn 

Rochester. W.J.Baton 60 00 

RuBhford. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

Box Books, eta, /M'^TAMioootf, Tenn. 

Saint PauL & S. Clasa/vr Student Aid, 

TaUedegaC, 1 00 

Saint PaoL Atlantic Cons. Ch.. Ladles' 

M. Soo., B. of C, for Joneeboro, Tenn,,. . . 
Waseca. Cong. Soo 6 06 

MISSOURI, $18.8a 

SaintLouls. Third Cong. Ch 18 80 

KANSAS, $16.78. 

Highland. Cong. Ch., for Student Aid, . 

Fiek U 1000 

Leavenworth. FirstCong. Ch 6 78 

Topeka. First Cong. Ch., 8 Bbls. Goods ; 
8 dos. a S. Singing Books, ^ Meridbkm, 
Miee 
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NSBRA4KA, |».5& 

Orate. Sab. 8<^ of Gone. Ch 

Okay. Oong. Oh 

VlTflnla. •^lFrlan<L»' 



OOLORADO^SO. 

Botlta. MlsB Josephine KeUogff, for 8tu- 
dmUAid^ TougaiooU 

CALIFORNIA, |60.0a 
Lm Angeles. Ber. Bdward Hlldreth 



ORBGON, fisaoa 

MTATl. 

Mount Zlon. Sitate of Dea. H. M. Hnm^ 
phrey, by Rot. O. H. Atkinson, Bx 

WASHINGTON, $7.06. 

Anaoortes. Rot. Horace J. Tayknr and 
family 

MARYLAND, $ies.78. 
Baltimore. First Cong. Oh 

KBNTUCKY, $1.66. 
Woodbine. B. H. Bnllook 



TENNBS8BB, |S1.9a 

NashTiUe. Gong. Ch. in Flak U 

Sherwood. Union Cong. Sab. Sch., Birth- 
day Box Offerings 

NORTH CAROLINA, $ia75. 

HillBbora a&Jones. 

Wilmington. Cong. Ch 

Pekin. Cong. Ch 

Troy. ^'Friends,'' by & D.Leake 



QBORQIA, $8.7S. 

Atlanta. First Cong. Ch., 8 Birthday 
Offerings. 

Savannah. M. R. Montgomery, fw Sh^ 
dnUAid 

Woodville. (Xmg. Ch 

ALABAMA. 16187. 

Birmingham. Ceng. Oh., for TaUadega C. 

Marion. Cong. Ch 

Mobile. Cong.Ch. 

MontromeiT. Cong. Ct.^for Studmi Aid^ 

SelmaT Cong. Cbu^ fir TaiCakegii 'c \',',\\\\ 

Selma. Cong. Ch 

Shelby. Cong. Ch., for TaUadtga C 

TaUadega, Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., firr 



IS 18 
1 45 

96 00 



S50 
50 00 

150 00 

70i 

165 7S 

1 66 

16 80 
6 10 



too 

4 10 

65 

400 



1 50 



75 
150 



565 

477 

too 

19 40 
595 
900 

10 00 



Indian Work 18 40 



Talladega. "^LitUe Helpers, 8; Mission 
Band« 5, /or £Afn^<n^£ooM 

Talladega. Cove Cong. Ch., 50c ; Lawson 
Oong. Ch. , 500, for TaUadega C. 

FLORIDA, $95.15. 

Orescent City. D. W. Burton. . 



Jacksonville. Mrs. Anna W. Chadwiok, 
ttctf which>br MwnUxin Work) 

Montdair. Mrs. B. C. Denning. Material 
for Sewing Class, Jftfridion, Jfuf. 

Winter Park. Cong. Ch 



800 
1 Ofl 

500 
10 00 

10 16 



MISSISSIPPI, $5.oa 

Bilozi. J. W.Boshnell $6 00 

TBXAS, 19.90. 

Greenock. Dea^ & B. Holaiiigton. 9 90 

TURKBT, $14.60. 

Constantinople. Rev. Joseph K. Greene, 

D.D 

Samokov. Miss B. T. Maltbie. 



1$0I 
460 



Donations * %i\jnMl 

1,87L« 



INOOMB, $8a00. 
Belden Scholarship Fand, for TWadaga C. 80 01 

TUITION, $4,881.88. 

Lexington, Ky..TaitioD 994 90 

Williamsborg, Ky., Tuition 67 00 

Genesis, Tenn., Tuition. 87 

Grand view. Tenn., Tuition 47 76 



WCttUU T low, X C7U11., X lUkftU 

Jonesboro^enn., Tuition 
Memphis. Tenn., Tuition. . 



Nashville. Tenn., Tuition. 

Pleasant HilU Tenn.. Tuition. 

Bobbins, Tenn., Tuition 

Wilmington, N. a. Tuition 

Charleston's, a. Tuition 

Atlanta, Ga.. Storrs Sch., Tuition. 

Mcintosh, Ga^ Tuition 

Macon. Ga., Tuition 

Savannah. Ga» Tuition 

Thomaaville, Ga., Tuition 

Athens, Ala., Tuition 

Marion, Ala., Tuition 

MobUe, Ala.. Tuition 

Talladega. Ala.. Tuition 

Meridian, Miss., Tuition 

Tougaloo, Miss., Tuition 

New Orleans, La., Tuition 

Austin, Texas, Tuition 

United States Government for the 
tionof Indians 



educ 



-438188 

. 61 10 



Total for Febnary $17,678 78 



Donations.. 



.460.8M64 
.. 11.471 88 



$89,866 89 

Income 4J74 91 

Tuition 18.9n40 

United States Government appropriation 
for Indians 



TotalfromOot 1 toFeb. 98.....$U4,9e6 98 



FOR THB AMHRICAN MISSIONARY. 

Subscriptions for February 116 41 

Previously acknowledged 416 68 



Total. 



DANIBL HAND BDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORBD PBOPLB. 

Income fbr Febuary. 1888, from investments. 4497 86 

PrevlouBly acknowledged 8487 60 

Total $7,854 80 

H. W. HUBBARD. Treaaorvr, 

56 Reade StL, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The American Missionary presents its greetings for the month of May. 
Six months of our fiscal year are now in the past. The half year which we 
anticipate includes the summer time, when many of the friends of the ig- 
norant millions to whom we are sent, are absent from their churches. The 
months of May and June ought to swell the stream of love and service 
against the season when the demand will continue and income will be small. 

We appealed last month for an increase of the contributions in church 
collections. We renew and emphasize that appeal, for these collections are 
the steady streams on which we rely to keep in motion the wheels of the 
large and ever enlarging work of the Association. We believe that the in- 
terest in this great work is on the increase. We rejoice that " the most pro- 
lific missionary field ever opened to any Christian people — right here at our 
doorg," is gaining upon the interest and benevolence of the churches year by 
year. Never were the friends of the cause more responsive; never was the 
work more hopeful. The work enlarges, and the people's faith enlarges. 
Their gifts to Christ for his poor were never freer. 

We have been greatly favored with special gifts. Every one of them is 
needed. It is a blessed thing that one can plant his benevolences in some 
special institution or feature of work, and know that the influences are to 
follow on after the giver has gone to a higher world. But we do hope that 
the CHURCHES OF Christ, as churches, will not fail to keep step with the 
providences of God in their church contributions. 

It is also true that some fear that the day of legacies is to come to an 
end. Indeed, there are those who take a solemn comfort in bewailing and 
fearing that everything is to come to an end. They mix a pound of fore- 
bodings with an ounce of faith. If, for some unseen reasons in the move- 
ments of life and death, legacies do not appear with the regularity of insur- 
ance tables, they think the day of legacies is dead. Nevertheless legacies 
will continue as long as Christians pass from earth to heaven. There will 
always be faithful souls who will remember Christ and his cause in their wills. 
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There will always be those who may not be able to divide their estates and 
to dispose of portions of them while they live, who will yet provide that they 
may see their works following them, when they shall look down from a world 
redeemed, to a world for whose redemption Christ lived and died. There 
will always be legacies, and the American Missionary Association, so long ai 
it follows in the steps of Christ in such mission as it has, will not be forgot- 
ten. The legacies will come, because they ought to come. The people of 
God will remember this work in their wills because they ought to do this, and 
God will take care that what Christian .stewards ought to do, shall be done. 

We thank God for special gifts. We thank God for legacies. We 
also thank God for the ability and faith and sacrifices of those who cannot 
plant institutions or build or endow schools, but who live and give that which 
provides for the unceasing current expenses. Almost every one can do a 
little more, and it is the many littles that make the difference between a dd>t 
with a crippled work, and freedom from debt with healthful growth. All 
along the lines, the calls for help are so urgent, that it is painful for us, in the 
name of the church, to be constantly saying " No! " 

Our Receipts for the past six months (ending March 31) are as follows: 

Church contributions $95>843.37 

Estates and legacies 15,194.10 

Tuition from schools 18,781.58 

Income from invested funds 4,829.21 

Income from the United States Government 9,540.87 

Total $144,189.13 

Our Payments for the past six months are $171,237.64 

Our Deficit is 27,048.51 

The churches can easily take this out of the way if they will. We be- 
lieve that they will. 



CENTENNIAL. 

These pages will come before our readers amid the enthusiastic rejoicings, 
of a great nation celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of its Constitu- 
tion — a Constitution that has been tried and found worthy. 

The greatest strain to which this great charter has been subjected in the 
past hundred years has been occasioned by slavery. The crisis cost untold 
blood and treasure. The great strain of the next hundred years will be what 
slavery has left behind it — a vast and growing black population, and an im« 
bittered race prejudice. 

There is but one way to meet this strain of the coming century, and that 
is by the education of the blacks. The task is great, but if the American 
people will awake to its urgency and put forth the needed effort, the crisis 
may be averted. We call upon all Christian people, and upon all patriots, to 
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bcgm this new century with the purpose to increase th#ir contributions for 
this great object We ask them to begin at once and to continue steadily— 
in church contributions, in personal gifts, and, not to forget the object in the 
making of wills. 



CONOREOATIONAIilBM IN GEORGIA. 

Our readers are aware that there are two Congregational Organizations 
in the State of Georgia. The Georgia Congregational Association was or- 
ganized in 1878, and is composed of about a dozen colored churches, some 
of their pastors being white and some colored. The United Congregational 
Conference of Georgia was formed a little more than a year ago, is a much 
larger body, and is composed of white pastors and churches. With a view 
to a possible union of these two organizations, committees have been appoint- 
ed by each, and, in another column, we lay before our readers the proposi- 
tions to that end, made by the Committee of the Georgia Association. We 
cannot withhold our expression of satisfaction with the Christian spirit ex- 
hibited in this document, and the readiness to accept any possible alternative 
to secure the union. The Congregational Churches of the country will feel 
an interest in marking the progress of these negotiations, and will hail with 
delight a consummation that will relieve the denomination from the embar- 
rassment of sanctioning two organizations in the same State that seem to be 
separated only by the color-line. 



NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 

BT 8ECRBTABT A. F. BEARD. 

Once more in Nashville. There is no question in my mind but that 
Nashville is the educational leader in the South. It is a city of hills which 
are crowned with institutions for white and black. These are the begin- 
nings of greater and better days for this part of " our country." My duties 
have taken me to Fisk University. It is a college which has justly won 
very high praise. Jubilee and Livingstone Halls are significant names. One 
speaks of an historic event, and the other of an historic person, but the work 
that goes on in both these large buildings does no dishonor to one name or 
the other. 



When Congressman Kelley, of Pennsylvania, was in Nashville, he visited 
Fisk University. He afterwards told me that he could not conceal his surprise 
at what he saw and heard and only with difficulty his emotion when he arose 
to address the students. 

I have now visited Fisk several times. I am each time more impressed 
with the fidelity and quality of the work on the part of the students, and the 
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patient enthusiasm of the professors and of the teachers. If there were to 
be no other or greater results than those of the past and the present, all that 
has been done for Fisk University would be justified. 



From Nashville to Sparta, Tenn., and then a rough, tough ride up the 
mountain side, ''rattling the bones over the stones" until at length we have 
climbed the Cumberland Plateau. We arrive at no-where in particular, 
which is named Pleasant Hill. Here are a neat church, which is both churdi 
and school, and a sightly building of two stories with a third under the man- 
sard roof, which will accommodate forty boys. A few houses are visible 
from the top of this building, but no one could guess where forty mountain 
boys and as many girls might be living. Nevertheless they have been discov- 
ered, and it was none too soon. Missionary Dodge did not locate in Pleasant 
Hill before the time. He realized this. He looked about him and looked up 
and down. He saw things which were invisible. He saw castles in the air. 
It must be confessed that the office at Reade Street, fearing lest it might 
" trust the churches " too much, had not the faith which could take hold of 
these castles in the air and anchor them to the soil of Pleasant Hill; bat 
Brother Dodge* got his grapples out and pulled down a church building 
from the heavens. Well done; now surely he should rest from his labors 
and give himself and us time to breathe. No; a visible church only stimu- 
lated his faith, it did not satisfy it . This church was a place in which he could 
read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews every Sunday. The result was the 
*• Hall " for young men and for the teachers. Now we are in it and are glad. 
The Massachusetts Principal gave us welcome, the Oberlin Vice-Principal 
endorsed it, while the Matron materialized the spirit of welcome in a way 
calculated to excite gratitude, from the fact that missionaries cannot live 
absolutely on faith. 

Next the young men were introduced. One of them was seized with un- 
disguised curiosity to behold a minister whose theological system some in- 
stitution had found it necessary to doctor. It is, perhaps, the first instance 
on record in modern times where these semi-lunar fardels have been looked 
upon with respect and curiosity. When " Brother Dodge " came, congratu- 
lations were in order over his Church, his School and his Hall, but he would 
have none of it He was seeing another building floating in the clouds, and 
could only talk of the invisible. It will, however, soon be among things 
visible, for the missionary has his grapples out It is to be a Boarding Hall 
and Industrial Home for girls who will come into it and learn to live and to 
be. " But, Pleasant Hill is not a town, it is not a village, it is only by cour- 
tesy a hamlet Where are your pupils? " " The woods are full of them and 
they will come from near and from far," replies their young missionary of more 
than three score and ten years. On Sunday, the church was filled; on Monday, 
the school was full ; and our heart was full of thanksgiving that God had 
come to these mountain people, that hope would enter their lives and their 
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cabins, and that these boys and girls would now step up in Christian man- 
hood and womanhood. 



One of the impressive thoughts which a visit to an institution like Fisk 
University is sure to excite, is the relation of all this work to the future. 
Apropos of this, the Rev. J. O. A. Clark, D.D., LL.D., of Macon, Ga,, has 
just written a little tract of fifty pages on " The Future of the Races." He 
docs not vote in New England, nor is he a Yankee ; but he is a good and 
true witness. He says, that the Races are running races along the. paths of 
knowledge and up the hills of science. These are his words (pages 19 and 
20): "Have they" [the colored people] "availed themselves of the educa- 
tional facilities? Have they profited by them? We answer that they have been 
incalculably benefited. They have shown not only that they can re- 
ceive education, but education of a high order. Their improvement has been 
so astonishing as to silence doubt and caviling. Our Southern eyes have been 
opened to see it Southern candor is free to admit it. There are none who 
do not admit it but the hopelessly prejudiced. I am persuaded that the average 
examinations in the colored schools are better than the average in the white 
schools, for teachableness is the basis of all education, and this universally 
distinguishes the negro." Dr. Clark is not saying that the white boy may 
not learn more easily and master more rapidly, but rather is telling how the 
hare came out second in the race with his competitor not so fleet of foot, 
but which had the gift of patient continuatice in well-doing. Still he ac- 
centuates the fact that ''their improvement is astonishing." I am sure that 
no one can visit Fisk University without having all his doubts dispersed as 
to the future of the negro race. It is to have a future. 

This leads me to quote the closing words of Dr. Clark's significant 
pamphlet (page 52): "All Africa stretches out her hands to God; to the 
work of delivering her fatherland from heathenism. God is calling the 
blacks of these Southern States. They are to be the chief instruments in 
giving the Gospel of Christ to the benighted land of their fathers. Where- 
fore, let the work of Christian, and so sanctified, education go on." 

All this is true, and it means that in our American Missionary Associa- 
tion the ministerial education must now be made more prominent When 
white missionaries can say, as one whose bones are in the soil of the Dark 
Continent did say, '' Let a thousand fall before Africa shall be given up," 
the children of Africa must respond, " Africa shall be evangelized by Afri- 
cans." That is, we must have more and better theological schools for the 
Negro people. The demand for educated N^o ministers, who know what 
religion is, and what purity is, will be greater and greater. 

The demand for missionaries of the negro race who can realize that 
"Christianity is a missionary religion," will be greater, also. We can 
scarcely expect that those who came out of Egypt will become missionaries 
to Egypt The apprehension of missionary responsibility comes with a de- 
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vcloped Christianity. The missionary sense came to the Apostles themselves 
very slowly. It came to the Christian Church slowly. The African people 
in America, I trust, will seize upon it more rapidly, for they have a large 
emotional nature and great faith. What they now need is education and in- 
tellectual character, and those qualities which give shape, and tone, and 
persistence, to the forces which direct and control events. 

Men who have been slaves may not take on this, and their children may 
not in great numbers. But their children's children are coming on multi- 
tudinously, and from them must go those who shall preach the Gospel to 
their own race in Africa. For psychological as well as physiological reasons 
this must be. Not only because they can live, and whites cannot, in Africa, 
but because, other things being equal, they can do this work better with their 
own race. Said Christ, '* Go home to thy friends, and tell what great things 
the Lord hath done for thee." 

All of which says that the Fisk must now add to its grtat work a thor- 
ough theological school, and must urge its students to listen to the voice of 
God and to answer when God calls, " Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth." 
More and better ministers are needed both for Africa in the United States 
and Africa across the sea. He will give wisely who will give quickly for 
this. 



ILLUMINATED 8POT8. 



A Northern visitor in the South, writing in a recent number of 7>4^ Aa- 
vance^ speaks of the rapid improvement of the Negroes in that locality. He 
says that the Negro is prosperous; that commercially he is honest; that one 
house has had no less than thirteen hundred names of colored people on its 
books, each having a credit from a few dollars to forty or more; that the 
Negro respects education — even if he is unable to read himself, he wants, 
with all the determination of his soul, that his children shall be educated; 
that the merchants say that they are buying better and better goods, are 
learning the value of money, are exercising wiser judgment, are becoming 
farmers and mechanics, are becoming better men. 

These items, taken from a long article, show the bright light glowing in 
that locality. Of course the writer gives some dark touches to the picture, 
and thus modified, it may be repeated of thousands of places throughout the 
South. Some of our friends, we fear, look too much upon the dark side. 
There is a dark side, and it is dense. But if we can only continue and en- 
large the sphere of these bright spots, and kindle others in new localities, 
the time will come when the light will displace the darkness and the dawn of 
the new era will come. Friends of the Negro race, patriots and Christians ! 
furnish the oil for these bright spots and help to multiply them. 
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THE OOVERNBfBNT AND TUB INDIANS. 

On the 18th of March, some of the Secretaries of the missionary societies, and others 
interested in the welfare of the Indians, liad an interriew with President Harrison and 
with Secretary Noble, of the Interior Department. We were kindly received, and the 
Secretary solicited information from us as to the methods in which he could aid in 
furtherance of Indian civilization. A number of suggestions were made in response, 
tnd the following outline is given as a summary of the points presented to the Secre- 
Ury: 

1. That the appointment or retention of all officers and employes in the 
Indian service of the Government shall be on the sole ground of fitness — 
that ability^ integrity and an interest in the welfare of the Indians, shall con- 
stitute the only required conditions. We are not ignorant of the difficulties 
involved in securing such persons, especially with the low salaries paid to 
some of these employes ; and we shall be abundantly satisfied with the pur- 
pose of the Government to reach the nearest attainable success in this direc- 
tion. 

2. That the Government shall make adequate appropriations for the 
establishment and maintenance of suitable schools for the education of all 
Indian pupils — ^whether these schools be sustained and controlled wholly by 
the Government or in co-operation with missionary societies. The millions 
of dollars now due to the Indians by treaty stipulations, for educational pur- 
poses, should not be idle in the National Treasury, but should, as rapidly as 
possible, be devoted to their legitimate purposes, and they should be supple- 
mented as far as need be by direct grants from the Government. 

3. That the co-operation of the Government with the missionary societies 
in what are known as Contract schools should be continued and enlarged. We 
believe that no better teaching has been afforded to the Indians than that 
given in these Contract schools. The educational qualifications of the 
teachers, together with their disinterested and self-denying characters and 
their religious influence and instruction, render them pre-eminently fit for 
their places and successful in their work. The experience of the past and 
the testimony of all unprejudiced persons bear witness to this fact. 

4. That compulsory education of Indian pupils be enforced, with liberty 
of choice to the parents in the selection of the schools to which their chil- 
dren shall be sent. The Indians are generally averse, or indifferent, to the 
education of their children. The withholding of rations in case of failure 
or neglect is usually an all-sufficient motive for prompt compliance. Then, 
too^ the parent, if a Christian and intelligent, should be allowed to select the 
school for his child, and not be compelled to send it to a Government school 
simply because that may happen to be nearest 

5. The Government should adopt a liberal policy in regard to the use of 
the vernacular in the Indian schools. We are all agreed that the English 
language should be brought into use among the Indians at the earliest prac- 
ticable period. But the experience of all the past, in Indian civilization 
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among the ruder tribes, has shown that Christian influences have been most 
successfully brought to bear by the use of the vernacular, in giving them the 
knowledge of the Word of God, in teaching them a practical morality, and 
in preparing them for civilized life. We ask, therefore, that no restrictions 
be placed upon Christian people in their efforts for this great object. 

6. We ask that the Government exercise an absolute impartiality in deal- 
ing with the different denominations of Christians, in the distribution of ap- 
propriations, in the granting of lands for missionary uses, and in the appoint- 
ment of officers, agents, teachers and employ^. We ask no favors in these 
respects, and we desire that none shall be granted to others. 



NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 

BT BKV. a J. BTDBB, DIBTBICT BBOBBTABT. 

^'Miss .• 

" Dear Madam : I understand you have got the school, but I can't 
possibly board you, as social equality is not custom in this country. I don't 
think it would be pleasant for you nor for us, either. I wrote this in order 
for you to look out some other place. You need not depend on getting 
board with us. 

"February 2, 1889." 

This letter was written to a cultivated Northern young lady who had 
graduated at one of the best high schools in the country and held a special 
recommendation, besides her diploma, on account of her excellency as a 
student and practice teacher. She went South to help these people in their 
great need. It was for Christ's sake and in '' His name " that she entered 
this field. She secured board of a white family, but when they learned that 
she was going to teach the blacks and seek to lead them to Christ, this letter 
was sent her. Every door was closed against this Christian woman because 
she was trying to save the poor and ignorant ! And it is eighteen hundred 
and eighty-nine of the Christian era and in free America ! 

But this plucky Yankee girl did not so give up her school. She found a 
boarding place in the home of one of our missionaries, two miles away, and 
she tramps across these two miles twice a day, patiently puttitog in her best 
services, to bring light into the dense darkness of the very coomiunity whose 
doors were closed against her ! 

In connection with this incident of narrow prejudice read these words from 
Dr. Haygood's "Pleas for Progress." "In all truth and common sense 
there is no reason for discounting in any respect a white man or woman sim- 
ply for teaching negroes. It is absurd. I believe it is sinful." These 
earnest words were spoken by the elcquent divine to his Southern brethren, 
August 2, 1883, six long years ago. If they only canied the conviction of the 
people to whom he appealed! How strangely they sound, standing so close 
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to this letter refusing board to a young lady because she is teaching these 
yery negroes! " How long, O Lord, how long?" 



The semi-annual meeting of the Woman's Home Missionary Association 
met in the Beneficent Congregational Church, or ** Old Round Top," as the 
street car conductor called it, Providence, April 3d. The weather was ex- 
tremely unfavorable, as New England weather has been lately, as a rule, but 
there was a good attendance and deep interest. All the missionary socie- 
ties of the Congregational churches which do work in America were 
represented. The field work of the Woman's Association has passed into the 
control of the national societies. The future looks very bright for its 
increasing usefulness. 

And now Pleasant Hill. Tenn., rejoices in the sweet music of one of the 
Smith organs. Mr. S. D. Smith is making many schools happy and adding 
greatly to their efficiency by his generous gifts of organs. 



WHAT THB WORLD SA78. 

BLACK SAINTS AND WHITE. 

Do colored folks retain their complexion when they go to heaveif ? This 
is a question of some importance to the members of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal churches of Charleston, S. C. Not long 
ago the Convention appointed a special committee to consider and report 
upon the subject of the admission of negro clergymen and lajrmen as mem- 
bers of that body. Their action was taken with the view of bringing the 
Charleston churches, if possible, into harmony with the other Episcopal con- 
gregations of the State. In 1887, the former had seceded in consequence of 
the adoption of a resolution which the Charleston brethren regarded as a 
virtual obliteration of the color-line, 

Thursday, the report of the committee was made public. It proposes a 
s^>arate convocation for the colored churches under the ministration of the 
bishop, and consents to the admission to the Convention of colored clergymen 
who have been associated with the church for twelve months prior to May, 
1889. If the report is adopted, three negro ministers will sit as members, 
but no lay delegates will be eligible. The committee were willing to forego 
their prejudice out of deference to the holy office. They felt that the color 
of a clergyman's skin, although it was no doubt a very serious ground of 
objection when it happened to be black, should not overcome the respect due 
to the sanctity of his official calling. His cloth, so to speak, saved him, and 
what would have been denied to the man it was possible to concede to the 
priest. 

Under these circumstances the gravity of the question, " Do colored 
folks retain their complexion when they go to heaven ?" is obvious. The 
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concession which the committee of the Diocesan Convention make is but a 
re-affirmation of the Charleston brethren's aversion to anything that smacks 
of an approach to association of the two races on terms of equality. If 
there are colored saints in Paradise, it will be utterly impossible for the 
Charleston white saints of the Episcopal denomination to feel at home there. 
The only chance of reconciling them to a heaven so liberally disposed would 
depend on the adoption of some such plan as that recommended by the com- 
mittee as a modus vwtndi in the church on earth. That is to say, if the col- 
ored saints were corraled by themselves — if their convocations were separate 
from the convocations of the white saints — if they were not admitted to the 
white circles of celestial society as equal partakers of the privileges of the 
heavenly kingdom — ^the Caucasian angels from Charleston might be willing 
to pass their eternity in such a place. 

It is very essential for them, therefore, to know whether there are in fact 
any colored saints in heaven; and, if there are, whether the divisions of the 
Father's house into *' many mansions " admits of an arrangement wherd)y 
the angelic brunettes may occupy one set of quarters and the Charleston 
blondes another. Until these problems are solved to their satisfaction, we 
do not see how our Christian friends of the chief city of South Carolina can 
contemplate a future life with any degree of equanimity. Their faith may 
be equal to the removal of mountains and their virtues may entitle them to 
all the felicity of the spirits of just men made perfect, but if it is the rule of 
the '* happy land, far, far away " that a black saint is just as good as a white 
one, how much more rational it would be for them to prefer annihilation to 
immortality. Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 



PARAaRAPHB. 

Ws would continue to remind pastors and churches of our Leaflets, 
which we will be happy to furnish, on application, to those taking collections 
for our Association. 



The Daily Standard-Union^ of Brooklyn, is a good judge. It says: 
The American Missionary for April, published by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, New York, is full of information useful and edifying to 
all interested in domestic missions. 



The *' Student's Letter" found on another page is worth attention. The 
writer. Rev. Spencer Snell, gives a modest and yet vivid picture of his 
struggles for an education, and he is now — we say it for him, as he does not — 
the able and acceptable pastor of our growing church in Birmingham, Alabama. 
We wish in a quiet way to suggest to our friends in the North that " it 
pays" to spend money to educate such men. 
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Rev. James Wharton, the evangelist, who has been efficiently preaching 
to the American Missionary chnrches in the South this winter, has left this 
country for England, where he will remain until the first of October, when he 
will return again to his specific work in which the churches have been greatly 
blessed. The churches which he has visited, and which have added to their 
numbers through his ministration, are Louisville, Ky., Sherwood, Nashville 
and Memphis, Tenn., Athens, Florence, Mobile and Montgomery, Ala., 
Jackson and Tougaloo, Miss., and New Orleans, La. 

Many prayers will go with him across the sea, and many welcomes will 
greet him on his return. 



80X7THERN ECHOES. 

PRAYERS OP WOMEN AT THE MEETING OF FAREWELL TO A MISSIONARY. 

"O! Lord, thou knowest how I love her. Thou knowest how I have 
run to her in every trouble, as a chicken does to its mother." 

''O! Lord, you know what she has been to me in the greatest trouble I 
ever had. You know I think more of her than of any being in the whole 
world, except my husband. Will you please to be with her when she gets 
ready for the train, and when she goes from the house to the train, and on 
the train, and when she goes to the house from the train, and bless her all 
the time." 



Mrs. W ^ an old lady, said: " My old man ax me every night when 

he come from work if there be a meeting up yonder. He do like to go to 
meeting. He think a heap of that young preacher up yonder. Last Wed- 
nesday night after meeting, he say to me, ' Mary, I'll be good to you after 
this,' and I say the same to him. It do me a heap of good to go up yonder. 
I learn more than I ever knowed before. I knows what the texts means 
now." 



Satisfactorily Explained.-— A few days since, during a recitation in 
geography, a teacher was endeavoring to explain the subject of electricity in 
the lesson on " Thunder and lightning." It had been stated that when a 
flash of lightning darts to the earth it is said to strike, A precocious lad of 
twelve summers (winters included), raised his hand and upon recognition 
said: " Do /^<?/i5f have any electricity?" Upon being informed that every 
one possessed the subtle force in a greater or less degree, his dusky, good- 
natured face lighted up, and he added, '' Then is that the reason why some 
people always want to strike ?" 
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BOOK NOTICR 

Pkasfor Progress. By Atticus G. Haygood, D.D. Publishing House of 
M. E. Church South, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $i.oo. 

Dr. Haygood b a Southern man who stands with his face toward sun- 
rise and not sunset As a writer, he is interesting and vigorous. He some- 
times forgets to take off his '^Titbottom spectacles" when he looks 
southward, but he puts in tremendous blows against the wrong which he 
sees. This volume before us contains papers and addresses delivered at 
various times and places, both North and South. It is a very valuable book 
for those who desire to learn what the really Christian people of the South 
think on these great National problems that the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is helping to solve. 

The lecture on " The Education of the Negro," delivered at Monteagle, 
Tenn., and published in this volume, is a sample. Dr. Haygood states 
"four root objections" to negro education: i — Ignorance; 2 — Stinginess; 
3 — Prejudice; 4 — Fear that education will '" spoil the negro as a laborer" 
and bring him into "social equality" with the whites. The author shows 
the absurdity of all these objections. 

The volume is full of statistics and will prove a valuable mine of facts. 
The discussions are clear and generally convincing. We commend the book 
highly. 



THE SOUTH. 



THE aEOROIA CONaREaATIONAL A880CIATI0N. 

Rn. S. C. MeDanUl and others^ CammUtee of the United CongregaUanal Conference of 
Georgia. 

Dear Brethren. — Having been appointed by the Georgia Congrega- 
tional Association as a committee to confer with you in reference to a union 
of the two bodies represented by you and us, we desire to express to you our 
gratification at the receipt of your request for such a conference, and our 
earnest desire that such a union should be consummated. With this end in 
view, we would respectfully submit for your consideration the following prop- 
ositions : 

I. We cordially invite the churches composing the United Congregational 
Conference to become members of the Georgia Congregational Association. 
Upon the acceptance of this invitation by the United Conference, we agree to 
^ recommend to the Association the passage of a vote immediately placing 
upon the roll of the Association the names of all the churches of the United 
Conference. 
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2. In case the foregoing proposition should not be acceptable to you, 
we propose that each of the bodies represented by us should pass a vote 
disbanding its organization, with the understanding that all the churches 
of both bodies should then come together and form a new organization. 
Upon the agreement of your committee to recommend to the United Con- 
ference the adoption of this proposition, we agree to make a similar recom- 
mendation to the Association. 

3. If neither of the foregoing propositions should be acceptable to you, 
we propose that the United Conference place upon its roll the names of all 
the churdies and ministers of the Georgia Association. Upon the agreement 
of your committee to recommend such action to the United Conference, we 
agree to recommend to the Association the adoption of a vote declaring its 
organization disbanded as soon as the churches composing the same are re- 
ceived by the United Conference. 

With reference to the foregoing propositions we would say further: 
It is our conviction that any union between the organizations represen- 
ted by our respective committees should be as comprehensive and thorough 
as possible, and that to this end the churches of the Georgia Association 
should be enrolled as members of the District Conferences, in fellowship 
with the United Conference within whose respective boundaries the Associa- 
tion churches may be located. And the foregoing propositions are made 
with the understanding that a vote shall be passed by the United Conference 
recommending the District Conferences to receive the Association churches 
as hereby suggested. 

Of these three proposed methods of union, our own preference is for the 
first As the Georgia Congregational Association is the older body and rep- 
resents the historic Congregationalism of the State, going back not only to 
the early years succeeding the Civil War, but even, in the record of one of 
its churches, to the colonial period preceding the Revolution, we feel that a 
respect for the traditional usages of our polity would suggest the absorption of 
the newer churches by the Association as being the older State organization. 
But as in our opinion the result to be achieved is of more importance than 
the method by which it shall be achieved, we would not insist upon the 
method of our choice. If more acceptable to you, we should gladly form a 
union on the basis of either the second or the third proposition already 
stated. Our chief desire is for a complete and hearty union, in which, acknow- 
ledging the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, we may live 
and work together in the love of Christ, the Elder Brother of us all. That our 
Heavenly Father may graciously help us all in perfecting and maintaining 
such a union, is our earnest prayer. 

Your brethren in Christ, 
Geo. V. Clark, Horace Bumstead, Geo. C. Rowe, L. B. Max- 
well, EvARTS Kent, Floyd Snelson, C. F. Sargent. 
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BVANaELIBTIC LABORS. 

BBY. JAIOB WHABTtm. 

You last heard of my work, I believe, from Memphis, Tenn., where God 
revealed his gracious power among the students of LeMoyne, and also at 
the Congregational church. Altogether, some one hundred and thirty- four 
professed a hope in Christ during my visit there. I then went to Jackson, 
Miss., to hold services in the new church there ; a pretty little building, situ- 
ated in a very central and prominent part of the city. For eleven nights, I 
preached to not a very large, but to an interesting congregation. Twelve 
professed conversion, their conversion proving a source of great joy, not 
only to themselves, but to their friends and acquaintances. 

I also visited Tougaloo University and spoke to the students. Between 
fifty and sixty at the close of the address arose for prayer. I feel sure if I 
could have spent a few days with them, that most of them would 
have decided for Christ, but they remain under the good and wise instruc- 
tion of the President, Rev. F. G. Woodworth. I hope to visit them again. 

I then went to New Orleans, to find the Central Congregational Church 
recovering itself under the leading of the pastor. Rev. Geo. W. Hender- 
son. We believe that it will steadily grow, and be a great influence for good 
in that large and wicked city. At Straight University, I found the religious 
interest going on quietly and steadily under the care of Professor Hitch- 
cock and Rev. W. L. Tenney, some cases of conversion taking place during 
the week of prayer. 

I came to Montgomery three weeks ago, and a revival there has sur- 
passed any I have seen for the last thirteen years among the colored 
folks of the South. In fact, many of the old-time people say they never 
saw such a deep interest manifested in this city. The third night the churrfi 
was filled to overflowing, and hundreds were outside the door who could not 
get in. The power of God came down upon the people in such a way that 
at the close of the preaching the seekers fairly ran to the front benches, tak- 
ing them by storm. All around the front they sat or knelt. We placed 
chairs in rows on the platform, and the crowd was so thick I could scarcely 
get a place to stand. The pastor. Rev. R. C. Bedford, and the Christians, 
worked hard among the unconverted,and now at the close of the three weeks' 
services, more than two hundred are rejoicing in a new found hope. 

One case was that of a young man, the son of a Methodist preacher, both 
deaf and dumb, who gave reasonable evidence of conversion as the love of 
God filled his heart, and another was a young man who had been a wild 
young fellow, who had at the time of his conversion a five barrel loaded re- 
volver in his pocket, and which I now have. One whole family is now 
rejoicing that God has brought salvation to that house ; father, mother, son 
and four daughters are among the converts. Anottier father rejoices over 
four of his sons and daughters converted. Husbands and wives have started 
together on the road to Zion. On the streets and wherever you go, the peo- 
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pie are talking about, and rejoicing over, the conversion of some of their 
friends or relations. 

This finishes another winter's work among the dear cotored people, 
whidi has been one of the happiest and most successful I have known^for 
many years. 



THOBIASVILLB, GBORGIA. 

The Connecticut Normal and Industrial School, Thomasville, Ga., closed 
its winter term, for a few days' vacation, on March 26th, with appropriate ex- 
ercises. The TkomamUe Daily Times says, ''The growth and management 
of the school is very gratifying to our people, and everyone wishes it con- 
tinned success and prosperity." The Thomasvilli Enterprise speaks of " the 
results of the seven sweet-faced patient lady teachers,** and adds, ** If yes- 
terday's exhibition was a fair sample of what the pupils can do, the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, and the corps of teachers it has employed, have 
not labored in vain; that a great deal of hard, honest work has been done, 
was fully exemplified." 

Again we are reminded that Thomasville is not Quitmany and also of the 
fact that Southern people are generally quite generous in their appreciation of 
the work and the methods of our Association, 



MRS. LITDIA HBRRICK: BBNNBTT. 

On Saturday, March 16, the great household at Fisk University was sud- 
denly saddened by the announcement of the death of Mrs. Bennett, who, 
after an illness of four weeks, was called to her rest 

In 1867, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett gave up their work in a pleasant North- 
em parish, and came to Fisk University, where they have labored together 
for almost^twenty-two years. During these years, Mrs. Bennett has been not 
only an efl&cient helper to her husband and a wise and tender mother to her 
children, but has contributed much to the work of the school. Her strong 
mind and fine intellectual tastes especially fitted her for life in an institu- 
tion of learning. During the last few years, she gave much time and labor 
to the , preparation of a botanical collection for the Scientific Department of 
the University. 

Mrs. Bennett was also the warm personal friend of the young people. 
Since her death, many tender expressions from present and former students 
bear witness to appreciation of her quiet, earnest, Christian character, as 
manifested both in her own life, and in her ministry to others. Why such a 
life, apparently so indispensable to her husband and children, and so helpful 
to a large body of young people, should be thus suddenly terminated we can- 
not understand. We can only accept the dispensation of Him " Who doeth 
all things wcU." h. c. m. 
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STUDENT'S LETTER. 



HOW I WAS EDUCATED, LED TO CHRIST AND OTTO 
THE MINISTRir. 

BT BBY. SPKNCBB BNBLU 

My first lessons from books I received in night school. At this time I 
was employed as dining-room servant by a family in Mobile. I did my work 
during the day, taking a little time here and there for study as best I could, 
and went to school at night. I was first employed at $3.50 per month. 
Fifty cents of this I took each month to pay tuition. The tuition in this 
school was one dollar per month, but I was receiving such small wages that 
a woman who was employed in the same yard, and who went to the same 
school, persuaded the teacher to let me go for fifty cents. I remained with 
this family about four years, and went to night school much of the time. I 
suppose they considered my services more and more valuable as I became 
more enlightened, for, during the four years, my wages were increased from 
$3.50 to $10 per month. As my wages increased, I had more tuition to pay 
also, for during my study in the night school I had several teachers and paid 
some of them as much as two dollars per month, and so anxious was I to ac- 
quire an education that I would have paid five dollars had it been required, 
even at a time when it would have taken all my wages to do so. While I was 
a student in one of these night schools, I chanced one day to see a newspaper 
which a colored man who knew me had thrown into the yard for me. In this 
paper I read an article telling about Emerson Institute, a school of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, and the commencement exercises soon to occur 
there. The school had been in Mobile for several years, but I had heard 
nothing of it till now. As soon as I read of these exercises, I determined to 
see them, for I had never heard of such exercises before. When the time 
came, I went one night, accompanied by a few of my fellow night-school stu- 
dents. We were well pleased with what we saw, and I said to them that I 
meant to enter that school when it opened the next fall, and that I meant to 
be an educated man if I could. I soon began to carry out my purpose, for 
in a few weeks I left my employment in that family and went back into the 
country, from whence I had gone to Mobile, and took the examination and 
began teaching public school. By this means, I earned money enough to go 
back to Mobile and become a pupil of Emerson Institute, not in the fall of 
1873, ^s I had hoped to do, but in the spring of 1874. I shall ever feel 
grateful to the man who threw over the fence for me the article from which 
I learned about that good school, for I am sure I am quite a different man 
to-day from what I would have been but for reading that article. Precious 
to me is the memory of those days during which I took tuition in the night- 
school, where the key was put into my hand and the door of knowledge was 
opened to me. 
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Next to God I am grateful to the American Missionary Association for 
having received training in a Christian school, where I was led to Christ and 
felt called to the Christian ministry. When I lived on the plantation, before 
I went to Mobile and received instruction in the Christian school, I had heard 
the uneducated colored ministers preach and they had endeavored to lead me 
to Christ, but I could not accept Christ in the way they had presented Him 
to me. I remember well how they told us that in order to find Christ we 
must fast and pray for a number of days. I remember, too, the unsuccess- 
ful attempt which I made to give myself to Jesus in this way. I was a farm 
boy and was plowing hard every day, and it was hard work for a boy of my 
age to follow the mule all day in the tough grass, and I always felt like eating 
when meal time came, but still I tried to become a Christian by doing as the 
minister said I must, and so for a few days I ate no breakfast, no dinner, 
and no sapper, though I worked on. They told us, also, that we must not go 
to bed at night, for if we did the wicked one would make us sleep all night 
and we would fail to pray through the night, and they said we must pray all 
night. For several nights I did not go to bed at all, but would lie down 
upon the doorstep that I might get up often through the night and go down 
the hill to pray, for we were instructed to "go down in the valley." Of 
course after a few days I became tired, sleepy and discouraged, and gave up. 
I did not make another attempt till I became a student in Emerson Insti- 
tute. One of the lady teachers in that school became interested in my soul's 
salvation. She read the Bible to me, talked to me, and prayed for me, and 
made the way of life and salvation seem so plain and simple that it was not 
long before I accepted the Lord Jesus as my Saviour. 

My heart overflows with gratitude to that Christian lady whenever I 
think of my conversion. There is no favor which one person can do for an- 
other so great as that of leading him to Christ. 

Soon after I was converted I felt inclined to enter the ministry, and was 
advised to go to Talladega College and there take a theological course. I 
wanted to go but did not see any way to get there, to say nothing of how I 
was to stay there, but a lady from the North had been visiting one of our 
lady teachers at Mobile, and heard me deliver an oration in a prize contest. 
She said she liked it, and after she went back home she sent me $25 to help 
me in my education. I had been praying that a way might open for me to 
go to Talladega, and I felt that the $25 came in answe^to prayer. I used 
up the money in getting ready and in going to Talladega. I wrote Dr. G. W. 
Andrews, who has for a number of years been instructor in theology there, 
that I was anxious to go and enter his department, but I had no money, and 
he wrote me, if I had money enough to get there, to come on. Thank God 
that I went, and that a way was provided for me to stay there and finish the 
course of study; and now I am out in the ministry and trying to do something 
for Him who has so wonderfully led me and blessed me. 
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THE INDIANS. 



PBRILS OF MISSIONARir LIFE. 

Rev. T. L. RiggSy our missionary at Oahe, Dakota, thus describes the 
loss of a team and the peril of his fellow missionary. Rev. J. F. Cross: 

'' I wished to cross my team on the ice to the west side of the Missouri 
and keep it there for use during the breaking up of the river. Being very 
busy with some writing, I asked Mr. Cross to take my team over when he 
started to return to the White River, sending a man with him. Mr. Cross's 
team went over safely, but mine, which Mr. Cross himself was driving, broke 
through and were drowned, in spite of every effort of the two men. Mr. 
Cross had a narrow escape. He managed to save the wagon, but the horses 
went down with harness on as they were driven. Mr. Cross took the loss so 
to heart, that together with the strain and agony of the moment, it quite 
prostrated him. He started for White River in a day or two after, though I 
felt that he was hardly fit to go." 



FIRST FRUITS. 

BIT. a L. HALL, FOBT BBBTHOLIX, DAX. 

In the fall of 1879, ^ young Gros- Ventre Indian named Dahpitsishesk^ 
" The Bear's Tooth," began to attend the day school at Fort Berthold, and 
although he was over twenty years old and not very quick to learn, he sur- 
passed the younger pupils by his industry. He attended the day school, in 
the day time or in the evening, quite regularly during the winter, and became 
a help to the missionary in translating parts of Scripture into the Gros- Ventre 
language. 

He wore his long hair braided behind, and banged and plastered with 
clay in front so that it stood upright, and he dressed in blanket, breech-clout, 
leggings and moccasins, and the lower joints of several of his fingers were 
cut off in accordance with the Indian custom of mutilating themselves at the 
burial of a friend. His first appearance to a new teacher who came the fol- 
lowing spring caused her no little trepidation, but she soon learned to prize 
him as her best pupil, and the next year the influence of God's word upon 
him was seen by his saying, after recounting some of his Gros-Ventre re- 
ligious fables, in which his belief had been shaken ; "I have been coming to 
school now more than a year. Since reading these books about God and 
angels I cannot sleep at night, but have had dreams. I think some harm 
will come to me. I am poor and cannot help myself, but I pray God to 
keep me from harm, and I want to trust him." 

From that time on, we hoped he would take a decided stand for Christ. 
As yet, none among his people had been converted. A few passages of the 
Bible and a few words of song had been given to the Gros-Ventres in their 
own tongue, ^nd every Sabbath there were attentive Indian listeners, but 
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would there ever be a Gros- Ventre convert ? " The Bear's Tooth " con- 
tinued to come to us, and learned to understand quite fully the requirements 
of our faith. He became a trusted helper in charge of the mission cattle 
and the milking, working regularly as few Indians would doatBerthold,and 
he soon had stock of his own in which he took great pleasure. He read the 
fiible on Sabbath afternoons with one who was soon called to her reward ; it 
was almost her last prayer that he might be saved. He came in 
spite of dissuasions, jeers, and even persecutions from his people, and yet he 
took no stand for Christ. Three years after, there were Indian inquirers, 
and he helped to explain to them the demands of Christ, but they all felt 
that "the way was too hard for them " and "went away sorrowful." 

Some of the young people who had been taken away to school and re- 
moved from the opposition of their people had confessed Christ, but there 
were none to face it here and say that they loved him. " The Bear's Tooth " 
took a wife in the Indian way, unwilling to marry, and removed, as it seemed, 
away from our influence, to a claim forty miles up the river from our mis- 
sion station. 

But God dealt with him and afflicted him in the loss of his babes, and 
of his stock, so that he said, " It seems as though I could acquire nothing. 
Explain it to me ; the Indians say it is because I follow your teaching." 
I taught him from the book of Job, and the words of Christ. His soul was 
hungry, and when he came once in two weeks for his government rations, 
he sought the bread of life at the mission. Finally, after nearly eight years, 
one summer day he came and sat on a bench in the shade of the house in a 
little flower garden, and after we had talked awhile, he said to the mission- 
ary : "Good Voice, now I can ; I will be faithful to my own wife, I will keep 
Sanday, I will pray and avoid the dances and other heathen customs ; when 
you think best I will come down and be received into the church." That 
was a glad moment To clasp the hand of the first Gros- Ventre brother in 
Christ, won through a strange tongue and from a people who had sat in 
darkness for eighteen hundred years since the great light shone in Galilee! 

I said, " Bring your wife and friends with you to Christ." He went home 
but soon returned, saying sorrowfully : " My wife and my friends are none 
of them willing. If I join I think it must be alone." "Well," I said, " let it 
be so," and it was. His clothes were second-hand and old, and he had no 
natural attractiveness of appearance, but in a simple, manly, determined way, 
he made his confession and was baptized before an audience of Indians in 
the little mission chapel, (July, 1887), a poor Indian, but another Daniel 
standing alone. 

Then, as the man of Gergesa, he went home to tell his neighbors what 
God had done for him. He had a Bible in Dakota, of which language he 
understood something, and a few Gros- Ventre translations in writing, and 
some attempts at hymns, and some pictures. With these he preached, in 
neighbors* houses, and then he would report to me of his reception, an'* 
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ask me questions about the Christian life. A veritable man "Friday" 
had come to me; I was no longer alone. Then why did his health fail, and 
he forty miles away where I could not see him ? But so God willed. Soon 
they brought me the word : Your friend has gone. I gathered up his last 
words, questioning his wife and lame old father. He wanted to see Afx 
friend znd. tell him some things. He thought he did see him come in and 
then go out before he could speak. He said, " I thought it was difficult, 
but I joined with those who pray, and I find now it is only a short way. 
I am going abore." With his last breath and his Bible open, he asked to 
be shown the way, that he might go in it 

The influence of a genuine life is strongest at home, and so it comes that 
the wife is seeking to follow her husband. There are other converts 
with us now, but we shall never forget this first Gros- Ventre "friend," 
(madakina) ; and although the story of his life is not a peculiar one to white 
men, nay for that very reason, we are glad to write this record of a once 
lowly, but now glorified, believer. 



THE CHINESE. 



LOS ANGELES CONGREaATIONAL CHINESE MISSION. 

BY RIY. BOBBBT G. HUT0BIM8. 

Our First Church has recently enjoyed two peculiarly impressive occasions; 
one the anniversary on the 17th of last month, of the Chinese school, estab- 
lished by Dr. Pond; the other the reception, on the 3d instant, of six Chinese 
brethren to church membership. To appreciate the significance of these 
scenes, one must remember how contemptuous is the prejudice which pre- 
vails on this coast against these inoffensive strangers. 

Nine or ten young Chinamen delivered addresses at the anniversary. 
They spoke with remarkable simplicity, perspicuity and accuracy of English 
pronunciation. In view of their perfect self-possession and propriety of 
manner in the presence of the crowded congregation, one could scarcely 
realize that nearly all of them were utterly inexperienced in public speaking. 
The success of these humble representatives gave a hint of the possibilities 
of a Christianized China. One of the speakers gave an account of the con- 
version, sickness, death and Christian burial of a member of the school, a 
youth of eighteen. The heathen relatives and friends had attributed the ill- 
ness to the boy's desertion of the religion of his fathers, and had begged him 
to allow the burning of idolatrous incense. But he had calmly resisted their 
appeals, and, in an alien land, far from his father and mother, had pillowed 
his dying head on the breast of the Saviour of mankind. 

Low Quong, who superintends the mission, and who is true-hearted, pru- 
dent and influential with his countrymen, showed with clearness, the relation 
between the conversion of the Chinese in California and the evangelization of 
China. It was news to many of his hearers that the Christian Chinese of 
America are supporting native missionaries of their own in China. 
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The recitation by the school in concert of some of the sweetest and most 
familiar of the Psalms and Scriptural promises, melted the hearts of the 
hearers into sympathy. The old truths borrowed a new tenderness and em- 
phasis from these voices accustomed to recite heathen prayers. The pupils 
sang in solo, in duet and in chorus. When " Over the Ocean Wave " was 
rendered, some of us queried in our minds on which side of the ocean wave 
God thinks the poor heathen live — ^the side from which these gentle friends 
have come, or the side where their countrymen receive such unchristian 
welcome ? 

Nothing could more effectually knock in the head mean prejudice than 
the grateful words and kind spirit which characterized this anniversary. 
Whatever may be the prospect of the Chinese over-running us, they cer- 
tainly had us that Sunday evening. Mrs. Sheldon, who has had large ex- 
perience in the work, and Miss Watson, are devoting themselves to the mis- 
sion with a beautiful fidelity and consecration. 

Dr. Pond, who conducted the anniversary service, closed with an address 
only too brief, but most felicitous and convincing. To the opponents of 
Chinese immigration he is accustomed to reply : " Can there be any better 
way of keeping the Chinese at home than to have it known among the 
fathers in China that their sons, if they come to this country, are likely to 
be Christianized ? " 

Nothing could be sweeter or more cordial than the spirit of welcome 
with which the six Chinese brethren were received into covenant Not an 
officer or member breathed an objection to their reception. Had there been 
in any heart any lurking Phariseeism concerning them, it would have been 
rebuked, if not exorcised, by hearing them sing with us at the Lord's table, in 
broken accents, " Rock of Ages," by observing their devout bearing and by 
witnessing the affecting baptismal scene. These brethren came to the 
diurch approved by Dr. Pond, by the Chinese missionary, Low Quong, and 
by the vote of the Christian Association, and after an examination by the 
pastor. 
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MOB D. 1. BMnSOM, 810UTABT. 



WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Co-opxRiLTiNe WITH THs Ambbioan Mibbiorabt Absooiation. 



m.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., Cbaiinisn of Com- 
mittal, Mrs. C. A. Woodbury, Woodfords, Me. 

▼t.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., ChairmAn of Com- 
mittee, Mz&Henry Fabrbanks, 8t Jolmsbiiry,yt. 

^—Woman's Home Miss. Union, Seoretarjf 
MzB. SUen Osgood, Montpelter, Y t 

Ootnr.—Wcman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
MzB. & M. Hotcbklss, 171 Capitol Aye., Hartford, 
Oonn. 



*Mas8. and B. I.— Woman's Home Miss. Associa- 
tion, Secretary, Miss Natalie Lord, Boeton,Mas8. 

N. Y.~ Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. William Spalding, Salmon Block, Syra- 
eose, N. Y. 

AJJL— Woman's Missionary Union, Secretary, 
Miss & & Brans, Birmingham, Ala. 

Misa— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Mist 
Sarah J. Humphrey. Tougaloo, Miss. 
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Tknn. and Abe.— Woman's Missionary Union of 

Central South Conference, Secretary, Mlsa 

Anna M. CahUl, NashyUle, Tenn. 
La.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Miss Jen- 
nie Fyfe, 490 Canal St., New Orleans. La. 
Ohio.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. Flora E. Regal, Oberlin, Ohla 
Iiro.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. W. K Moesman, F6rt Wayne, Ind. 
III.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, Mrs. 

C. H. Taintor, 151 Washington St, Chicago, DL 
Mnnr.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secretary, 

Miss Katharine Plant, 8661 RNrtland ATenue, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Iowa.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Miss Ella E. Marsh, Qrinnell, Iowa. 
•For the parpoee of exact information, we note that while 4he W.H.M.A. appears in this list as 
a State body for Mass. and R. L, it has certain auxlUariee elsewhere. 

We woold Boggest to all ladles connected with the auxiliaries of State Mlssionaiy Unions, ttiat 
funds for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasuren of ttia Unloo. 
Oare, howeyer, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Awnxilatlon, 
•inoa undetignaUd funds will not reach tM. 



Kakbas.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, 

tary, Mrs. Q. L. Bpps, Topeka, Kan. 
MiOH.— Woman's Home Miaa. Union, Be cr e tM y, 

Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Lansing, MkiL 
Wm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secret a ry, 

Mrs. a Matter, Brodhead, Wis. 
Nra.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Beoretary, 

Mrs. L. F. Berry, 7M N Broad St., Fremont, N«bb 
Colorado.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Ssors- 

tary, Mrs. & M. Packard, Pueblo, Cola 
Dakota.— Wcnnan's Home Miss. Unkni, Presldsat, 

Mrs. T. M. HUls, Sioux Falls; Secretary, Mrs. 

W. B. Dawes, Redfleld; Treasurer, Mrs. 8, 1. 

Fifleld, Lake Preston. 



The Woman's Home Missionary Association, which has its office in 
the Congregational House in Boston, held its semi-annual meeting in Provi- 
dence, April 3d, the first since it has come into co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in its administratiorr and with the other national 
benevolent societies. Rev. G. A. Hood represented the Congregational 
Union, Rev. Joshua Coit, the American Home Missionary Society, Rev. J. 
A. Hamilton, D.D., the College and Education Society, Rev. C. J. Ryder, 
the American Missionary Association, and the Rev. G M. Boynton, D.D., the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. These all expressed 
their sympathy with the closer alliance of the Woman's Association with the 
national societies through which they have elected to work, and to which they 
have committed the administration of their benevolence in their respective 
fields. We cordially welcome the Woman's Home Missionary Association 
as the representative of the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 
the sisterhood of co-operative societies. 



At the meeting of the Woman's Missionary Association of Alabama, 
held in connection with the Congregational Conference at Mobile, April ist, 
the Constitution was amended, enlarging the sphere of work to cover both 
home and foreign missions, and thus we have the " Woman's Missionary 
Union of the State of Alabama," The actual working of this woman's 
organization had already been varied. It was most interesting at their 
meeting to hear the reports of the auxiliaries. All reported aid to their 
respective churches and relief to the destitute in their parishes, and then 
their contributions took other directions — to the American Missionary 
Association for its Indian work; to the American Board for a girl in Smyrna; 
for a Hindoo girl; for work in South Africa; to the Home Missionary 
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Society for work in the West Thus these churches in the South are being 
trained to a world-wide interest in missions. 

THREE NEW ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SOUTH, 

A Woman's Missionary Union for the State of Louisiana was organ- 
ized in connection with the Congregational Association of the State. The 
meeting of ladies was well attended, and the interest was manifested in their 
hearty response in favor of joining the sisterhood of State Unions. The 
officers of the Union were selected from both the white and colored 
dmrchesy the church at Hammond being thus represented. 

At THE ANNUAL MEETING of the General Association of Congregational 
diurches of Mississippi, which met at Tougaloo, March 28th, a Woman's 
Missionary Union was organized. Mrs. A. V. Whiting was chosen Presi- 
dent, Miss Julia Sauntry, Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Miss 
S. J. Humphrey, Secretary. Although it is but a small beginning, we hope 
die day is not far distant when Mississippi will take her place with other 
States in missionary work. 

The Woman's Missionary Union of the Central South Conference was 
organized April 13th, at Knoxville, Tenn.; Secretary, Miss Anna M. CahiU, 
of Nashville. 



OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 



HOW TEm PENNIES OREW. 

Not the pennies that lay hidden away in the bank, nor the pennies that 
were spent for candy. O no ; but the honest, hard-working pennies that 
had a work to do and the heart to do it. 

These work-a-day pennies fell into the hands of a mission band called 
"WiDing Workers," It was in the summer-time when they began to stir 
about and see what they could do for missions, and when winter came along 
there was a pleasant little festival, and the pennies came together, and brought 
just as many with them as they possibly could. 

For these were "talent" pennies, and they had been invested for the 
Lord. One of the very pleasant features of the festival was the reading of 
little papers, telling how the pennies grew. And we are going to let the 
diildren see some of these very papers. For all this is exactly true, 
and took place in a pleasant village in the State of New York. 

About ten dollars grew out of a little more than twenty pennies. We 
have not room to publish- all the little papers, telling how the pennies grew 
into dollars, though all are of great interest. In some cases the original 
penny was invested, and then turned over and over. This is an instance: 

" With the original cent I bought some darning-cotton and darned stock- 
ings, some for a cent a stocking, but most of them for a cent a hole. I then 
bought thread and crocheted some lace which I sold for 25 cents. I hemmed 
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two aprons for 5 cents apiece, and some towels for one cent apiece. After- 
ward, I bought another card of darning-cotton. After paying for the thread 
and cotton, I have left the sum of one dollar. — Phebk." 

" Rosie," who brought in $i.66, says nothing about her penny, but tells 
how she earned money, as: ''Hitching up horse for grandpa, i scents; top- 
ping carrots, 12 cents; keeping the fowls off the wheat, 25 cents; sweeping, 
17 cents,*' etc., all showing honest, hard work. But the penny started it all, 
perhaps. 

Here is "Nellie's," with an idea in it: 

"With my penny I bought a pen and holder, and sold it for io cents. I 
dug a pailful of potatoes for 3 cents, and mended a hole in grandpa's sock 
for one cent I then bought a little chicken for 5 cents, and let it grow into 
a big chicken, and sold it for 36 cents, making a total of 50 cents." 

Well done for Nellie! 

Only one more of these charming little papers can we give in full, though 
we should love to have our little readers see every one of them. 

"The first thing I did with my penny, I made some edging which I sold 
for 10 cents; then I sewed it on for 5 cents, which made 15. Then mamma 
said if I killed 15 flies she would give me a.penny, and so I earned 14 cents 
in that way. Then I had 29 cents. I then took away 25 cents and bought 
some ice-cream, and sold it for 8 cents a dish, and received 48 cents for it. 
Now I had 52 cents. Then I took 8 cents away from it for some linen, and 
4 cents for some braid, with which I made some lace and sold it for 70 cents, 
which leaves me $1.11. Then I sold some flowers for 14 cents, making 
$1.25. This is what I did with my penny. — Libbie." 

"Freddie" and "Tusie," little brother and sister of Libbie, did 
well with their pennies. Tusie increased hers to 35 cents, while Freddie's 
grew to 48 cents. Each of these little people gathered all the string they 
could find and made it up into balls, which they sold. 

"Meda" made a ruche for grandma, crocheted lace, and speculated in 
butter, gaining in all 66 cents. 

"Davie," Meda's brother, found a generous customer in grandpa, who 
bought a pen-holder and then gave it back to be sold over again. Davie 
also speculated in tallow, and increased his penny to 50 cents. 

" Helen " invested in a penny tablet, sold it for 3 cents, and crept up by 
degrees to the place where she could buy material for an apron which she 
sold for 35 cents. She made another apron and a tidy, and cleared 55 
cents. 

**Lulu " bought a penny rubber and sold it for a cents, bought darning- 
cotton, pins, cloth for apron, etc., and increased her penny to 50 cents. 

The pennies have been growing, and that is good. But love has been 
growing too, in these young hearts, and that is better! 

May the "Willing Worker " bands multiply all over our great land! 

S. & ADYOOATI. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MARCH. 1889. 



MAINS, I178.M. 

Camden. Da^id Fowler $100 

CaBtlne. Prot Fred W. Foster 120 

last OtlBfleld. Mra Susan Lovell,6; 

Rev. J. Lorinff, 2 ; Mra. MUlle Knlgbt. 1 ; 

Miss Sally Spurr, 1 ; Mrs. Caroline Tur- 

ner, 1: Miss Hattie L Loring, 1; Mrs. 

Mary H. Jennings.! 12 00 

Farmington. First Cong. Ch 18 76 

Gardiner. BbL of C, for ftZtna, Ala 

Hiram. Sewing Material, M MeHdian, 

Madison.* * * Cong, ct,* if? ; * Cong.* *Ch*.* *df 
Nortb Ans«n, 6, to const. Feamk Dn«ft- 
MORiL. M 82 00 

Portland. * 'A Friend." 5 00 

Portland. B igh St. Sab. SctL, M Rcmbud 
TndianM 5 00 

Portland. King's Daughters, Alpha Ten 
surer Croos, Package of Basted Work, 
forStlvia,, Ala 

WaterfonL Douglass Seminary by Miss 
H. S. Douglass, /m- Freight to Tougaloo U, 5 00 

West Falmouth. Second Cong. Ch., Bbl. 
of a,/9r JTaocn, Qa 

Woodfords. BbL of a, for SeJma, Ala. . . . 

Yarmouth. First Parish Ch 100 00 

NBW HAMFSBIRE. H94.S2. 

Amhent. *• L. P. B.** Ar Stmrt SeK^ At- 

lanta, Oa. 20 00 

Atkinson. Joseph Grover. 8 00 

BerlinMUla. Parish Ch. of Christ 8 46 

Cbncord. *'A Friend," 5 ; ** C. L." 60c. 6 60 

Dartmouth. Dartmouth Sab. Sch., 25; 
Mrs. & A. Brown, 5,/9r Rcmbud Indian 

M 80 00 

Dumbarton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

Mountain Work 2100 

Dumbarton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

WUmington^ N. C. 10 00 

Dumbwton. Miss Liade F. Bumham, 

(1 of which /or /futtan if.) 2 00 

Bpping. Cong. Ch., 29.65, to const Dr. 
Fraxk W. Spauloimo L. M ; Mrs. J. N. 

Shepard*8 & & Class, 8 82 66 

Szeter. Mary K Shute, 60 ; ''A Friend," 

^» »• 8500 

OfsenTille. Cong. Ch. 17 00 

Hanorer. Cong. Ch. at Dartmouth Col- 
lege.,...,.. .1000 
BanOTpr, A. il WflMitjiirn, f'-r fiufKin M. 10 00 
Boilfr^n. J. Ci. Pre u tor {3 of wUk-h Jt^ JrU 

ttoo, reAft.>)D;aR Wltin, 2 , 12 00 

Kingston. Prof. AWixMi. 10 00 

Uacaiter. Mrs. A. M. Amflden .,..,. 6 00 

LoDdcfladatry* CbM a. miJburT. ... . 1 00 

Jliaoa. V. F. 8. C. K. /€/r /nifj Sch., 

Thmna^vi^ii^ Ga. ,.. , 5 00 

Nisfaua. Mta. Annie D. Hlfbardeon's S. 

E.C}am^/ijf a^ttbtid ftidi^n M , s 00 

Hmr XpawlcJi. Cong. Ch . . . . 4 16 

QifW ffall, PiJfamntkm, aVftn , 21 00 

PstiAc^iot Two LUtle Boys, Papera, /or 

SB^annaA^ 0a , , 

Portamodiii. '^A Member of North Ch.''. 100 

TUtoa. Cong. Ch.. .„.,.,.„..., 86 60 

jTOf, plrstCong. Ch...,,. ... 6 78 

West OMkeord. Ladlee' MUs^y Boc, ta 

«Ob«L ME& C. P. ROPS» U M., ftfrjmrr4 

a^^ Atlanta, ©ct, ,^,_, 80 00 

VERMOirr, 1067.81. 

Brandon. Mz& L. G. Case, for MomUain 
Work 5 00 

Brookfleld. Second Cong. Ch,, 12.88 ; First 
OoDg. Ch. and Soa, 4 16 88 



Burlington. Infant Class, College St 

Sab. Sch., on True Blue Card,>br/ndton 

M $1 00 

Cornwall. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., A*" In^ 

dianM 80 00 

ComwalL BbL of 0.; Cash 2, for Mcln. 

to%h^Qa 2 00 

Bast Thetford. Mrs. O. T. Pressey and 

Mother. 1 00 

Fayetterille. Cong. Ch 6 00 

Bar tUnd. Caah,^ Mc/ntotA, Oa 2 00 

Marshfleld. LymanClark. 15 00 

Newbury. First Cong. Ch. and Soa, to 

const. SIDMBT JOHJfSON L. M 4111 

North Bennington. Cong. Ch. 7 74 

North ComwalL Cong. Ch 48 10 

Northfleld. Mrs. J. D. Alien, 80, to const 

Rbv. William S. Hjlzsn L M.; Cong. 

Ch. and Soc., 24.22 5192 

Pawlet A. Flower. 2 00 

Rutland. Cong. Ch 18 00 

Saint Albans. Cong. Ch 126 00 

Saint Albans. F. & Stranahan's & & 

CXhaB^jor Student Aid^ FUk U 25 00 

Saint Johnsbury. Box of C; Cash 2,>br 

Melntooh. Oa 2 00 

Springfield. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for 

IndianM 60 00 

West Brattleboro. Cong. Ch. 18 06 

Weybridge. BbL of C; Cash %^ for Me- 

Intooh^Oa 200 

$467 81 
UTATB. 

Jericha Estate of Mrs. Lucy Spaulding 
by C. M. Spaulding. 600 00 

1007 81 

MASSACHUSBTTS, $4,87L8B. 

Adams. Mr. Kirk's Class, Cong. & S.,ybr 

IndianM 5 00 

Ameebury. Main St Cong. Ch 9 10 

Amherst Amherst College Ch., 181.48; 
North Cong. Ch. and Soc., 80, to const 
MB8.MABT B.QRATB8 L. Ml; ''A Friend," 

Thank Offering, 10 171 48 

Amherst First Cong. CIl, 2a42: "A 
Friend in First Cong. Ch., Thank Offar- 
ing," 10 ; Mrs. Steams' School, 8. for In- 
dian M 88 42 

AndOTor. C. K Qoodell, 25 ; Rev. F. W. 

Qreene,20 46 00 

Andover. Dorcas Mission, 2 Bbls C, >br 

JeUieo, Tenn 

Belchertown. By Mrs. C. F. D. Haxen, 

for Freight 26 

Ayer. Paper Mission Soa, Box Papers, 

for Tougaloo U 

Beverly. Sab. Sch. of Dane St Ch., for 

Rooebud Indian M 10 00 

Boston. Henry Woods, 600 ; Mrs. 
Susan C. Warren, 400; 
Old South Ch., by Mrs. 
Susan W. Hardy, 50; 
J. A. Brown, 60 ; J. D. 
Leland, 25 . Chas. H. 
Routaw,28 ; Mrs. With- 
Ington, 6; Bdwin & 
Woodbury, 10 ; Mrs. 
K P. Bayers. 10 ; H. M. 
Bird, 5; Rev. R. K 
Howard, 2 ; ** Friend," 
1: "A Friend." 1, for 
ckrW Hall, PUatant 

Hill^Tonn 1,084 00 

B. D. Smith, American 
Organ, for Pkamnt 
HiU,Tmn 75 80 
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DorbbeBter. Mrs. Walter Baker 
of Second Oonf. 
Ch., /pr OMi^ 
BaUPUatantHUl, 

Tmn $95 00 

Mre. A. W. Torrey, 

MMa0ion^Ala.,. 5 00 
Mrs. Houeton. Pkf. 
of WocUtA^ Set- 

ma^Ala 

Jamaica Plain. Nellie F. KUef . 
Paokafe Cotton 
Cloth, /or Sksr- 
%pood^ Tmn... . 

Boxbory. John H. 8oren 175 

Mrs. J. D. Proctor, 
for FrHght, to At- 

larUa^Ga 1 60 

Highland Cong. Ch., 

80 ; Mrs. Campbell. 

8. for OirW Hall, 

PieamMt Hill, TWm. 89 00 

South Boston. PhlUlpe Y. P. S. 

C. K.. »* Thank 

Offering." 5 00 

1,819 86 

Brlmfleld. Cong. Ch., Benev. Soo., 14.55; 

Second Cong. Ch.. 8.91 8145 

Buokland. Cong Ch.. 8106; Mrs. B. T. 
Smith. 1 ; Mrs. Z. C. Woodward, 60&; 

50c 9696 

Cambrldgeport. Pilgrim Ch., 77.60; Pll- 

grim Oh., M. O. ColL 6.64 84 86 

Cambrldgeport ''Friend," £5: Mrs. A. 

B. Douglass, in ; Miss Luo^na Palmer, 

I, for OirW Hall, PUaoont HOI, Tmn 86 00 

Cambridge. Mrs. A. i*. Thorpe, 10 ; Mrs. 

Sara C. Bull, 6,>br OirW HaU, JHeoMtnt 

HiU, Tewn..,. 15 00 

Charleetown. Wlnthrop Ch. and Soo 7w 46 

Charlemont Bdward viravee lo no 

Chesterfleld. Cong. Ch 5 OG 

Dalton. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., >br 8ti/^ 

dent Aid, SkmUe Indian 8ch IT 50 

DlghtoQ Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., for iSfu* 

dmt Aid, Wilmington, y. C. 8 00 

Bast Brldgewater. Union Cong. Ch. and 

Soo 10 87 

Bast Charlemont Cong. Ch. 9 84 

Basthampton. First Cong. Ch. 88 O*) 

Basthampton. Mrs. W. H. Wright's Sab. 

Sch. Class, Aw /ndton ir. 5 00 

Bast Weymouth. '* IndlTlduals " 8 70; 
»»Frlend.»* 85c, for OirW Hall, PUamuU 

Hai,Tenn 8 95 

Bnfleld. Cong. Ch 50 00 

Brrlng. Rot. Ira A. Smith, for Studtnt 

Aid, WtinUngton, y, C 8 00 

Fall River. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., . 

for Indian 8ck*p 17 50 

Foxboro. Orthodox Cong. Ch., 85.88; 
Primary Class, Miss BUen Jewett, 

Teacher,5 40 98 

Franklin. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

for Orand View, T$nn 80 00 

Georgetown. First Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... 81 00 
GroTOland. T. P. & C. B. of Cong. Ch... . 1 00 

Hopxlnton. Cong.Ch.ada 50 00 

HydtfPark. First Cong. Ch 8188 

Ipswich. Linebrook Cong. Ch 8 75 

LowelL "R.S" 5 00 

Lynn. North Cong. Ch 50 00 

MiUden. First Cong. Ch., ]90 of which to 

const Hkbbikt PORTIB L. M) 117 00 

Maiden. First Cong. Ch., for Mountain 

Work 8 00 

Mansfield. Ortha Cong. Ch 14 85 

Marblehead. Miss H. A. Richardson. 5 ; 
Miss Anna H. Dana, 5,>tr OirW HaU, 

PUatant HiU'Penn, 10 00 

New Boston. Cong. Ch 4 00 

Newbury. First Ch., M. C. ColL 80 84 

Newton. For Student Aid, Marion Ala 4 00 

Northampton. A. L. WUllston. 108.16; 
Geo. W. Cable, 85, far OirW Hail, Pleas- 
ant HiU, Tenn 188 15 



North Amherst Mrs. Henry Steams. ... $9 60 
North Brookfleld. First Cong. Ch., for 

IndianM 10 86 

North Hadley. Second Cong. Ch., baL to 

const DBA JAins 8riAB L. M 10 09 

North Lieominster. ** Frtends," for Soee- 

budlndianM 106 

Norton Trin. Cong. Ch 119 80 

Phllllp^ton. Mrs. Mary P. Bstey 5 00 

Plttsfleld. S-mth Cong. Ch., Rer. Bdward 

Strong and wife 40 09 

Plttafleld. Mr». 8 TL Stevenson, /or OirW 

Hall, Pleaeant Hill, Tenn. 1 00 

Qulocy. Bvao. Cong. Ch. and Soc 18 60 

Heading. Cong. Ch 18 00 

Rookport JuQ. C. B Hoc. of Cong. Ch., 

for tXudent Aid. Fiek U 8 75 

Sharon. Cong, ch and Soc., to const B. 

J. MosmanL M 80 66 

Springfield. '*H. M." 1,000 00 

dpi iogfirld. Memorial Sab. Sch., /vf Stu- 
dent Aid, Ftek U 25 00 

Sprlnirfifld. Y. P. 8. C. B. of Hope Ch., 

for Pleaeant HUl, T«nn 18 CO 

Somerville. Sab. Sch. of Franklin St 

Cong. Ch., ffr Student Aid, Santee Indian 

Sek 40 00 

Somerville. Young Ladles' Mission Cir- 
cle of Franklin St Ch., for Santee Indian 

Sek. 20 00 

SomerviUe. Y. L. M. a of Franklin St 

Ch., f&r Freight to ftantee Agency. 194 

Somerville. Dea. ^ illlam Conant 5 00 

Somerville •* Krtend " for OirW HaU, 

Pleaeant HiU, Tenn 86 

South Braintree. Cong. Ch 8 00 

South Framlngham. Sab. Soh. of South 

Cong. Ch 16 61 

South Farmington. O. M. Amsden 5 00 

South Hadley. First Cong. Ch., 81; Maria 

B.Gridley,5 MOO 

South Wellfleet Cong. Ch 6 00 

Taunton. Union Cong. Ch. and Soa .... 47 74 
Taunton. Young Peoples' Union. Trin. 

Cong. Ch., 89; Y. P. Union of Broadway 

Ch. ^. for Indian M 50 00 

Ware. First Cong. Ch 85 00 

\Vare. *' Little Sunbeams," for Bird's 

Nest, /fidtenir. 25 00 

Ware. Miss Hitchcock's Class, Bast Cong. 

Sa^b.iWih. for Indian Seh'p 17 60 

WendelL Mrs. B. H. Bvans, 8, for Movm- 

tain Work,9 for Chineee M ... 5 00 

West Brookfield. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., 

ifor Santee Agency^ for & 8. Wofk. 10 00 

West Dennis Mrs.*^ & CroweU (1 of 

which >br CAine«0 if) 1 50 

West Gardner. Mrs. Nettie M. Fairbanks* 

S. 8. ClAss and '* Other Friends," /or In- 

dianSehi) 17 50 

Westi>ort Cong. Ch. and Soc 20 00 

West Somerville Day St Ch 8 89 

Winchendon. Y. P. S. C. B. baL to const 

Misa HATm M. Wymam Lb M. 10 00 

Winchester. S. BUlott 10 00 

Winchester. "A Friend "for OirW HaU, 

Pleaeant HiU, Tenn 9 00 

WoUaston. Correction, Cong. Ch. and 

Soa, 81, ack. In i^pril number, should 

read to const Rbv. B. B. Shbbmam L. M. 
Worcester. Ladles of Union Ch. f&r In- 

dianSeh'p 90 50 

Worcester. W.j. White 5 00 

"A Friend in Massachusetts ». . 60 09 

"A Friend." I 00 

Hampden Benevolent Association, by 

Charles Marsh, Treaa; 

Chioopee. First 6 95 

Lullow 16 66 

South Hadley Falls 15 48 

Westfleld. First Cou Ch. 
(of which 50. from Indian 
Circle f&r Santee IndUm Soh. 
Sab. Sch. 80, »* Friend " 6, 
" Two Uttle chUdren " 5, 
»* Young Lady" L60 for 
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nomlmd Indian Sek,. ** Two 
mends** for Indian Work. 
1ft.). 



West Spiingfleld, Park St, 
for ed, €/ Indian Youth,.... 



fttOSS 
81 05 



879 26 



UMAOT. $4,646 89 
FliQUpstoiL SMate of T. Ward, by Jamas 
WattB, Bx 886 00 

$4^1 89 

HLonmie, Boon, ira, BionrvD at BoeroN oftici. 

Waterford, Me. Doaclaas Seminary, Box 
for l\fugaloo^Mim 

Andorer. Mass. Miss Mary B. Mills, Box 
Uagmahi9B for Lexington, Ky 

Aabnmdale« Maes. By Miss Norton of 
W. H. M. A. Large Bundle Magaslnee. 

Beiaiertown, Mass. By Mrs. C. F. D. Ha- 
ten« BbL and Box>br Shorwnd^ Ttnn. . . 

Cambridge, Mass. Miss Fannie W. Bow- 
en, Choice Scrap Album 

Hnbbardston, Mass. Package, for **Aunt 
Bmchel^^ Touaatoo^ MUn 

Marblehead, Mass. Hon. J. J. H. Gregory, 
Box Seeds, /vrPtMMfU Hill. Tmn 

BomerriUe, Mass. Youbk Ladles* Mission 
Circle, BbL for Dakota Home^ aamtm^ Neb. 

Tarmovitli, Mass. First Cong. Sewing Cir- 
cle, Box,/or Marion^ Ala 

RHODE ISLAND, $47.08. 

Little Gompton. United Cong. Ch 88 08 

Provldenoe. Mrs. Sarah L. Danlelson, for 

gbri^ HaU, PUatant HUk Tmn 85 00 

ProTldenoe. Mission Band Beneficent Ch., 

Paper8,/»r Sanannak, Oa 

CONNBCnCUT, $6,618.06. 

Awn. *» Friend ** Aw ifountarfn rork 6 00 

BrlstoL Mrs. Nancy Adams 8 00 

BrlstoL Mrs. Peck*s Class Cong. & B.,>br 

Indkmaeh'p 15 00 

Buckingham. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Canaan. PUgrlm Ch 16 68 

Canton Center. ** Cherry Blossom Miss. 

Band.*'>br WOUamshurg, Ky. 9 00 

ComwalL Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch. Christ- 
mas Offerings Jbr IndH SeK^ ThomamrtlU, 

OromwelL * Q. R. BuUer * Vbr' 'RotOnld 'in- 

dimn M • 100 

Durham. Cong. Ch 10 78 

Bast Hartford. Mrs. N. & Nash, Box C, 

frr WtUknn^mrg, Ey.,1 f>r Freight 1 00 

Xnfleld. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.,/:»r Ba^ 

lard IhrmaiaoK^ Macon, Ga 18 00 

Bnex. Cong.Ch 80 90 

Fair HaTon. Sab. Sch. of Second Cong. 

CtLn/^ 9indmU Aid, Ft§k (T 15 00 

Greenwich. Second Cong. Ch 68 50 

Guilford. First Cong. Ch., toconst. Bm- 

LDTS & Lnn, L. M 80 00 

Gntlford. HattieK Seward, ybrSftertoood, 

a*fm 100 

Hartford. Boland Mather, for Dakota 

H<mu. Indian M 100 00 

Hartford. Sab. Sch. of Asylum Hill Cong. 

Ch.>br CMiMM JT 16 00 

Lsbanon. Goshen Ch. and Soo 88 00 

MOford. Plymouth Ch 89 89 

Hew Hartford. Cong. Ch 84 14 

New HaTen. Churoi of the Redeemer, 

188; Mrs. Nelson Hall, sa to const Bta 

A. JUMOif L. M.: Prof. B. B. Salisbury, 

60; Howard At. Ch. 85.08 858 06 

New Haven. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch. 

17.60; Mrs. W. M. Parsons. 4 for Indian 

U. 81 60 

New London. ** X. T. Z.**/f>r Indian M... 50 00 

NewMllford. Mrs.Gea Hlne 8 00 

NewPrsettm. Mrs. Betoey Averl]l,>br/n- 

HmM. 10 00 



Norfolk. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.,/9r Jn- 

dtanM $10 00 

North Greenwich. Miss Amy Downes. ... 1 00 
North Stonlngton. •^A Friend **/9r In- 
dian M 95 00 

Norwich. Park Cong. Ch. 8748 97 

Norwich. Sab. Sch. of Park Cong. Ch., 

forlndianM 18 50 

Norwich. Second Cong. Ch. for JeweU 

Memorial Hail^ QraniViM, Ttnn .. 16 86 

OldSaybrook. Cong. Ch. 86 40 

OldSaybrook. The "« Seaside** Band of 
Young Girls, by Miss Graoe A. Paine, 

*^taaa., for Sherwood, Tenn 5 00 

PlantSTlile. Cong. Ch., 97.74; Sab. Sch. 

of Cong. Ch., 19.84 117 68 

Rldgefl«ld. Sab. Sch. of First Cong. Ch., 

Ar/ndtonif 10 00 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch. U 06 

South KUUngly. Rev. W. H. Beard, Pa- 

pers, /or i9«oannaA. Qa. 

Stafford Springs. Cong.Ch. 14 85 

Terryrllle. James Woodruff, >br Indian 

M 60 00 

Terryrllle. Cong.Ch 88 00 

Warren. Cong. Ch. and Soo 14 80 

Washington Depot. ''8.**. 10 00 

Waterbury. First Cong. Ch 180 00 

Waterbury. Primary Class Second Cong. 

Ch. Sab. Sch.,/:»r Booehud Indian M 80 00 

Waterbuij. Mrs. M. K. Mitchell, fir 

Sherwood, Ttnn 5 00 

Waterburr. Sunshine Circle, Papers, Ar 

Savamnah, Oa 

Westford. Cong.Ch... 6 78 

WestSuffleld. (*ong. Ch 18 88 

Wethersfield. Mrs. J. C. Francis* & 8. 
Class, to const Chab. Howard Wbldon 

lj.U.,f>rBoeebud Indian M 80 00 

Wethersfield. T. P. a C. K, for Moun- 
tain Workj_pj Minnie A. Havens, Trees. 5 00 
Windsor. First Cong. Ch., for Mim Col- ". 

ling' Indian Work 10 00 

. "A Connecticut Friend,** for 

IndianM. aOO 00 

. **A Frlend,»'Ar WiUiofntburg, 

Ky 10 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Connecticut, by Mrs. B. M. Hotohkiss, 

BBsex. The Whatsoevera 
Miss. Circle, by Miss A. 
Parker, Sec,>br Conn, Ind?l 
SoK.Qa 6 00 

Naugatuck. Ladies* Aid 
Soa, for Conn. IndH Seh.^ 
Oa 85 00 

New Haven. College St Ch., 
by Mrs. Luman Cowles, /or 

Conn. IndH Beh.^ Oa 85 00 

6600 

LIOACT. $4,475 81 
Colllnsvllle. Bstate of Mrs. Margaret 
McNary Spencer, by Sam'l N. Codding, 
Kx 8,147 88 

86,688 06 
NBW YORK, $1,566.68. 

Amsterdam. S. Louise Bell 450 

Aquebogue. Six Little Boy's by Miss 
Mamie Benjamin, 6 ; Miss A. H. Benja- 
min, Box C, 9to„ for Williamsburg, Ky., 6100 

Astoria. Miss Frances W. Blaokwell, /br v^ 
IndianM 5 qq 

Brooklyn. Stephen Ballard, far BaUard 
yoemeU Seh.,Maeon,Oa 900 00 

Brooklyn. Clarence F. Blrdseye,ybr In- 
dian Seh'p 17 60 

Brooklyn. Sab. Sch. of Presb, Ch.,8Bb]a. 
C,f&r Willianubwrg, Ky. 

Buffalo. First Cong. Ch., for l^^edman 
and Indian Work and to const Maa. AO- 

MBS B. BAXL, MBS. BMMA D. KmSLBT 

and Mifli AONIB Diox Lb M*s 100 00 
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Buffalo. Wm. W. Hammond, >br Indian 

M $2 00 

Canandalgiuk King's Dani^ten of Cong. 

CkL./or Indian M 85 Qh 

Floflhlng. Satk. Soh. of Cong. Oh., J&r 

OaSjt,C 40 00 

Granby Oentor. Mn. J. C. Harrington... 10 00 

Honeore. Cong.Ch 7 15 

LowvlUe. **B." 9 60 

MoontSlnaL Cong. Cb. < 00 

Mount Vernon. T. P. 8. C. B. of Reform- 
ed Cta., by Miss C. Pearson 558 

New York. Miss 8. R. Kendall, M, 

''Friend," 64 A>rCAa)p«/,S!snrMifMUanir; S9 00 
New York. Mrs. L. H. Spelman,/Dr Stu- 
dent Aid, AtUmta U S5 00 

New York. Mrs. A. B. Monroe, M Ind'l 

Seh.,Thoma9vau, Oa MOO 

New York. A. P. Blevln^/br OirU' Hall, 

Pleamnt Hill, Tenn 10 00 

VewYork. Mrs. O. M. Scripture 50 

Paris. Cong. Cb 19 00 

Perry Centre. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., for 

Botebud Indian M 18 5ft 

Rlcbford. Mrs Lucy B. AUen 4 00 

Sberbume. Sab. Sob. of First Cong. Cb.. M 94 
Walton. Y. P. S.C. BL.by Mary a Col- 
ton, Sea, /or Ballara Normal ScK, Macon, 

Oa 10 50 

Westmoreland. Sab. Sob. of First Cong. 

Cb 9 00 

Wilmington. Allle M. Bell, on "True 

Blue**Card 1 60 

Woodstock. MlasF. Butler, Paokage C., 

for William$burg, Ky 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of N. 
Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Treas., />r 
Ifaman't Work: 

Brooklyn. Ladles' BeneT. 
Ass'n of Central Cong. Cb. 185 00 

Oeddes. Ladles' Aux 5 00 

Homer. *' Band of Hope.**.. 8 50 
Jamestown. Woman's Aux., 
to const. Mrs. &B. Woodin 

L. M 80 00 

NapoU. Ladles'Soo 1100 

874 50 

NEW JERSEY, 1815.(9. 

Arlington. Mission Band /:»rfitudMi<iiid. 76 

Bast Orange. F. W. Van Wagenen, for 

Student Aid, Marion, Ala. 8 60 

Moorestown. A. S. and H. F. Carter, for 

Sherwocd.Tenn, 6 00 

MurrayBUl. Dr. a H. Baaslnger 10 00 

NuUey. Miss LydlaM. Story, >br Indian 

M 6 00 

Orange Valley. Cong. Cb. 806 64 

Parslppany. Mrs. M. F. Condlt 1 ou 

BoseUe. '*A Friend," for OirW HaU, 

PlM$ant HULTmn 50 00 

Salem. W. Grabam Tyler, to const 

Kathabini Lb TTLXB L. M 80 00 

PBNNSYLVANIAi, $66.5a 

Carbondale. Rev. D. Lb Darls 9 00 

Driftwood. F. B. Blackwell, for Student 

Aid,Fi*k U 5 00 

Pbiladelpbla. '*A Friend " Ar ^^fffloU, 

PleaaanAHm,Tenn 90 00 

Pbiladelpbla. Susan Longstretb, Pkg. 

Books; Miss R. C. Sbeppard, 8,/9r A^«r- 

wood,T«nn 8 00 

Pittsburg. Mrs. Hannah B. Rea,/br Ind?l 

SeK, ThonumiUe, Ga 150 

Bldgway. FbrstCong.Ch 96 00 

OmO, |646.4t 

Atwater. "AFriend." 106 00 

Brookfleld. Welsh Cong. Cb 4 00 

Bryan. aB.Blakeelee 5 60 

Oastalla. Fbrst Cb. and Sab. Sch 6 00 



ClndnnatL Ladles of Central Cb., Bos 

C.,forFiA U 

Cleveland. T. W. Low, 10; Mrs. a A. Gar- 

llok,1.5a $1160 

Cleveland. Rev.M. L. Berger, D.D.,>br 

Student AH, TaUadega, Ala 6 00 

Cleveland. '' Young People,'* by Miss B. 

A. Johnson. /or Jfounlom Iforl; 160 

Cleveland. Mrs. A. J. Smith, Box Papen, 

eta, /or WilHamtlAurg. Ky, 

Blyrla. Ladles' Soa of Cong. Cb., 8 ybr 
Witmington, N, C. and /tor ^oigkt 8O0. ... 8 80 

Hudson. Cong.Ch 10 00 

Klngsvllle. Ladles' M. Soa of Presb. Cb., 
BbL of C, Cash 8.6a and for Fro(gU 

1.89, far 8L Auffuotine, Fla 4 80 

Madison. Central Cong. Cb 90 00 

Medina. Miss Fannie Thomson's a a 
Class, 6: Rev. Norman Plass' Class, 6| on 

True Blue Cards. 10 00 

Medina. Cong. Ob, Cards, by Miss Hard; 
Papers by May Woodward, for Savanna^ 

Qa 

Norwalk. Cong. Cb 1100 

Sandusky. FlrBtCong.Ch 19 90 

Ohio Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts, Treas., >br 
Woman*$ Work: 

Burton. ''A Friend" 9 00 

LodL H. M. a Ar Mim Cot- 

lint? Indian Work 5 00 

Madison. Center Cb. W. H. 

M.S 10 00 

Medina. W.M. a. Cong. Cb. 10 00 
OberllxL Second Cong. Cb... 75 00 
Oberlln. L. a. Second Cb... 18 7T 
West Wllllamsfleld. Wom- 
an's Aux. for Mim CoUim? 

Indian Work 6 16 

West Wllllamsfleld. Willing 
Workers, /or Mitt CoUint? 
Indian Work 8 60 



190 69 



1846 41 

LBOaOT. 

Paddy's Run. Estate of Mrs. Mary A. 
Davles, by Abner Frauds 900 00 

$646 41 
ILLINOIS, $1,068.88. 

Aurora. First Cong. Cb 88 19 

Belvldere. Mrs. M. C. Foote, 5,Ar TiUoU 
mnC.AN. IntL, %for Woman^e Work,.. 8 00 

Camp Point, a B. McKlnney 10 00 

Chenoa. Mrs. K M. Pike. A>r IToMfe, iite. 8 90 

Cblcaga First Cong. Cb., 88.45; W. B. 

Saniord, 26: New England Cong. Cb., 

86.19; W. H. M. U. South Cong. CL, 16.. 909 57 

Cbloaga Woman's Mlss'y Soa of Leavltt 

St. Cong. Ch.,/V>r .SbA)> Snd?t Fund, FUk 

U , 80 00 

Chlcaga Mrs. B. C. Hancock and Friendii, 
BbL C, eta; Mrs. a B. Stanley, Box 

remnants, eta, /E^SK^rtoood, IVnn .« 

Crete. Mr8.A.D.Reed 96 00 

Crystal Lake. Con£. Cb. 9 00 

DanvUle. Mrs. A. M. Swan, Package Cot- 
ton Cloth, >brSh«noood, Tmn 

EarlvUla "J.A.D." 96 00 

Evanston. J. M. WUllams, for 8oh^ Bni^ 

Fund, FUk U 100 00 

Farm Ridge. B. U. Hleeter and Sister... 96 00 
Farmlngton. Gea W. Little, 16; Mn. 

Theodore Tarleton, dec'd, 10 96 00 

Forrest Cong.Ch 17 89 

Galena. Mrs. Ann Bean 9 60 

Genesea First Cong. Cb. 106 96 

Hinsdale. Cong. Ql, baL to const, J. W. 
Bushmill and FLnomot LmsLiT I^ 

M's 84 00 

Hyde Park. Classes In a a by Miss Com^ 
stock, 8. A. W. Cole, 9; OUn UsnXtj^ 1, 
for Marion, Ala • 00 
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KewmiiM. Gone Ch. to oonst Dba. Wi]> 
aov A. Msonox. Samitbl BmnoioN and 

Mb& MakhaM. Pratt L. M'8 $88 01 

UMmo. Dr. G. KendaU 100 

landon. Cong. Ch 7 00 

IgFonsTffle. L. B. &,/or Mia OoWn^ In^ 

<Wm W9rk n 80 

NewWlndaor. L.M.S 6 00 

Oak Park. Mrs. BUiabeth Darhun, far 

CUmm M. 5 00 

OdelL Mn.H.8.Dana 10 00 

Paorla. Tirtt Cong. OIL, to oonst Riv. 

B. K. NISBIT, L. F. HOUOHTOK, MB8. 

Baxah p. Howi. Mbs. Maboabst K. 

BoHDfPFF and MIB8 8ABAH F. LiNSB, Lb 

M"*. 161 82 

PMnoeton. Mrs. P. B. Oorss 8 00 

Ho. T. P.&C.K,b7Mar7HAU.8eo.... 1166 
Washington Helffhta. Bethany 8at>. Soh., 

^r MmaUatn Work 6 8S 

Wyoming. Y.P.aC. B 4 67 

. •• Friend* In Illinoifl,'»Ar SiJ*'j) 

Bnd^ Fund, FUk U 190 96 

MICHIGAN, I875.88. 

Alpena. Cong.Ch 96 00 

Alpena. Sab. Soh. of Cong. Ch.,Ar WU- 

mtmatan, N. C 10 00 

AnnArbor. First Cong. Ch 68 00 

BensonlA. Amaaa Waters SO 00 

4%nftTt*^*^g"«- Cong. Ch 190 

Clinton. Cong. Ch SO 00 

Detroit. Sab. Boh. of First Cong. Ch 88 28 

Detroit. Krs. A. T. Twias^M Student Aid, 

FUk U. 600 

Grand Ledge. MissE. Beckwlth 19 00 

HorencL Cong. Ch 6 10 

Hew Baltimore. Cong. Ch 16 06 

PortHuron. First Cong. Ch 44 60 

Blchland. Alloe Harvey, f&r Student Aid, 

MemphiM, Tmn, 6 00 

Bomea Cong. Ch Sr 00 

. Friends in Michigan, /i>r Seh'p 

Bnd't Fitnd, Fitk U 88(0 

IOWA. $948.14. 

Att^tf^- Allie McCarthy, /or AMebvd/n. 

dktnM. 60 

BearGrore. Cong. Ch 9 UO 

Belmond. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., Box of 

Book8,/br Savannah, Oa. 

QiarlesCity. Cong. Ch. 16 00 

Cbeeter Center. Cong. Ch., 18.96 ; Chris- 
tian BndeaTor Soa, 8.08 16 04 

Danrille. & H. Mix. 6 00 

Darenport. Mis. M. WiUi^ /or Shenoood, 

Tmn 76 

DesMolnee. Plymoath Cong. Ch 11 oo 

DeWltt Y. P. S.C. B 9 95 

Sldon. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.. for Rat^ 

hudlndianBI 10 On 

FontaneUe. Y. P. a C. B 8 76 

lovaClty. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch 8 18 

Jefferson. Rev. D. a Blls 6 00 

Lewis. Cong.Ch 8 00 

MltiflkellTllle. Cong. Ch.adl 9 46 

Hew Providence. "A Friend. »*. 6 00 

Newton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch , for Sch^p 

Bndt Fund, Fisk U 10 80 

Newton. Cong. Ch. adl 8 70 

Tfyton. Mra M. D. Clapp. 4 60 

Shenandoah. Cards andPapera by Mrs. 

'tf>dA,for Savofmuth^Oa. 

Waverly. Cong.Ch 6 88 

Iowa Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
Ur Wcmam?t Work: 

Algona. 1160 

Anamoeaw W. M. S 8 00 

Chester Center. W. H. M. U. 1 96 
Coandl Bloffd. W. M. S.... 10 00 

Denmark. L. M.S 6 00 

Dnbnque. aS 8 60 

Farragnt W. M. a 10 00 

Meant Pleasant L. M. S.. . 8 50 
BloevlUe. L. M. S 100 



Wanoomik KH.«M.n 19 00 



177 96 



$196 14 



Grand Junction. Estate of John Thomp- 
son 



60 00 



$948 14 



WISCONSIN, $614.88. 

Clinton. Ladies* Mlss'y Soc, Box and 

BbLof C.,>trJfarion,^/a 

Folton. Cong. Ch 10 07 

Hartford. Mrs. R. Freeman, ^^In Mem- 
ory of Mary L. Freeman.** 10 00 

Hartland. O. W. Henderson and Friends, 
Box Clothing, etc., /or Shertoood, Tenn.., 
JanesviUe. Rev. Lewis P. Frost and Wife. 6 00 

Kenosha. Thomas Oilleeple 96 00 

LakeGtoneva. G. Montague. 4 00 

Paris and BristoL *' Friends." BbL C, 

for Thomanill«,G<i,,%.2i for Freight 9 94 

Prairie du 8aa Sewing Material, /or Me- 
ridian, Mite... 

Potosl. Cong.Ch 4 09 

Union Grove. Cong. Ch., 16 ; Cong. Sab. 

Sch.. 6 9000 

Waukesha. ** Friends in Cong. Ch.,** for 

Student Aid. Fiek U 14 00 

Waukesha. Vernon Tlchenor 6 00 

West Salem. Mrs. B. W. Jenney,/br /n- 

dianM 6 00 

Whitewater. Sewing Material /br Jferi- 
dian, Miee 

$114 88 

IflTATn. 

Milwaukee. Estate of William Dawes, by 
J. H. Dawes, Executor. 600 00 

$614 88 
MINNESOTA, $01.96. 

Alexandria. "AFriend.** 8 00 

CannonFalls. Cong.Ch 16 00 

Glenwood. Cong.Ch 9 68 

Glyndon. Ladies' Mi8s*y Soc, Basted 

Patchwork, for Jone^boro, Tenn 

Grand Meadow. T. Skyberg, Package a 

a Papers, for Jon««boro, 2Vnn 

Hastings. D. B. Truax. 5 00 

Lake City. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch., Pack- 
age Easter Exercises, f&r Joneeboro, 

Tenn 

LitUe Falls. Cong.Ch 8 76 

Minneapolis. Plym. Ch., for HampUm 

Inet 6 00 

Minneapolis. €>pen Door Cong Ch 9 66 

Minneapolis. Mrs. E. F. Murdock, 7 
Basted Gingham Aprons, 6 Handker- 
chiefs and Cases 

Owatonna. First Cong. Ch 19 08 

Plainview. Sab. Sch. of Cons. Ch., Box of 

a a Books. /or ./onMboro, Tenn 

Rochester. Cong.Ch 8169 

Rushford. Cong.Ch 6 06 

Worthlngton. Union Cong. Ch. 6 65 

MISSOURI, $99.6a 

Garden City. W. B. Wills, 10; P. M. 

Wllls.1; A.C. Wllls,l 1900 

HannlbaL Pilgrim Cong. Ch 17 60 

KANSAS, $148.07. 

Anthony. Cong. Ch. 8 00 

Blue Raplda *^Blue Rapids Junior Soa** 9 86 

Topeka. FirstCong.Ch 136 99 

Tqpeka. Band of Hope a a Class. 60 

Coplee *' Water Lily "for Meridian, Miee, 
White City. ♦» Willing Workers '* Mission 

Bandof Cong. Ch 6 00 
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NEBRASKA, $lBB.7a. 

Arbonrlllai Cong. Ch 

Beatrice. Oong.C]i 

BlAlr. Cong. Ch. 

Fklrmont CongCluadl 

Franklin. Gong. Ch.adl 

Greenwood. Ck>ng. Ch 

linwood. Cong. Ch. 

Long Pine. First Cong. Ch. 

Santee Agency, a L. Voorheea, 60; H. 

A.Brown.10 rT?.. ...... 

WaTcrly. Cong. Ch. 

DAKOTiL, $61.8«. 

Harwood. Cong. Ch 

Huron. FlrstCongCh 

Dakota Woman's Home Missionary Un- 
lon,h7 Mrs. Sue Fineld,Treas., /or ITcmu 

Ashton. W.ILB 8 10 

Fire Steel. W. M. S i 00 

Sioux Falls. W.ILS 6 00 

UTAH, $5.0a 
Ogden. Ladles* Hiss>7 Soc 

CALIFOBNLA, $128.68. 
Grass Valley. Cong. Ch 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, fiaiO. 
Washington. Lincoln Memorial Ch 

KENTUCKY, $1.66. 
Woodbine. Rev. & H. BuUock 

VIRGINIA, $8.90 
Hemdon. Cong. Ch 

TENNESSEE, $S2.6a 

Deer Lodge. Cong. Ch .* 

Grandvlew. Cong. Ch 

Jonesboro. Cong. Ch 

Sherwood. »* Unknown Friends." 6 Pack- 
ages Patchwork, etc., for Sewing Sch..., 

NORTH CAROLINA, $7.85. 



$6 10 

6 10 

900 

680 

11 66 

14 17 

10 00 
600 

80 00 

11 00 



106 
48 68 



10 90 
600 

188 58 
10 19 
1 66 
880 



8 no 

10 O'* 
lu 00 



TURKBT, $iaoa 

Mardln. Mrs. Ellen Alnsle, 5 /or Cktnem 
jr. and6/or JToMiilatfn IForJk $10 00 

EAST AFRICA, $10U». 

Kambenl Rer. B. F. Onsley,/9r Thtc 
Depi,,Fitk U 10 00 



Donations $14,948 71 

Estates t,7SS li 



INCOME, $456.00. 



$18.070 86 



Avery Fund, /or Jr«tidi if 865 00 

C. F. Dike Fund,/br Straight U.... 60 00 
General Endowment Fund, >br 

Freedmen 60 00 



400 00 



TUITION, $4,8iai8. 

Lexington, Ky., Tuition 8810 

WlUlamsbnrg, Ky.« Tuition 109 80 

Genesis, Tenn., Tuition. 8 18 

Grand View, Tenn.. Tuition 85 00 

Jelllco, Tenn., Tuluon 70 88 

Jonesboro, Tenn., Tuition 87 IB 

Memphis, TenxL, Tuition. 468 95 

Nashville, Tenn., Tuition. 650 15 

Pleasant HllU Tenn.. Tuition. 98 65 

Beaufort, N. C, Tuition Pub. 

Fund 89 80 

Wilmington, N. C. Tuition lU 60 

Charleston. S. C, TnlUon 818 87 

Atlanta, Qa., Btorrs Sch., Tuition. 8» 80 

! Macon. Ga., Tuition 994 70 

; Mcintosh, Ga., Tuition 55 40 

Savannah. Ga^ Tuition 197 95 

Thomasvllle, Ga., Tuition 74 95 

Athens, Ala., Tuition 74 66 

Marion, Ala., Tuition 119 06 

Mobile, Ala., Tuition 108 40 

Talladega, Ala., Tuition 189 45 

Meridian, Mlsa, Tuition 75 85 

Tougaloo. Miss., Tuition 177 85 

New Orleans, La. , Tuition 838 50 

Austin, Texas, Tuition 197 97 



Troy. &D. Leak 

Nails. Cong. Ch 

Hlllsboro. Mrs. C. E. Jones. . 



4 95 
1 00 
9 00 



GEORGIA, $1.56. 
Cypress Slash. Cong. Ch 

ALABAMA, $18.68. 

Marlon. Cong. Ch 

Mobile. Woman's Misery Soc. of Cong. 

Selma.' * 'cong.' Ch*. *. '. ! '. '. '. '. ! '. V.V.V.V. 1 *. *. *. ! ! ! 



United States Government for the educa- 
tion of Indians 



4310 18 
.5,964 00 



Total for March .$89,190 16 



Donations $95348 87 

BBt^ttte .1649410 

$111,087 47 

1 55 ^oome 4,899 u 

Tuition 18,781 60 

United States Government appropriation 
for Indians 9,540 87 

Total from Oct. l to March 81.. .$144,189 18 



558 



6 00 
800 



MISSISSIPPI, 60a 
Plney Grove. By Rev. E. Tapley 60 

CANADA, $5.0a 
MontreaL Charles Alexander 5 00 



FOR THE AMERICAN MI8SI0NABT. 

Subscriptions for March 75 14 

Previously acknowledged 689 90 



Total.. 



118 



DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 



Income for Maroh, 1889, from Investments L600 00 

Previously acknowledged .'.'!!...!.'.'!"'. "7JS4 86 

Total $8,854 8$ 



H. W. HUBBARD, Treasiir«r, 

66 Reade St, N. T. 



■*J0NE, 1889. *• 
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166 
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168 
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THE CHINESE. 
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COMMUXICATTONS 

Relating to the work of the Association may be addressed to the Cortcsponding Secretftiies ; 
leitets for ** The American MtssioNARV/' to the Editor, at the New York Office ; ktteis 
relating to the finances, to the Treasurer. 

DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

In drafts, checks, registered letters, or post-office orders, may be sent to H. W. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 5& Reade Street, New York, or, when more convenient, to either of the Branch 
Offices, ai Congregational House, Boston, Mass., or 151 Washington Street, Chicago, IIL 
A payment of thirty dollars at one time constitutt:s a Life Member. 

Notice to Subsceibers.— The date on the "address label/' indicates the time to 
which the subscription U paid. Changes are made in date on labc! to the loth of caclv 
month. If payment of subscription be made afterward, the change on the label will ap- 
pear a month later. Please send early notice of change in post-oScc address, giving the 
former address and the new address, in order that our periodicals and occasional papers 
m.y be correctly mailed. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

*' I BEQUEATH to my exEctitor (orexecutois) the sum of — dollars, in trust, lopftf 

the same in days after my decease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall 
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The next Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association will 
be held in Chicago, 111., at the New England Church, commencing at three 
o'dock Tuesday afternoon, Oaober 29th. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach the sermon. Details regarding the reception 
of del^;ate8 and their entertainment, together with rates at hotels, and rail- 
road and steamboat reductions, will appear later in the religious press and 
in the next number of the Missionary. 



THB FXOURBS STILL IMPROVINO. 

Oar receipts for nine months to June 30th are: From donations, $147*- 
313 31; fi^om estates, $50,131.54; from income, $8,117.96; from tuition, 
$30,239.62; from United States Government for Indians, $151219.37; total, 
$250,911.80. Our expenditures for nine months to June 30th are, $265,- 
526.59. Debtor balance, $14,614.76. 

The improvement is seen in the following figures: Debtor balance at 
the close of April, $28,318.14; at the close of May, $25,795.07; June, as 
above, $14,614.76. This improvement is due, in large part to legacies, and 
yet there has been marked improvement in the donations as compared with 
last year. We trust our friends will be encouraged to still further increase 
their contributions, and enable us to rejoice in a triumphant balance sheet. 



OUR PRACTICAL, THOUOHTFUL FRIBND. 

Neariy a year ago, we had the satisfaction of referring to a friend who 
contributed regularly to all the Congregational Societies, and yet reserved 
one hundred dollars for the society standing in need of special help. We 
are glad to say that that was not a transient purpose, for the jfriend has ap- 
peared again this year and has doubled his special contribution. We trust 
that he stands not alone in this thoughtful and practical watchfulness over 
the missionary societies. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LBTTBRS. 

''Enclosed find my draft for for the good work doing among the 

Freedmen. For nothing do I give money more dieerfuUy than for the ad- 
vancement of that race." 

''The earnest plea of Mr. Pond for help in his California Chinese work 
was brought to the notice of our Chinese teachers yesterday. We would 
hereby pledge you fifty dollars. His work must not stop. Would that we 
could do more towards its support Would, too, that we could have one of 
his earnest Christian Chinese workers in our own city." 

** I have just been reading the June number of the Missionary, and do 
what I can at this time toward paying the debt. I am specially impressed 
by the extract from Mr. Pond's letter, and shall be pleased if you see fit to 
assign the enclosed to his work. However, please to use it at your discre- 
tion in any way." 

** I have been able to do so little for your society of late that it has been a 

grief to me, but as I am in receipt of a little money I send you as a 

thank offering. May it do a little for the cause my husband and mysdf 
have had so mudi at heart With best wishes and prayers for your adtm^ 
dant success." 



Rev. C J. Ryder writes: 

After the work of the Association had been presented in a comparatively 
small church near Boston, the pastor arose, and with earnestness and deq> 
feeling said, " What are we going to do about it ? Shall we let this great 
work be delayed because of our inaction ? Let us now take a collection of 
one hundred dollars!" This seemed an impossible thing to do to the viat- 
ing Secretary. They brought back in the bags one hundred and ten doUart, 
the extra collection of this comparatively small church! 

It makes a heap of difference whether the pastor follows the Secretary's 
address with such cordial and enthusiastic endorsement or not I am glad 
to testify that there is a good deal of this cordial co-operation on the part of 
pastors in New England. 



CIVIL RIGHTS IN COURT, 

During the National Council at Chicago, three years ago. Rev. S. P. 
Smith, a delegate from Knoxville, Tenn., applying for a dinner at a restau- 
rant was refused service. He prosecuted the proprietor. A jury in Chi- 
cago has just given him a verdict of $125 damages. The defence asked 
for a new trial on the ground that the judge had prejudiced the jury by his 
instructions; the judge denied the motion, stating that if he had been on the 
jury he would have made the fine $500. The defence is seeking a coaipio- 
mise, with the threatened alternative of an appeal. Mr. Smith, standing for 
the principle, will abide the final act of the court. 
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TTMHAKA TA IVANQEIiL 

We are very proud of this book as being the first literary production in 
an African language of one of our graduates at the South, the Rev. B. F. 
Ousley, now of the East Central Africa Mission. The missionaries there 
have already reduced the language to writing, having formed a vocabulary 
of over three thousand words, and from it have printed a few books. Among 
them, is the one whose title appears above. It is a translation of ''The 
Story of the Gospel," in a little volume of two hundred and six pages. We 
have read it with great interest so far as we have been able to understand 
its dialect. Within our comprehension we find Jesu, the one word in all 
languages for all people, Simone Petro, Johane, Marta, Maria, and Lazaru 
and many other such proper names. We congratulate our young people at 
the South that so soon they have a representative performing such literary 
work for the people of Africa. Much of such work seems drudgery, but it 
is necessary to opening the light of life to the people who sit in darkness. A 
booklet in the same language gives a catechism and some of the songs of the 
gospel, ten of which are translations by Mr. Ousley of some of the dearest of 
the gospel songs. 



THE SOUTH. 



TI7HAT I FOUND IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 

BT BIT. a W. SHSLTOM. 

First There are living in this mountain country two millions of white 
people, until recently isolated from, and untouched by, the civilization of 
which we are so proud. No centennial anniversary commemorates their 
growth in wealth and intellect As their fathers lived, so until recently, have 
they. One hundred years have witnessed but little progress, almost nochangei 
m their condition. The open fire place, the spinning-wheel and the home- 
spun jeans are familiar sights. Forgotten by the rest of the world, they, in 
turn, forget that beyond these mountain peaks, marking the limit of view and 
generally the limit of interest, a nation has pressed forward to take its place 
among Uie foremost of the earth. And yet no color line has excluded, no 
reservation boundary separated, this people from their fellow countrymen. 
Thdr lack of energy and the stagnation of their minds, is the explanation of 
this condition of things. 

Secondly. I found this mountain people naturally American; in deepest 
sympathy with our free government; loyal to the old flag in the hour of its 
greatest danger; fighting, suffering, dying, that the Union might be preserved. 
To one who has spent any length of time on our western prairies settled so 
largely with an emigrant people, the great difference between the American 
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born and educated people of the mountains, and the naturalized American 
of the prairie, constantly emphasizes itself. Here no new language has to 
be acquired, no new formpf government understood. A common interest, 
a common sympathy, a mother country, binds one at once to this people as 
it never can to the American importation which is found at the West. 

Thirdly. I found homes and a home life, or rather the want of it, which 
one would hardly believe possible among a white population in this country. 

The following illustrations are correct representations of what I found t# be 
average mountain cabins. Seldom do they contain more than two, often only 
one, roonL A single window, an open fire-place, and a few home-made articles 
of furniture, comprise the whole. The home is begun when its founders are 
yet diildren. Ignorant and poor, the boy hza '' took up " with the girl, and 
it may be they are legally married. A building-bee is announced, a little 
cabin erected, a few pigs bought or given, a few trees girdled, some com 
planted, in so crude and shiftless a way that even an Indian, in his first at- 
tempts at farming, would be ashamed to own it, and home life is begua 
Into this home of poverty and ignorance come the childten. The families 
are large — eight, ten, twelve, and sometimes more. The mother is too ig- 
norant herself to instruct, and had she the ability, neither time nor strengtii 
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Mountain Cabin. 



to accomplish it are at her commaad. Life to her is a struggle. At twenty 
she looks thirty-five, at thirty-five she is old. Always she has a tired, hope- 
less expression, which simply to look at almost starts the tears. The chil- 
dren have something of the same expression; the babies even seem to real- 
ize that it is a sober, sad world they have come into. I do not remember 
seeing a laughing, cooing baby in all the cabins I visited. 

Educationally, I found this people far below the emigrant on the prairie. 
Seventy per cent, of the whole two millions cannot read or write. The 
schools are the poorest. The school houses are built of logs; a hole is cut 
for the window; the ground serves for a fioor, slabs for seats, and the teacher 
is strictly in keeping with all. Bare-footed, hair unkempt, snuff stick in her 
mouth, scarcely able to read herself, she is the example — the ideal toward 
which her pupils are to strive. 

Religiously, I found that these people, almost without exception, were 
"professors," and '' had jined " not a Christian church, but some one of these 
native mountain pastors. The accompanying illustration.gives a good idea of 
the mountain church; it is built of logs, and is without windows; the pulpit is 
an unpainted board; the seats slabs from the nearest saw mill, turned flat 
side up, with pegs driven in for legs. The ministry is in strict keeping with 
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A Native Mountain Church. 



the church, and intellectually little in advance of the people. They take 
pride in the fact that ''These yer home- spun jeans have never brushed no 
dust from off no college walls/* and exultantly declare that "The Lord 
taught me how to preach: and when the Lord teaches a man how to preach, 
you may just reckon he don't make no mistakes." 

On every hand, I found indications that the day of isolation for this 
people is rapidly passing away. Yankee inquisitiveness has discovered that 
these mountains are full of the best coal and iron — Northern capital has 
already begun to strip them of their rich forests of black walnut, oak and 
pine. The rivers are carrying these logs by the thousands to the immense 
mills, which in turn are making the large towns, toward which already the 
railroad is hastening. 

Engineering skill is bridging streams, crossing valleys, climbing moun- 
tains or piercing them through. On every hand we see the change. From 
their long sleep of a century, these valleys, these homes, this whole people 
are awakening. A new life is beginning, a new future, opening. 

And as a result of all this, I found a field of missionary work, which 
for opportunity and need has perhaps no equal in our country. Amidst all 
this change, a people, startled from their long separation, find themselves sud- 
denly called to face, to compete with, to become a part of, our life, our in- 
tellectual advancement; to move with our energy, and work with our skilL 
Realizing their weakness, suddenly roused by their necessity, they are send- 
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wg across their valleys and over their mountains the Macedonian cry, '' Ck)me 
over and help as!'* Our duty to this people, whether we look at it from 
the standpoint of the Christian or the citizen, is beyond the measure of 
words. 

Here, as everywhere in the South, I found that the American Missionary 
Association, as representative of our Northern Christian sympathy, was at 
work. Its normal schools, fitting^ teachers to go out and displace the bare- 
footed, ignorant, snuff-stick-chewing school mistresses; its churches, fitting 
mothers and fathers to enter upon their duties conscious of their responsi- 
bility; and its missionaries, bringing in an intelligent Christian life, and 
driving the curse of the country — intemperance — out of the home, commu- 
nity and the county, are thus meeting the need, and answering the cry, and 
fulfilling the obligations. Below is a cut of one of the buildings of the 
Academy at Williamsburg, Ky., recently erected among these people. 




Williamsburg Academy, Ky. 



I found one worker where the field called for a dozen; one sdiool where 
we should hare twenty; one church where we should have a hundred; one 
scholar receired into an over-crowded school house, when its doors should 
open to scores. I found one missionary with nine organized churches on his 
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hands, and he the only pastor; the extremes of his parish being seventy-five 
miles apart 

And lastly, on returning to New York, I found an empty, a worse than 
empty, a debt-burdened treasury, forbidding all advancement in this field. 



Anniversary Exercises. 



FI8K UNIVBRSITT. NA8HVILLB, TBNN. 

BY DunucT ncBaTAmT a j. btdsb. 

Fisk University fills a laige place in the educational institutions of the 
South, and commencement week occupies an important place in the college 
year at Fisk. 

When the inhuman caste prejudice passes away, the Congregationalists of 
the North will discover the encouraging fact that the American Missionary 
Association has planted Congregationalism in the South to stay. Fisk Uni- 
versity and other such institutions, filled as they will be by young men of 
every class and color, will be strongholds of our New Testament faith and 
polity. Such a Commencement as was observed at Fisk this year does 
much to bring about that blessed day. This Commencement week, begin- 
ning Thursday, June sbcth, and closing the evening of June twelfth, was 
crowded with literary and musical exercises of high order. President E^ 
M. Cravath, D.D., delivered the baccalaureate sermon, taking for his subject, 
" Building on the Rock." It was a sermon of great power. Rev. Dr. Gray, 
a Southern Episcopal clergyman, preached the missionary sermon. On 
Thursday evening, came " The Senior Preparatory Exhibition." On June 
seventh, tenth and eleventh, the various class examinations were held, and 
in the evening of Friday the seventh, the anniversary exercises of the Literary 
Societies were given. There are three healthy and vigorous societies at Fisk, 
and it was difficult to tell which of the three gave the best evidence of the 
superior quality of its drill, in the exercises presented. 

The Normal Department graduated a class of four, each presenting an 
essay. Rev. C. W. Hiatt, of Cleveland, Ohio, delivered the address at the 
dose of the exercises of the normal department, taking for his subject *' Ear* 
nest Living," and the address was spoken of with high appreciation by those 
who heard it 

The graduating exercises of the Collegiate Dq)artment were of unusual 
interest. There was not a poor oration or essay presented. The breadth of 
training given to the students at Fisk was especially noticeable in the wide 
range of subjects selected. 

The anniversary of the Alumni Association gave evidence that the grad- 
uates of Fisk are true to the instruction of that institution, when they take 
up their work in the world. Sixty-seven have graduated from this instttu- 
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tion; forty-two are teachers; eight, ministers; three, doctors; two, editors; two, 
foreign missionaries; eight, lawyers; one is a student; and one a real estate 
agent. Pretty good showing for Fisk! 

The annual oration was delivered by the writer, subject, " The Student's 
Workshop, Tools and Work." 

The rendering of the Hallelujah Chorus by the full choir of trained 
singers was especially fine, and reflected great credit upon the director. 

TALLADBOA COLLBOB, TALLADBOA, ALA 

BY MBt. H. B. DBfOBMT. 

Talladega College observed its nineteenth anniversary June 9th to 13th. 
The large gathering of students, alumni and friends, the enthusiasm and in- 
terest manifested, and the report of what has been accomplished during the 
past decade, showed the hold it has obtained on the hearts of the people. 

The exhibitions of Cassady School, which is the feeder for the higher 
grades, were held the week previous. Large and delighted audiences 
listened to the creditable performances of the young people, who showed in 
their parts the faithful work of teachers. 

On Sabbath morning, the baccalaureate sermon was preached by Secre- 
tary C. J. Ryder, of Boston. Many valuable and practical lessons for the 
graduating class were drawn from his somewhat unique text, '*And falling 
into a place where two seas met," Acts 37: 41. Various currents in life will 
bear us hither and thither unless we are founded upon the rock and there 
abide. The closing words telling of the inscription upon an ancient cross, 
tituo etiemoKy will long abide as an inspiration and help with those who heard. 

At 4 P.M. the Sabbath-school prayer meeting gathered together students 
and teachers in a tender farewell, and at night the missionary sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. J. Penney, of Selma. 

The examinations of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday gave evidence 
of thorough work and of painstaking study. 

On Wednesday night, four young men, graduates of the Theological 
Department, were ordained. The sermon was preached by Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D.. the ordaining prayer offered by the President, a most appro- 
priate charge given by Pastor Snell of Birmingham, and the right hand by 
the Moderator, Rev. J. R. Sims, of Shelby Iron Works. 

The graduating exercises were held on Thursday morning. Six students 
received diplomas from the Normal Course, and five were graduated from 
the Theological Department. Essays and orations showed thought and 
originality, and were well delivered. If all the noble sentiments expressed 
are carried out in the lives of the speakers, a class has gone out from our 
walls who will make a stand for truth and righteousness, manly men and 
faithful womanly women. 

After the conferring of diplomas and the awarding of prizes. President 
DeForest gave a resume of the growth of the college during the ten years 
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of his connection with it. The number of students has increased from 203 
to 427, instructors from 9 to 18. In this time, theological graduates have 
passed from 7 to 28, and normal from 18 to 64 

The alumni dinner was partaken of with relish by graduates and in- 
vited guests, and after the physical man had beea refreshed an intellectual 
feast was spread. Older graduates testified to their indebtedness to the 
College which by one, quoting the words of another, was said to be ** de 
main spring ob de fly wheel ob de whole conjunction." Visiting friends 
spoke of their interest and satisfaction in the work of the school, and Drs 
Beard and Haygood, with appreciative and hopeful words, fittingly closed 
the festivities. 

On Thursday night. Dr. A. G. Haygood, SecreUry of the Slater Fund, 
the steadfast friend of the black man, gave an address. His eloquence, wit 
and earnestness held a large audience in close attention for more than an 
hour, and he left with them much matter for thought. 

Teachers and pupils have now said good-bye and college halls are vacant, 
but the work of the year will bear fruit as scores of students go out to the 
labors of vacation in the dark and needy districts of the South. 

STRAIQHT UNIVERSmr. NBTV ORLEANS, LA. 

BT PRI8IDBNT R. 0. HirCHCOCK. 

The interest shown by the public in the annual exercises of this school 
increases each year, and for those of more general nature it is quite impos- 
sible to obtain a room large enough to accommodate the audience that as* 
sembles. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sunday night by President 
Hitchcock at Central Church. On Monday night, the Sumner and Philo- 
mathean Literary Societies and the Band of Mercy held their anniversary 
meeting, and listened to a very interesting lecture on " Life at a German 
University," by Rev. G. W. Henderson. Wednesday night, came the an- 
nual concert and exhibition. This has for two or three years gradually 
taken more and more the character of an exhibit of the gymnastic exercises, 
singing, etc., from each grade, and with so large a school, gives a long pro- 
gramme; but since people here have learned that at Straight University, 
when the appointed time comes the exercises begin, every spot where a chair 
could be put in an aisle, or a foot stand, besides all the pews both below and 
in the spacious galleries of Central, one of the largest churches in the dty, 
was occupied at the moment assigned for opening, and the attention was 
grand until the very last. 

On Thursday night, the Alumni Association met at the University Chapel 
for election of officers, adjourning later to the parlors for a social meeting. 
These Alumni meetings grow each year in numbers, interest and importance. 
Papers were read by several members, the usual history, prophecy and poem 
were given, remarks were made by others and some good music was ren- 
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dered. Many who could not come sent interesting letters. Friday night 
was the greaf occasion. The crowd was no less than on Wednesday night, 
and that such an audience shonld sit, giving close attention, from 7 130 to 
11:30, to the orations and essays of the graduates, with no sign of weari- 
ness, was to me a wonderful thing and showed a deep and heart-felt interest, 
in the community, for Christian education, which is grandly encouraging. 

Two of the graduates were from Mexico, one from Mississippi, one from 
Plaquemines Parish, one from Baton Rouge and five from this city, the pro- 
portion from the city being larger than usual. 

Members of the Trustee Board and others who have heard these ex- 
ercises for many years, without hesitation pronounce them as a whole far 
better than those of any previons year. It is certain that each year there is 
shown a marked advancement in general intelligence and culture, and in the 
depth and arrangement of thought. The venerable Judge Whittaker, who 
leldom leaves his home at night, was on the platform, and at the close of the 
valedictory, which was given by Leonidas Burbridge, of Greenville, Miss., 
he jumped from his chair, seized the young man by the hand and expressed 
his wonder and gratification at ^11 he had heard and seen, saying that in all 
his fifty years of life in New Orleans he had seen nothing that so filled his 
heart with emotions of astonishment and joy. 

I neglected to speak of the meeting on Sunday morning, May 26th, of 
the College Y. M. C. A., which has had a very prosperous year. The As- 
sociation was addressed by Mr. Fred S. Hitchcock on Y. M. C. A. work in 
the great cities, and by Mr. Perry qn College Y. M. C. A. work. The year 
has been a good one, notwithstanding many adverse circumstances. The 
establishment of a regular graded course of study, from the lowest primary 
grades to the college, and close adherence to such course are being felt more 
and more each year. More than half the graduates of this year began their 
education in the school, and all interested are proud of them. There is all 
along a marked difference between those who have come through our own 
primary schools and others equally capable who have had no systematic 
early training. For the first time since the course of study was adopted, 
every class this year has thoroughly completed the work assigned, and in 
most cases reviewed it. 

The State has been in a condition of great excitement during most of the 
year, nearly one-half the parishes being under a complete reign of terror, 
and it has been a frequent thing to see one of our students from the coun- 
try, especially from the southern parishes, in tears in consequence of the in- 
telligence of some friend, father or brother perhaps, having been the victim of 
some dastardly outrage from the " regulators.** Tales of sorrow and suffer- 
ing could easily be gathered to fill volumes. Iberia, Terrebonne and La- 
fayette parishes have been especially noted as under this reign of terror, and 
from these we have many pupils. Three sisters of Sammy Wakefield, who 
was shot at New Iberia, are in our school, and many others closely connected 
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with suffering families. It has been very difficult for the colored people to 
get a living, and the sacrifices they make to keep the children in sdiool are 
wonderful 

LBMOTira NORMAL INSTITUTB. MBMPHIS^ TENN. 

BT FBOF. ▲. J. anULB. 

Another year has passed in the history of our work at Le Moyne Insti- 
tute, and its eighteenth anniversary has been celebrated with the gradaation 
of a class of eleven, and the tenth reunion of an alumni association number- 
ing some seventy five members. Recalling sixteen years of experience in 
connection with this work, I can fix upon scarcely a single event or circum- 
stance that has not been made to conduce to the advancement of our work 
and influence in the community, and looking over results in all directions, 
they have surpassed the dreams and expectations of the most hopeful. 

The year past has been a remarkable one in our history. Our attendance 
has varied little from four hundred pupils in all grades of the twelve years' 
course, while our enrollment for the year has reached five hundred and tw«i- 
ty different pupils. 

Every interest of the school has been prospered and greatly blessed and 
strengthened. The utmost harmony and earnestness has marked the work 
of the year, both among teachers and pupils. During the past session, as 
many as sixty of our pupils have started out in the Christian life, giving evi- 
dence of change of heart and an earnest purpose to live for Christ and His 
work in the world. We rejoice over this more than over all other results of 
our year's work. 

The whole spirit and tone of our work has been such that even our trials 
and losses, from fire and from breaks in our working force, have seemed to 
be turned to means of blessing and sources of strength. Our trials and 
difficulties have been to us opportunities. We look forward hopefully to the 
future, as we look thankfully back to the past. 

Our partially destroyed building, from the fire of March 3d, is rebuilt 
and greatly improved. We hope our corps of instructors, so uniformly 
faithful in the discharge of duty, may remain unbroken, the same for the 
coming year. 

At the close of the term, the promotions were made in all grades by the 
principal, and the pupils given the " forms *' they are to occupy the coming 
year. In truth, the formal " Commencement " for the year was made at the 
close of this session. Every pupil knows exactly his grade and place, and 
few will be absent at the opening, October first. 

AVERT INSTITUTE, CHARLESTON, fik C. 

Anniversary week of this Institute is always an occasion of the deepest 
interest to the colored people of Charleston and vicinity ; and those who 
succeed in obtaining tickets of admission to Avery Hall consider themselves 
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most fortunate. This year proved no exception, and tlie demand for tickets, 
and the enthusiasm of those in attendance, have never been surpassed in the 
history of the school. 

The exercises throoghout the week were of a high order. The Sub-Nor- 
mal Exhibition and the Prize-Speaking G)ntest by the normal classes were 
ananimously declared to be the best ever given in Avery. At the com- 
mencement on Wednesday, every foot of space within sight or hearing of 
the platform was filled by intelligent and appreciative listeners. Eleven 
graduates — ten ladies and one gentleman — received the diploma of the 
Institute and joined the hundreds who have preceded them in the grand 
work of elevating their race. 



THB IXBW CHURCH AND SCHOOL AT ALCO, ALA. 

BT RBT. R. 0. BSDFOBD. 

Brewton is the county seat of Escambia County, Alabama. It is on the 
Louisville & Nashinlle Railroad, one hundred and six miles north of Mont- 
gomery, and seventy- four north of Mobile. It has a population of about 
two thousand five hundred, and is quite thrifty. Alco is a mile and a half 
further south, on the same road, and is a nice little village of five or six 
hundred people, that has grown up within the last three years, and almost 
wholly out of the Peters Lumber Company. The property of the Company 
consists of one of the largest and finest mills in the South, with nearly 
200,000 acres of yellow pine surrounding it Some three hundred colored 
men, most of them with families, are employed in the various operations of 
the mills. Mr. Peters is engaged most of the time in his large lumber and 
salt interests at Manistee, Mich., but comes South two or three times a year 
to look after the business at Alco. From the first, it was the purpose of the 
Company to do something to improve the church and school facilities of 
the colored people, and last spring, while Mrs. Peters was spending a few 
weeks at Alco, she had a building 35x60 erected, and nicely arranged for 
church and school purposes. This she turned over to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and they at once sent down Rev. W. P. Hamilton, of 
Talladega, to open a school and begin preaching. The second Sunday in 
June, he was joined by Prof. G. W. Andrews, of Talladega, Rev. R. C. Bed- 
ford, of Montgomery, and Rev. F. G. Ragland and Deacon Godbold of Mo- 
bile, to assist him in dedicating the building. 

Though but little was known of Congregationalism in that part of the 
country, the services were entered into most heartily by all classes of the 
people. Most of the ministers at Brewton, in charge of colored churches, 
closed their places of worship and joined with us, partaking in the services, 
and speaking with great delight of the coming of an educated preacher and 
teacher among them. 
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Mr. Hamilton starts off with over fifty pupils in Sunday and day school, and 
hopes soon to have members enough so that he can take steps to call a ooun- 
cil and organize a church. The brethren of Alabama are greatly encouraged 
by this movement Heretofore we have had no church or school between 
Montgomery and Mobile, one hundred and eighty miles. Now the distance 
is divided, AIco standing about half way between the two places. 



CHILDREN'S BAY. 

BY RBT. J. S. SMITH. 

The 9th of June last was a grand day for the young people in the First 
Congregational Church at Chattanooga. The church was tastefully decorated 
with appropriate Scripture mottoes, choice evergreens, beautiful flowers and 
sweet singing canaries. There was present a large number of adults and a 
larger number of clean, sweet, hopeful children, and many laughing, 
cooing babes in the arms of their Christian parents, who like faithful 
Hannah and good Maiy of old, had brought their babes to the house of 
God to present them to the Lord. After the rendering of a beautiful 
voluntary by the organist, the whole congregation joined in singing that 
grand hymn, "Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty!" The pastor then 
read a few passages of Scripture selected for the occasion, giving a short 
comment on the same, and prayed for God's blessing on the young. While 
the congregation joined heartily in singing, " Heavenly Father, send Thy 
blessing. On Thy children gathered here," Christian parents who desired 
to present their offspring to the Lord, having been invited, came forward 
and stood before the altar with their little ones in their arms. Six bright- 
eyed, innocent babes were, on the faith of their believing parents, conse- 
crated to God in the Christian ordinance of infant baptism. It was a most 
beautiful, pleasing and impressive service. 

After singing, " Take my life and let it be. Consecrated, Lord, to Thee," 
the pastor invited all children, calling them by name, who were ten years of 
age and had been baptized in the church when infants, to come forward. 
The church, then, through its pastor, at a cost of twenty-three dollars, pre- 
sented to each child, (nineteen in number) a beautiful, well-bound copy of 
the Bible, with the following written on the fly leaf: " This Bible was pre- 
sented to by the First Congregational Church at Chattanooga, in 

commemoration of his infant consecration to God at her sacred altar, by 
his Christian parents. John 5 :39," 

After taking a collection of ten dollars and twenty-four cents for the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, we sang " God be 
with you till we meet again," and the benediction was pronounced. ThuS| 
a very interesting and we trust profltable service of an hour and twenty 
minutes was ended. 
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THE INDIANS. 



LBTTBR PROM MISS COLLDXB, 

No facts in this field can be of more interest to the readers of the Mibsionabt than 
those contained in the following thrilling account of the conversion of three young 
Indians in Miss Collins' mission field. We give the facts as written by this self-sacri- 
fidng missionary. 

Last Sabbath, Mr. Riggs came up fromOahe and we had communion, 
and there were five children baptized and seven grown people, and seven 
more were examined and advised to wait till the next conmiunion. It was a 
most interesting season. 

Three of the young men were the leaders in the Indian dance. They 
have always been the head ones in all Indian customs. A year ago, one of 
them said in the dance that he should follow the Indian customs a year 
longer — give himself up to them wholly and try to be satisfied, and if he had 
in his heart the same unsatisfied feeling, the same longing, that he then had, 
he should throw it all away. 

Oft last New Year's day, the same young man, " Huntington Wolcott," 
came to me and said — *' Last night I arose in the dance and told them that 
I had given the old customs and the old Indians a fair trial, and that they 
did not satisfy, now I should leave them forever and give myself to God, 
and if any others were ready to follow to arise and so make it known. The 
other two leaders arose, stood silently a moment, and walked out.*' From 
that time they have given themselves up to singing, praying and studying 
the Bible. They had, for two years, been halting between two opinions, 
attending the school, church, etc., and the Indian feasts and dances, too. 
These three having come out so boldly on God's side, has made a great 
change in our work here. 

Poor old Running- Antelope feels very sad. It is his desire to keep the 
yopng men from learning Christianity and civilization as long as he can. 
He wants them to have everything in common, and to feel that for an indi- 
vidual to accumulate anything is a disgrace. As long as they feel so, of 
course squalor and suffering will be the natural consequences. 

The young men are working hard to build up homes and to accumulate 
something for their families during the winter. One young man has cut logs 
and is building a house. I try to teach them that long prayers and loud 
singing is not all of Christianity — that however regularly a man attends to 
his church duties, if he fails to provide for his family, his religion is vain ; 
and if he gives all his goods to his friends and lets his wife and children cry 
for bread, that their cries will reach the ears of God, and his prayers and 
hynms will be lost in this round of wailing of the hungry. All this is very 
different from their okl Indian doctrine and hard to understand* 

Elias, our native teacher, has formed a class of young men who meet 
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every Tuesday night and talk and pray and sing together, and he directs 
their thought. I think it will prove very helpful. Then on Thursday night 
I have my Bible class, which now numbers about twenty. It is formed of 
the young men and women who wish to follow Christ's example, and band 
themselves together to learn of hioL It has been the training school oi the 
young Christians. 

What could be more encouraging than such facts as these ? An Indian 
unattended by any white person, dissatisfied with the religion of his fathers, 
walks out of heathenism ; out of sympathy and connection with his tribe ; 
out of the religion and customs of his fathers and into the customs of ci^- 
ized life, into the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ ! In the words of 
that quaint old Negro hymn, let those who so earnestly desire the conversion 
of the Pagans in America exhort one another to " Pray on: Pray on." 



THE RAMONA INDIAN SCHOOL. 

BT DISTEICT BIOUrrABT JOS. S. BOT. 

This is a department of the University of New Mexico at Santa F6, 
occupying separate buildings and a separate locality, and managed by the 
American Missionary Association. A recent visit to the school it may be 
worth while to report. It is for the Apache Indians and the youth who are 
gathered into it are of the Jiccarrilla band. Their reservation is about two 
hundred miles west, and is reached by railroad or by pony transportation. The 
teachers deem it better to have the school some distance from the people so 
as to make its impression the more positive, and yet near enough for the 
parents to visit their children occasionally while at school. This keeps up the 
interest and prevents the children from being educated away from their 
elders. Two good sized buildings are used. In one there are the sdiool 
rooms, the accommodations for the teachers, and the lodgings for the 
boys. In the other, under a matron, there are lodgings for the girls, work 
rooms for the same, and the boarding department for all. The Indian 
girls do the cooking for the establishment. I saw them getting dinner and I 
saw many loaves of beautiful white bread made by thenL In their work 
shop they make their own clothes. The boys, under the lead of the prino- 
pal. Prof. Elmore Chase, work at cobbling, making ditches and cultivating 
the soil, and also do something with carpenter's tools. The Govemnaent 
pays over a hundred dollars a year for each student toward the expense of 
board, clothes, etc. The American Missionary Association appoints the 
teachers and directs the school. The scholars, thirty in all, have made very 
creditable progress in their studies, considering the short time the sdiool has 
been in operation, from three to four years. Prof. Whipple, now of Whea- 
ton College, who for a time was principal of the Ramona, testifies: *' I never saw 
on an average such aptness, docility and faithfulness in school and industrial 
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work." The religious influence of the school has not been interfered with 
by the Government I heard the scholars recite with promptness and evi- 
dent understanding the Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, the Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and portions of a catechism introductory to the 
Westminster Shorter. Daily worship is maintained among them, the Sunday- 
school lesson is thoroughly taught, while the Bible is freely used in the 
school. The Professor thought that several of the youth gave such evidence 
of an experience of grace as would satisfy us concerning white children. I 
was permitted to see half a dozen letters written by the scholars to be sent to 
their parents and brothers and sisters, without the supervision of their teach- 
ers, in which were many expressions of love for the Saviour and the Bible, 
and of a desire that their friends at home should be made acquainted with 
the same, and the purpose, when they should go home, to communicate 
those good things. 

The following are four of those letters: 

Ramona Isdian School, Santa Fb, Nbw Msxioo. > 
June 16, 1889. j 

Mjf Dear Father: 

I am very well and happy all the time. I am very sorry that my step Mother was 
dead. I want you to come after me in July. And come early. I had such a lovely 
time 90 our picnic I want you to learn about Jesus and His love. So when you die 
you will go to Him. Where you shall be happy evermore. 

From your loving daughter, Mabt Abmstkong. 

Ramona School, Santa F6, New Mbxioo. > 
June 10, 1889. | 

Mjf Dear Father: 

I was very glad to get your letter, and I am going to answer it right away. I am so 
anxious to go home this Summer. I love you all very much, and I love my Father in 
Heaven too. I love my Saviour very much. He is your Saviour too. Jesus is a Saviour 
of all the people in this world. I am glad that you are all working. I am working too 
but I am in school now. I am reading in the Third Reader. Give my love to ail of my 
folks and *Miss Moore and Miss Clegg. 

From your loving daughter, Mabt Gbuibs. 

Santa F6, Niw Msxioo. > 
June 15, 1889. ]* 
JTy Dear Brother A. O,: 

I would like to see you very much. We have a nice time here. The children are 
all well and happy. How is my little cousin ? Is he well and happy ? We are ail wri- 
ting a letter this morning. We are all going home in July, so you know I am very happy 
every day. How are all my brothers. I would like to see them too. How is my 
father. Is he well and happy ? I have not seen my father for a long time. Why don't 
he come to see me? I wish you knew about our dear Saviour. I wish some one will 
come and tell all the people about Jesus. God is our Father in Heaven who loves us 
very much. He loves all the people in the world. He wants them to love Him. I 
will tell you about him when I go home. I wish you would read the Bible so you would 
know about Him. Our com is beginning to grow. Some children are going to speak 



"These were former teachen at ttie Samona, who are now doing mlflslon work among Uie In- 
dtena. They read theee lettezB to the parenU and In turn write back for them. 
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in the church to-mcNTOw. Please give my lore to all my people. I am going to say 
good-bye. Prom your loriog aitter, Irkns Baxoboft. 

Ramona Sohogl, Sahta Pe. Nbw Mbxioo. > 
AprU 12. 1889. ; 

Dear Father Monareha: 

I am very glad that you are working ; that is just what I want you to do. You 
must build a house for your children, and you will have a place to stay when the weather 
gets cold. And every body must build houses for themselves ; that is just what the 
Government wants all of you to do, because that is right and everybody thinks that it 
is right, and they were very much pleased when you do so. I am very glad that all 
my folks are well and happy if all of you are happy then I am happy too. Your letter 
pleases me very much. And you must do just what Mr. Bishop asks you to do. You 
must not do like other men do that don*t build houses ; they just run off from the 
Reservation and go hunting and sell all the things that the Gk)vemment gives them. 
You must not do that because that is wrong, not right. Miss Moore will tell you what 
I say to you. Write another letter if you have time, if you don*t have time, why just 
go on and finish all your spring work then you come after me when school is out ; if 
you don't want to come then you send somebody after me. 

Your loving son, Jessb Gbbenlkap. 

The writer of this letter has attended school two and a half years, spend- 
ing one-half day in school each day and working half a day. He is now 
fourteen years old. 



THE CHINESE. 



OROVILLB, MAR78VILLB, PBTALUMA. 

BT BBV. W. a POND, D.D. 

Early on Monday morning, June 17th, I left home for a visit to our mis- 
sions at Oroinlle and Marysville. I reached Oroville at about 7:30 p.m. As 
soon as possible I was at the Mission House, where warmest greetings from 
teacher and pupils awaited me. The lessons of the evening received our 
first attention, for it is a principle with us that each scholar sliall have the 
English lesson promised him, whoever may be present and whatever else we 
may desire to do. This is the demand of good faith, and not less of good 
policy. It is the English lesson that holds them where the gospel can reach 
them, so that this we must never forego. 

When all this was accomplished, those who could read with comparative 
ease were gathered about a table for a sort of Bible reading, which I pro- 
posed to give them, in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. This was the manner 
of it: One of them read the first verse, being helped over the hard words, 
then I explained it in as simple English as I could command; then the 
reader translated both it and my explanation into Chinese, each other pupil 
keeping watch to see whether what was said expressed the ideas which he 
had received from me. At this time, we were much aided by the co-opera- 
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tion of Yong Jin, our missionary helper, whose translations I could depend 
upon quite confidently, but I often give these readings without such help, 
feeling quite sure that if six or eight have received the same idea, they have 
received the one I meant to give. When we had finished the first verse, a 
second pupil read the second verse with the same method, and so on. 
Some felt unequal to the task of translating, but most were willing to try, 
and most who tried succeeded strangely well. I had intended to follow this 
with a few words of exhortation, but just as w^ read the last verse, Yong 
Ack arrived. This is a brother who was converted about a year ago. His 
daily work is that of a cook in a way-side inn, about six (some said eight) 
miles from Oroville. He has been accustomed to walk this distance, over a 
rough and dusty road, to attend, not often the school, but the religious ser- 
vices of our mission. He can seldom reach the Mission House before nine, 
but the meetings begin when he arrives and continue till he is ready to start 
away. As this brother was to be baptized on the following evening, the 
Bible reading was suspended with a promise from me that I would speak 
from these words the next evening, and we all addressed ourselves to a study 
of the Confession and Covenant of our little Chinese Church at Oroville. It 
was taken up clause by clause, read in English, explained, translated into 
Chinese, and still further explained, till Yong Ack in particular, and in a 
general way all the rest of them, professed to understand and believe it all. 
When this was finished, we were well on towards ii p.m., and we closed the 
meeting with song and prayer. 

The day following was variously occupied, but in the evening we were 
all at the Mission House again. The lessons were given, and then the table 
was spread for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. Then came the preach- 
ing, with Yong Jin interpreting, sentence by sentence. The topic — the Shepherd 
seeking his lost sheep, followed by the story of the prodigal son. One could 
not have asked a more attentive audience. The presence and work of the 
Spirit were unmistakable. At length, a little after nine, Yong Ack appeared. 
He had been over that road three times that day, and expected, before 
morning to go over it again. But he confessed no weariness either by word 
or by manner. He was bright, wakeful, joyous. He confessed Christ, was 
baptized, and was welcomed with gladness to the church, after which we 
gathered round the table of the Lord. 

Wednesday and Thursday were spent in and about Marysville. Both 
Oroville and Marysville are *' hard fields." In both of them good work has 
been done in days past, but the fruits from the seed sown have been widely 
scattered, so that in each place but few Christians remain. Our Chinese 
Church in Marysville, some years ago was reported — truthfully, lam sure — as 
in proportion to its numbers and its means, the Banner Church of the coun- 
try for its contribution to Foreign Missions. But now only one member, a 
deacon, resides in the place. He is a cook at one of the hotels, and is un- 
able to leave his work till about 8:30 p.m., but he ''holds the fort " sturdily, 
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bravely. He is an athletic man, fall of energy and ooarage, with, doubtkH^ 
some of the defects which asually attend these qaalities, bat honest, earnest, 
consistent, determined. 

The first evening was a reprodaction of that at OroviUe, there being also 
one believer to be baptized. On the second evening, in view of the Lord's 
Supper and the baptism, our good deacon, as soon as his work was dooe^ 
was '* all abroad " in Chinatown. Sqaad after sqaad he broaght, and seeing 
them seated, went oot after ' more. When about 9:15 p.m, I commenced 
my discourse, the room was packed. Ob, what joy it was, what inspiration, 
to look into those eyes fixed closely upon me, and tell them of the love of 
God in Christ! Yong Jin's quick, animated interpretations of my sentences 
were not interruptions, but seemed to urge me on. I am sure that the 
Spirit spoke through me to some hearts, and that I shall see the fruits of 
that seed-sowing in the better world. After the most careful and repeated 
statements as to what a partaking of the bread and wine would mean, and as 
to the guilt of those who should partake without meaning what they did, 
a goodly number, eight or nine, I think, who had never before consented to 
be rtcognized as Christians, did thus profess that they received Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. They did it in the sight and in the midst of others who 
did not do it — did it with a painstaking and an apparent determination which 
encourages my hope that they will hold fast and be led on to clearer light 
and the full day. 

Reaching home on Friday noon, I started for Petaluma on Saturday 
morning. That evening was spent partly at the Mission House preadiing 
the word, and partly at the church preparing our pupils for the parts they 
were to take in the anniversary exercises on the following evening. Our 
brothers, Jee Gam and Lem Chung, were with me. I see that I have already 
exhausted my space and venture only to add, that this anniversary ser- 
vice was one of deep interest. The Congregational Church at which it was 
held was crowded, auditors standing in the dooc^. All the exercises by the 
pupils were well rendered. The address by Jee Gam and the songs by Lem 
Chung seemed to win all hearts. The report of the year's work at the 
school was more cheering than any we have been able to make for years; 
the collection amounted to about sixty- five dollars, and last and best of all, 
the gospel work done by our Chinese brethren at the Mission House was the 
means of leading at least two, heretofore undecided, to take their stand clearly 
and decisively as followers of Christ 

In a later letter, Dr. Pond adds: 

It seems that three instead of two^ as I have it in my article, were led 
to confess Christ at Petaluma last Sunday. One other was almost persuaded, 
but said he must first send home to China the bones of his father. (Matt 
8:21). Jee Gam explained to him that he could do that as a Christian^ without 
worshiping his father. But he could not be persuaded. He is a very bright 
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and promising young man, and I hope and pray that this wrong decision 
may not cost him his salvation. 

Jec Gam and Lum Chung were so wrought upon by what they saw and 
by what God wrought by them at Petaluma, that they came back fired with 
a desire to do something like it at our Central Mission House. This is 
what I have long wished for, but could never seem to inspire the 
brethren with courage to undertake. On Tuesday evening the first of a 
series of meetings was held there. The room was crowded. Some scoffed^ 
some tried to seem indifferent, but all heard the word, and one took a stand 
for Christ The brethren take hold well, each one contriving to make him- 
self the center of a group of heathen, so as to go right to work in the after- 
meeting. Pray for them. 
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WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 

CkM>PBRiLTDre WTTH THI AlfXBIOAK MlBSIONABT ASSOOIATION. 



Mb. — WomMU'ft AM to A. M. A., Chairman of Oom- 

mlttae, Mn. O. A. Woodlnirx, Woodfords, Me. 
Tr —Wooian'BAld toA. MA., Chairman of Com- 

mltiee, MnwHanry Fairbanks, 8t JotmBbur7,y t 
Tt ^Woman'ft Home MIm. Union, Secretary, 

MnL XUen Oegood, Montpeller, Vt 
OoxM.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Ma &M.Hololiklss,mOapltol Ate., Hartford, 



*MAflB. and B. L— Woman's Home Miss. Assoda- 
tloii. Secretary, MlssNataUe Lord, Bo8ton,Maea 

N T.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mm wmiam Spaldlnff, Salmon Block, Syra- 
«Ma,N.T. 

AUL.— Woman's Missionary Union, Secretary, 
Miss & a Srans, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mas.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Mlai 
Sflrali J. Humphrey. Toagakw, Miss. 

^DOf. and Ajue.~ Woman's Missionary Union of 
Central South Conference, Secretary, Miss 
Anna M. Cahlll, NashTUle, Tenn. 

La.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Miss Jen- 
nie Tyf e, 410 Canal St., New Orleans. La. 

"WtA^ — Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park, Fla. 



Oma— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. Flora K. Regal, Oberlln, Ohla 
dm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary^ 

Mrs. W. B. Mossman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Uj»— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, Mrs. 

a H. Talntor, 161 Washington St., Chicago, DL 
ICnnr.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secretary, 

Miss Katharine Plant, 9851 Portland ATenue, 

Minneapolis, Minn, 
low A.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary^ 

Miss Ella B. Marsh, Qrlnnell, Iowa. 
Kambas.— Woman's Home Miss. Sodetyi Baora- 

tary, Mrs. G. L. Bpps. Topeka, Kan. 
MiOH.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Tianslng, Mich. 
Wm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. a Matter, Brodhead, WIsl 
Nn.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 

Mrs. L. F. Berry, 794 N Broad St, Fremont, Neb. 
Colorado.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. M Packard, Pueblo, Cokx 
DAxoTA.~Woman's Home Miss. Union, President, 

Mrs. T. M Hills, Sioux Falls; Secretary, Mra 

W. R. Dawes, Redfleld ; Treasurer, Mrs. 8, S. 

Fifleld, Lake Preston. 



*For the purpose of exact information, we note that while the W.H.M.A. appears In this list as 
a Mate body for Mass. and B. L, It has certain auxlllarlee elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladles connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
fOnde fbr the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treas u rers of the Unkm. 
Otee. taowerer, should be taken to deelgnate the money as for the American Missionary Aseodatkm, 
•taoe frndmUgmUdfymOM wiU not rtodk u$. 
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Ladies upon whom the duty devolves to plan and lead missionary meet- 
ings, will welcome the suggestions in the following paper by Mrs. Regal, Sec- 
retary of the Woman's Home Missionary Union of Ohio, which paper was 
read at the recent Annual Meeting of the Officers of Woman's State Organi- 
zations. 

THB LOCAL SOCIBT7— ITS MEMBERSHIP AND MANAOEMBITT. 

BT KM& PLOBA K. RMAL, OBBSLIM, OHUK 

The local society will always have its active and its passive membership. 
How to increase the latter from without, and how to transfer recruits from the 
passive to the active list, are problems that have taxed the ingenuity of not a 
few and have not infrequently been abandoned as insoluble It has so long 
been said, " This missionary work always has to be carried on by a few," that 
the expression has come to have something of the force of axiomatic truth 
which, of course, no one dares assail. And so the missionary society lives on, 
decade after decade, with less than a quarter of the women of the church on 
its list, and of that quarter not more than one- fourth active members. How 
to change these conditions, is the problem which confronts us. 

I. — It has not always been clear who should be included in the member- 
ship, but with the broad scope given to our Home Missionary Unions, its 
auxiliaries should include: 

First, — Every woman who thinks that if she were living on some lonely 
frontier and had for years heard no sermon, no public prayer, no son^ of 
praise, had no communion service, no Christian fellowship, she woald 
welcome the home missionary and all the sweet influences of the GospeL 

Second. — Every woman who thinks we owe it to the Freedwoman to put 
into her life and home something of the sweetness and purity of our own; 
to the Indian woman a sympathetic effort for her uplifting, in atonement for 
a **Century of Dishonor." 

Third. — Every woman who thinks that if she, or her sister or daoghter, 
were heroic enough to share the labors and sacrifices of a home missionary, 
she ought to have some better place to live in than an old grocery, a room 
over a saloon or the basement of a church. 

Fourth. — Every woman who thinks that if she were an inmate of a Mor- 
mon home she might not have grace to welcome the companionship of the 
second, third or tenth woman who might be sealed by celestial marriage to 
her husband. 

Fifth. — Every woman who thinks there are worthy young men trying to 
prepare themselves for ministerial or missionary work whose struggle with 
poverty ought to be relieved. 

Sixth. — Every woman who would welcome for her own children, if she were 
living in some Godless community, the Sunday-school missionary and the 
books, papers, lesson helps, prayers and Christian songs which make the Son* 
day-school a place of blessed influences. 
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If there be in any Christian church a woman who will respond to none of 
these calls for service to the extent of a moderate annual membership fee, 
say twenty-five cents, she has missed the true import of the Gospel and has 
never entered into its most blessed privileges. Let us assume that there is 
no such, but that rightly approached, every woman worthy a place in the 
church will be willing to enroll herself into at least the passive membership of 
the local society. 

II. — The management of this new membership, presumably uninformed, 
indifferent, possibly prejudiced, will require familiar acquaintance with our 
six benevolences, sympathy with them all, much practical wisdom, good 
courage, and the spirit of I Corinthians, 13th chapter. 

The President must do more than preside at the meetings. She must plan 
every detoil; must know beforehand what hymns, what Scripture lesson, who 
shall lead in singing and in prayer, what reports, what letters, what original 
papers, what selections, what business. Everything must be carefully planned 
and written down, yet there must be withal a certain amount of elasticity of 
management, so that the timid question may be answered, the objection re- 
moved, the enthusiasm expressed. The President will welcome strangers and 
greet the diffident and neglected. She will not be surprised at seeing anybody 
at the meeting. It was reasonably to be expected. 

The Secretary will do more than keep the minutes of the meetings. 
She will not forget the proper public announcement of the meetings and 
will add special invitations to such as may not feel themselves included 
in the general. She will send for such printed helps as are needed for use. 
She will fill out distinctly and promptly such blanks as are needed for Confer- 
rence. State or other Reports, and her quarterly and annual reports will be 
helpful from their information and their inspiration. 

The Treasurer will do more than passively receive what is brought to her 
hands. She will see that no one is overlooked when a canvass is made for 
any object; that pledges are redeemed; that the way is made easy for the 
poor to give without embarrassment and the rich without ostentation. She 
will see that all moneys are forwarded as designated and that they go through 
the State Treasury. 

But the highest qualification any local officer can possess, is the ability to 
transfer members from the passive to the active list. Some practical hints 
toward this result maybe gathered from the following suggestions: 

Aim at unity of effect for each meeting. Make some one of the six benev- 
olences the subject, and center everything — Scripture, hymn, prayer, letter, 
paper, leaflet, about the single topia Suppose it be" Missions on our Western 
frontier." Ask some lady to prepare a fifteen minutes' paper. Give out in 
addition six back numbers of the Home Missionary to as many ladies, asking 
each to select a paragraph or short article bearing directly on the subject and 
which she thinks will, or ought to, interest the meeting. Let several of these 
ladies be chosen from the passive list — the diffident or even the indifferent. 
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In making their selections, they will perhaps have made their first acquaintance 
with missionary magazines and will have learned something about the heroism 
of our home missionaries. Moreover, they will have participated in the 
exercises. This, repeated with variations, will give them courage to speak, 
and intelligent thoughts to express. 7^ are on the way to active participa^ 
tioH, Crown the exercises with a collection. The leader must know how to 
kindle enthusiasm and put it to the tangible proof. 

The subject for the next meeting may be some branch of the work of 
the American Missionary Association, as '* Indian Missions in Dakota." 
Assign to some one a paper, an historical sketch. She will need books 
from the missionary library. " Ten years among the Dakotas," and '' Mary 
and I; or, Life among the Sioux," (to which she would never think of goin^ 
for help unless informed that the Dakotas and Sioux are one.) She may 
also send to Miss Emerson for further helps. Then, in addition, give out 
back numbers of the American Missionary to two or three passive ladies, 
asking them to make shore selections concerning Indian missions — or let 
one read Prof. G. F. Wright's leaflet — " Indian Missions as seen upon the 
ground " — and another some missionary's letter. Call out expressions of in- 
terest in the work — proofs of its success — etc., and ask if we ought not to do 
something for its support. Give to everyone present a small envelope with 
the request that it be brought to the next meeting with a free will offering 
for Indian missions. 

The next meeting may be devoted to ** Christian work among the Mor- 
mons," using the " New West Reports," "The Gleaner," newspaper extracts, 
missionary letters and, if possible, have the experience of some one who has 
visited the schools and the homes of sin-cursed Utah. Having awakened 
deep interest, the proposition to procure a lecture or a musical entertainment 
and devote the proceeds to the New West Commission will probably find 
favor and be carried on to success. 

For the next meeting, choose another object, as " Parsonage Building." 
Distribute copies of the Church Building Quarterly and again the indispensable 
back numbers of The Home Missionary^ and have extracts read which show 
the discomfort, and even distress, which come to the family of the home mis- 
sionary. Propose aid in the form of a birthday offering, in which every 
member brings in an envelope as many cents as she is years old. The result 
may be surprising. 

For other objects other plans, but in every case the way should be pre- 
pared for intelligent giving. 

It has sometimes resulted favorably to secure, at the beginning of the year, 
pledges for some definite, well understood object, as a teacher's or missionary's 
salary, or a share in one, which should apparently but not really exhaust the 
resources of the society, and have the payments made as early in the year 
as practicable. Then pursue intelligent study of the other fields until the 
time is ripe for proposing generous aid to the one which appeals most strongly 
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to the combined judgment and sympathy. And so on through the year, in 
which time the six benevolences can all be reached. This somewhat irregular 
method of procedure has perhaps no better defence than that it has been 
known to produce good results. A society the intelligence and consecration 
of whose members could be relied upon would doubtless find the plan of 
monthly pledges, to be divided according to some accepted schedule, much 
easier. No special labor would have to be expended to make the need appa- 
rent, or to awaken sympathy for the object, or to choose the best means of 
attaining it Gifts would be systematic and uniform throughout the year and 
could be counted upon. 

The machinery, well oiled at the start, would run smoothly and quietly, and 
woman's work would not be made unpleasantly prominent. But it seems 
doubtful whether as many gifts would flow into the treasury and whether the 
gifts would be accompanied by as much interest, sjrmpathy and prayer. 

The hints concerning management thus far presuppose a Home Mission- 
ary Society organized on the modem basis of a programme of devotional 
exercises and various mission studies, and do not apply to those cases in which 
such exercises have been engrafted upon a sewing society with a long line of 
Dorcases as Presidents, and antecedents too respectable to be ruthlessly set 
aside. How shall a sevring society be so modified as to best subserve the present 
home missionary needs ? Do not create friction by attempting a sudden and 
complete revolution. Propose that the brief devotional exercises with which 
such gatherings sometimes close be placed a little earlier than usual, that there 
may be time for some interesting missionary letter or some inspiring leaflet, 
or other selection, or better still, an original paper on some live topic. When 
about the usual season for beginning the missionary box arrives, prepare a 
symposium on the subject of boxes. Select and distribute brief paragraphs 
from the magazines concerning missionary debts, from missionary letters 
concerning unpaid salaries, and lead gradually up to the question whether if 
we were missionaries we would rather receive a box or a check for an unpaid 
salary. Which would best enable a minister to look his creditors, who are 
also his parishioners, in the face — the new pulpit suit or cash to pay off ac- 
cumulated bills? In trying to decide between box and salary, the society may 
decide for ^^M, and a point is gained. When box preparations begin, assign 
them a proper place in the meeting. Do not permit papers and addresses to 
be sandwiched between rolling quilt frames and turning down refractory hems, 
or punctuated by requests or signals for scissors, thread, and bits of gingham; 
and do not spoil garments by working with divided attention. Give each its 
hour or its day. Best of all, when a box is in preparation, sew early, late, 
and often, till it is despatched. Then resume the studies, being especially 
careful to have their first resumption provided with an attractive programme. 
In all cases when studies have been grafted upon sewing, encourage the graft 
It ought to yield better fruit than the original stock. 

It should bethe constant aim of those in charge of local societies to inspire 
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in the membership intelligent interest in the six branches of our work— to 
cultivate a spirit of liberality toward them all — to create in every member a 
desire to aid them all Only with such an aim can the local society achieve 
its highest usefulness. 



RECEIPTS FOR JUNE, 1889. 



MAINB, IISSJO. 

▲QgnstiL Joel SjMadinc, lo 

Nsms R. 8FALDDIG L. M ISO 00 

Bangor. Centnl Ch. Sowlnc Clrele. for 

FrwkfkitoPlmmntHill,Tmn 158 

Bethel teb.8oiL of deoondOons. Ch.... 5 00 
OMtlne. ** BAlnbow Baiid,">br Tomgaioo 

U. 6 80 

OMtlne^ THn. Coou|r. teb. 8<^ 6 00 

Qorham. J. H. HincUej, Papers ami 

C^t^MMtridiem^Mim. 

Hiram. Xn. Moore. & & Papers,>r ifo- 



r1dkm.MiM, 

Timeriok. Oong. Ch. and Boo 

Maohlaa Centre St. Cong. Ch 

ForOand. Second Pariah Chinese Class, 

hj O. Mabel Leaoh, Sea, M OUnem M. 

Mosi tvrrr!.....\.v: so oo 

Bookland. '* The King's Danghters,'' hj 
Mn. n. P. Hatoh, M Wcmam?9 Work,,.,. 10 00 

NEW HAMP8HIRB, $1,100.97. 

Brookline. Cong. Ch. 

Concord. *»Frlend" 

Deny. Bah. Soh. of First Cong. Ch 

Dorer. Plrst Ch 

Xxeter. Second Cong. Ot. 10, for Chimoe 

M, In Col, iqjIorMlM ColUnO' Work 

Great Falls. FlrstCong.Ch 

Hennlker. Cong. Ch. and Soo., 80.60, L. 

W.Preston, 8 

Jafirej. ^ llllles of the Field," for Storro 

Seh, 

Keene.* * *♦• 8." TO;' Primary *Dep»t Second 

Cong. Bah. SdL. 5 

Keene. Mrs. M.B.l>eBeTolse^a& Class, 

forOak$,If.C 

Keene. Fk'g Papers. /m* SavannaK, Oa,, 

Uttleton. **Mr8.aw.K." 

Naahoa. Ladles' Circle of Pilgrim Ch., 

BhL and Box C, for Storro 8ek 

Penaoook. Cong. Ch 

Plalston and North HaTerhill, Mass. 

Cong. Ch. isass ; Mrs. Ellsa W. MerriU, 



8 00 

7 87 



805 

500 

16 0i» 

140 66 

90 00 
16 00 

88 60 

900 

16 00 

80 00 

500 

88 00 



60. 

PlTmouth. Cong. Ch 

Portsmonth. North Cong. Ch. and Boa.. 
Rye. Cong.Ch 



ISO 88 

6 10 

184 79 

80 00 

$609 97 



MBTATE, 

Allenstown. Bstate of Jabes Green, by 
Mrs. KIsie G. Green, fot Oreen Memorial 
Ch,, Bending Oako, Ala, 600 00 



Manchester. Miss K. J. Kellogg $1010 

Mlddlebory. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Ch.«>br 

8tmUmtAid,n$k U 19 61 

Montpelier. BethaM-Oong. Ch 17 • 

New HaTen. Cong. Cn. adU to const. Bbt. 

W.B.HAOUSL.M »6D 

Newport. Cong. Ch. and Boa 6 OD 

Patney. **▲ few members Cong. Ch.** by 
Mra> A. a Bhattnofc./gr Jtc/nlorik, Oa... 9$l 

. •'A Friend" » OD 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of V er^ 
moat, by Mra^ W. P. Fairbanks, Tress., 
fOrMelntoOL^Qa,: 

Bridport. Ladles 10 09 

Brookfleld. Ladles* H. M. Boa 

of Second Ch S S9 

Burlington. Ladles' H. M. 

a of CoUege St Ch SO 00 

Charlotte. Ladies. UTS 

East Borhe. W. H. M. U. 

▲ox 6 00 

Bnosborg. Ladies of Cong. 

Oh 9 00 

Fairlee, Ladies 5» 

Franklin. Ladies 2 80 

Greensboca Ladies <tf Cong. 

Ch ISIS 

Mdndoes Falls. Mia W. B. 

Montelth 100 

Mlddlebory. Ladles ». SO 86 

Montpelier. W. H.M.S.... 6 00 
Saint Johnsbory. Ladies... 100 00 
WaltBfleld. Ladies of Cong. 

Ch. 8 81 

Woodstock. Ladies 80 00 



$1,100.97 



VERMONT, $496.83. 



BarUngton. »*Tlthes" 1 OOi 

Barton r.*^F»^*"f- ChUdren's MlssV Boa, , 

by Kate B. joelyn, Treaa, for Indian ' 

Sok}p 10 00 

Chester. Cong.Ch. 8 76i 

Corentry. Ladlee of Cong. Ch. and Soa, i 

forMelntooh, Oa 18 70 



Fair Haven. Bab. Soh. of Cong. Ch., for 
Bom aeh., 



600 



Post MilL Bstate of Eliaa R. (Beaton) 
Dodge, by BdwardN. Beaton, Bz. 100 «0 

$m» 

MA88ACHUBETTS, $U,706.55. 

Andorer. ''A Friend," by Stephen Bal- 

iBtd, for OirW Dormitory, Maoon^ €fa... 1581 76 
Andorer. ''A Friend," by^tei^en Bsl- 
lardiV>r aDhool Building, Lwbiton, JCy.. 486 00 

Ashfleld. Cong. Ch. 87 90 

Aubumdale. Ber. Horace Datton, for 

Athono^Qa 6 09 

Ayer. PtrstCong. Ch 7 16 

Boston. Old South Ch. baL S5aOO 

Sab. Sch. of Old Sonth 
Ch.. for Btudmut Aid, 

Fiak U 86 00 

Mrs. Sosan* C. Warren, 
66; Henry Woods, 60, 
/Vir MiMtonarp harm, 
PUamntHill,Tonn ... 106 00 
A. W. StetMn. for g*^W 
Hall, PUamnt HiU, 

Tenn 10 00 

"^A Lady Friend " 10 00 

Dorchester. Second Cong. Ch., 

aaHardwiok.. 100 00 
VUlageCh 46 S7 



iSaot^pta. 
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HarrardOoDC. Ch. 
Mrs. Torrey, >br 

MmHan,Ala 

JaoiAlca Plain. Cen. Cong. Ob., 
adl 




Boxford. Ftnt Gone. Ch. 

Cambrldfe. MIm SL F. Aikam/or OtrW 

HmlLPUamnt JfflZ, Tmn 

Oambridco. Albert Bnalmell Hart 

Gbelaea. Central Cb 

Qiel o ea. Y. P. 8. a & of First Cons. Cb. 

JbrOtrWHuLpiMmmt Hill, Tmn 

OuntOD. C. L. Bwan 

Ofdaraln. Mrai P. a Smltb 

Cnnunlngton. YUlageCb. 84.75; ^'FriendB" 

4Jia; Mrs. & B. WUbur, L, to oonsL Kit. 

WiLSUB Baud L. M 

Dalton. Bab. Bob. of Cong. Ob. /tr Indian 



$580 88 

4188 

100 00 

500 

114 87 

85 00 

100 10 

500 



iMthamptOD. Bab. Bob. of Payson Ob., 
/br IfMHcmJr., and to oonst Chablu H. 

JQHMBON and MIS8 BlAillOR J. MATHIB 

L.M% 

Baatliampton. Sab. Bob. of Payeon Ob., 

forOrmnd Tiew, TVnn 

Bkifleld. OtNig. Ob • 

FFankllD. Mrs. Stepben Kenricb 

Ofoton. Box Bo(Afl,/or Th$o, Dtpt, TcO- 

itkLtca C 

Harrlaon. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., /m* 

jroM2e,^te TT.. ........ 

Harwicb (Cape Cod). Mlas Tamesin 

BrocAa, 100; Mlee 8. Q. Brooks, 60, /or 

OirU>HmU,Plea9antHia, 2Vfm 

HoUlston. Bible cbrlstianB of Diet No. 

4, 80: **▲ Friend "SO 

HyannSa. Conc.Cb 

Byde ParlL Sab. Bob. of First Cong. Cb. 
H7<ioFftrk. Ladlee* Home M. Boo., BbL 

lX,/br Toiuffaloo U 

Lawrenoe. Bab. Bob. Claas Lawrence St 

on 

Lawrence. Fred Baton, for StiudmU Aii, 

TaUadega C 

Leominster. OrtboG(mg.Cb 

Lee. Bab. Bob. of Cong. Ob .*... 

Linden. Mrs. Sarab A. Bowse, /M- CAintM 

M. in CaL, and to oonst Mxs. Sabab F. 

MAXWMLLLb M 

Maiden. Fir8tCong.Ob 

XMlewood. MrSb Oromble^ Class, >br 

WUmtngton, N, C 

Xapleton. Ladies' M. Boo. of Cong. Ob., 

Box Books, l/9r J^e^M, Jonsoboro, Ttnn, 
Marblebead. Hon. J. J. H. Qregory,85 ; 

Ladles of Cong. Ob. 88, forPtsatamt aUl, 

Toun 

Marlboro. Union Ob. and Boo., to oonst 

WILLIAM Stbtbon and IfiBs Hattib L. 

OVTHAHXL. M'B 

Melroee. Cong. Cb., 8 Bbls. materiaL/or 
aow.DopL, 'Mladega C 

MlUbory. First Cong. Ob 

Mewboryport BeUerUle Cong. Cb 

Newton Center. Mr& Sarab C. I>aTls,/9r 
Indian M 77.... 

Ndftbamptbnl ' aI'L' 'w'liU8tMi,'/M'*P^aik 

North AdamsL 'Ladles' H.' M.* 8.'of* Congl 
Cb., Miss Harriet N. Adams, for CMnem 
MLinCaL 7^7... 

Ncvth Weymouth. BdithM. Bates 

Oakham. OQng.Ch 

PlttBlleld. Bonth Cong. Oh. and Boo 

Bookland. Sab. Sofa, of Cong. Ctu, for Stu- 
dMil^id, JUk U. 

Boyalston. First Cong. Cb. Baster Offer- 
Ing 

Salem. Lu M. Boa of South Church., Pkg. 
of Cj_for Imioaloo U, 

South Hadley. Plrst Cong. Ch 

Soutli Hadley Falls. Bab. Bob. of Cong. 
Ch 

BomerrlUe. Franklin St Cong. Ob 



80 00 

17 60 



80 81 

10 08 
60 00 
85 00 



560 



160 00 

100 00 
800 
86 71 



10 00 

iCO 
180 00 
75 00 



80 00 
80 00 

400 

1 00 

48 00 

70 60 



47 85 
77 45 



800 00 
88 00 



80 00 

800 

18 00 

18 87 

85 00 

800 



80 85 



80 80 
78 05 



Someryille. T. P. a a B. of Day St Ob., 
forMitHonary horttLPUaoant HUl, lenn. $15 00 

Sunderland. Oong. Ob. and Boo 10 Of 

Taunton. Union Cong. Ob 18 81 

Templeton. Trinitarian Boc 88 10 

Upton. T. P. & O. B., At mudmU Aid, 

yukU 88 00 

Warren. Mrs. Mary B, Carpenter. 5 for 

Indian M, Mid 6 MMounttS^ Work 10 00 

WeUesley. College Christian Ass*n, for 

Mountain Work 80 00 

WeUesley. Cong. Ch.n/or Indian Work,,, 10 00" 
West fioylston. Sab. Bcb. of First Oong. 

CtL^forFrHghtto MeLeantoilUyN.C,.... 5 17 
West Medford. Bab. Boh. of Cong. Ob., 

ftfr Boy' HoU, PlMmmt HUl, T^nn 80 00 

Weet Medway. Mrs. L. & Thayer, /^r Au- 

dmUAid^TaUadsgaC 8 00 

West Yarmouth. Conf. Oh 8 00 

Winobendon. Cong. On. and Parish 118 8t 

Wincbendon. Y. P. a C. K, Ar Frolght 

toWUadM,Ala 108 

Wobnm, Cong. Cb., BbL materUd, for 

Bmoing Depn., TaUadegaC 

Worcester. •» Friend." 5 oa 

Worcester. , for CMnem M. in CaL 5 00 

. ••A Friend," /w Oudont Aid, 

TaUadega C 50 OO 

. "A Friend,' /tor OudmU Aid, 

FiekU, 85 00^ 

Hampden BenoTOlent Aasoolatlon, by 
Charles Marsh, Treas.: 

Bast Longmeadow 88 15 

Longmeadow. Ladies' Beney. 

Boo 8085 

Longmeadow. Qenfs Bener. 

Boo 1885 

Monson 88 88 

Westfleld. Second 84 47 

West Springfield. Park St. 11 60 

18889 



85,068 65 



North Chelmsford. Estate of Mr& Julia 

A. Clark, by John H. Clark, Bxeoutor.. 6,000 00 
Beading. Betate of Mrs. Sarah G. Tern- 

W pie, by Arthur W. Temple, Ex 800 00 
oroester. Estate of Dwight Beed, by 
a J. Whittemore, Adm'r 600 00 

811,788.60 
OLOTHnrO, BOOKS, ara, BBOBirBDATBOerONOFFIGg 

Belobertown, Mass. ^'Friends," by Mrs. 
D. B. Bruce, Box and BbL, fbr Sh&rwtod, 
Tenn 

Maiden, Mass. KL Kent, BbL, A>r JTiMre^ 

Nm C...... •••... 

BHODB ISLAND, 888L60. 

OentralFallSk Cong. Ch. 68 18 

Pawtucket Oong.Cb 7947 

ProTidenoe. James Coats, for Student 

MiMOionarp^ Pleaeant Hill^ Tenn 100 00 

ProTidenoe. Aux. North Cong. Cb., by 
Miss Mary a Bastwood,/^' Dakota 1$^ 
dianM 60 00 

OONNBOTICUT, 88,878.97. 

Andorer. Cong. Cb. and Boo 400 

BetheL Ladles' M. Clrole. BbL bedding, 

Berlin. Mrs. Harriet N. Wiloox. 10 00 

Berlin. C. Dunham. 6; W. H. Upson, 4: 

**A Friend," 1, /tor Iwi^otoo (7". 10 00 

Clinton. Cong. Ch 8 00 

Colchester. First Cb. of Christ 7100 

Cornwall Hollow. ^* Thanksgiving Work- 
ers," 1.50, also package Patchwork, for 

Conn, Ind'lSeK, Oa i 59 

Bast Hartford. First Ch 84 00 

Bast Woodstock. Cong. Oh. and Boc 80 00 
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St 00 
BOO 



F^^HatreiL VliitOoiiff.ClL, (lOof whioii 
to OOUBt HBt. BMMAXMolMTOsa L. M.) 

Hartford. Fourtb Ooof. Ch., (of whlob 
18.81, >br Indtam Jf.O tooonst H. O. a 
lllLLniL.M 

Haftford. Windsor At. Ckmg. Oh 

Hebron. First Conf. CIl, 91,85 : Ben]. A« 
BlMeU. 10: Miss a BUsa White, >br 
Conn, Ind'iaok., Oa.,6 88 85 

Kent FlritOonff.Oh. 18 19 

LItchfleld. Flr8tOonf.Ch 48 68 

I^me. Ladles' 8oa Cong. Ch., BbL O., 
for Thomm»9iiU^ Oa 

Herlden. Center Ch. 

Mystlo Bridf e. Mrs. Wul CUft, for Chi- 
fMM WorkmOal 

New Britain. Missionary Boa, BbL C 
and Table Famltiire,>br WilHam^urg^ 

Hew HaTeiu' * Howard' At.* cL^ ii.*75 ; Col- 
lege 8t Ch., 10; Dlzwell At. Ch.. 5 ; Ch. 
of Redeemer, 5: DaTenport Ch., 4^; 
Ferry St, Ch.. 8; United Ch., 8.75; '*H.'' 

15; 'AFrtend," 5 88 85 

NewHaTen. Dwl^t Place Bab. Boh., 50; 
Bab. Boh. of Collef e Bt. Cong. Ch.,15, far 

StudmU Aid, Fuk U 65 00 

Hew HaTen. M. B. Baldwin, for CMns$e 

M,inOal 10 00 

Hew London. Tmst Bstate of Henry P. 
Haven, 150, for TaUadega C, and 100 for 

Tougaloo XS 850 00 

Hew London. Henry B. Bond,>br TiiiU' 

mm C. amdN.In$t 800 00 

Horth Corentry. Ooi^ Ch 87 46 

North Haven. Bllha Dtckerman 8 00 

Norwich. aB.Bl8hop 800 00 

OldLrme. First Cong. Ch 85 00 

Old Baybrook. Cong. Ch. and Boa, 44 ; 

Mrs. Geo. Dibble. 10 54 00 

Plalnfleld. First Cong. Ch 87 10 

Plalnville. ** King's Daaghters,"/9r Ou- 

dMtf Aid, TalladegtkC, 4 00 

PlantsylUe. Bab. Boh. of Cong. Ch., for 

IndianM. 90 05 

Bouth Norwalk. Cong. Ch 19 00 

Stamford. Dea. PhlUp H. Brown 6 00 

TerrTTllle. ^^Boldlers of Christ" 10 00 



Wamngford. Cong. Ch. 



7 4T 



ong. 
Waterbary. MrsTMary L. Mitchell, 50; 

Sab. Boh. of First Cong. Oh., 48.94, /br 

Tovifoloo U 88 91 

Waterbary. ♦'A Frlend,"/or Chinom Jf. 

MOW 600 

Waterbary. ** Sanshine Circle '* of Beoond 

Cong. CiL^for Womati'i Work 6 00 

Westminster. Mrs. & B. Carter, for 

C(mn. Ind?l8cK,Oa 5 00 

Weetrille. Cong. Ch 18 98 

Wllllngton. Cong. Ch 1 50 

Woodbary. North Cong. Ch 98 06 

. »*AFrtend." 900 00 

— . *»AFrtend." 104 00 

. "AFriend." 80 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 

Conn., by Mrs. & M. Hotchkiss, Sea, A^v 

Wcmam?9 Work: 

Ellington. Ladies' Boa, for 
Oenn. Ind>l aeK, Oa, 90 00 



■STATI. 



90 00 
8l,879li7 



North Btonington. Bstate of Dudley B. 
Wheeler, by Jennie Wheeler, Bzecutrtz 1,000 00 

NBW YOBK, 815,868.78. ^^^ ^ 
BroOklrn. Stephen Ballard, /9r ChutdUr 

aok BuOdtng, LaOnaton^ I[y 875 00 

Brooklyn. Puritan Cong. Ch 45 89 

Brooklyn, B. D. New Bngland Cong. Oh. 90 00 

GanandaUrna. FlrstCong.Ch n so 

Grown Point **A Friend," to const Bl- 

MSEJ. BABnBL.M 80 00 



Fairport Cong. Ch^ to ooost A. Wobts 

PauobL-M 847 « 

Jamaica, ''ao. A." M Ckkm$ Werkim 

CmI 8 00 

Marion. ''A Ufe Member.". 100 

New Lebanon. Cong. Ch 88 50 

New Tork. Qeni Clinton B. Flsk, to 

const MUBAlmibiMabshau. L. M.... 80 00 

New York. John01bb,>br IWtadi^isa... 85 88 

Owasoo. Anioe Stewart 8 00 

Sherburne. Sab. SdL Cong. Oh .«. 80 88 

Troy. ^* out,'' for IndtmnWork 18 

Warsaw. Cong. Oh M 88 

Warwick. *rAFrtend,»>br Ckkm$ M. M 

^Oal 8 00 

Taphank. Mrs. Hannah M. Orerton, fbr 

CMfMMJf.MCW 6 80 



Homer. Bstate of BUas Boot, by Yemon 
F. Stone, Bx 841 45 

New York. Trust Bstate of W. B. Dodge, 
for Th«o. D«p% TaUmdeom C 100 00 

Shushan. Bstate of William Law, by John 
F.Day,Bx 14,860 00 

8163BBn 
NBW JBBSBY, 8848.86. 

Arlington. Herbert OTeraore, on True 

Blue Card 6 00 

Arlington. Mleslen Band, f» fl h p a t mafc, 

Ga T5 

Bound Brook. M. H. Bounder and G. A. 

Roundey, Ar CMndM Jf. tn CW 10 00 

East Orange. B. Van Wagenen,/n* Am- 

dent Aid, Marion, AUm, 8 00 

Plalnfleld. Mrs. Mary B. Whlton, baL to 

const Mabt Kkowltok Whitom L. M.. 5 00 
Upper Montdair. Cong.Ch 814 60 

PENNSYLVANIA, 88aoa 

Marshfleld VaUey. Geo. A. Marsh's a a 

Class for Boys, /or AiMiMil^id,.ni*cr... 16 00 
Boranton. '' fTt.," f&r CkktomM. in OaL, 5 00 

OHIO, 8645.84. 

Andorer. Cong, a a Mission Band, /tor 

8titd$ntAid,j4UiM,Tmn 99 00 

Akron. West Hill Cong. Ch 47 88 

Atwater. Con^ Oh. and Boa, adl to 

const Elgin H. HnncAy L. M 80 48 

Claridon. Pkf. Papers, >br O cm a nm ah , Oa, 
ClATeland. Bethlehem Bohemian Cong. 

Ch 89 06 

CleTeland. M. L. Berger, D.D.,/br Siu- 

dontAid.TcUiadtgaC, 6 00 

Cincinnatt. Columbia Cong. Sab. Boh... 85 00 
Cincinnati. Walnut Hills Cong, a a, 10 ; 

Ladles' M.SoaofW.H.Cong.Ch..i60; 

and BbL a, for Stwisnt Aid, TaOadiga 

C I8 60 

Elyria. First Cong. Oh., (40 of which from 

Sab. Bch.,) to const John A. Toflitf and 

Abthub L. GAaFOBD L. M 178 48 

Fremont C. T. Bogers 6 00 

Gtoneva. FlrstCong.Ch 18 16 

Grafton. Mrs. Bally Tuttle. 4 00 

Hudson. Cong. Ch 14 60 

Tallmadge. Cong. Ch 88 85 

Warren. Mite Boa, for ack*p Bndn Fvmd, 

FtBk U, T. .7. 7 06 

Wellington. Cong. Sab.Bdh.. and Y. P. 

^cri&.,foratxtdrntAid,Fiak U, 16 00 

Youngstown. J.D.Whitney 100 

Ohio Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts, Treaa.» for 
um'f Work: 
BelloTue. Cong Ch., L. M. 

a, ibr Mim CoUim? Work,. , 6 80 
CinolnnatL Center Oh., W. 
H. M. a, /or Mim CoUinti> 
Work 4 88 
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OoInmbiUw Sastwocd Cb., 
T. L. M. 8, /9r Jf <M CM- 
ttwror* 1600 

Cayaboga FUla. L. M. a, 
/br Jfiw Co<fin«> ITorik 8 00 

KeUi*! lolAnd. Auz., /n* 
JTte Cl»afo«' rort 8 00 

Oberlln. Flnt Ooog. Cb., L. 
iL&JlvrjriMCbJiiRfirori:. 00 

WUlooj^by. Mlfls M. P. 
Haedng8,/M' JfiM Collin^ 
Work 1 00 

Wllkragbb7. Ml88 M. P. 
HAStingB 86 OO 



60 60 



1646 84 

MTATI. 

Ob«rllxL iBtate of Maria L. Boot 100 00 

8046 84 

INDIANA, 880.00. 

Bloomiiigton. Mrs, A. B. Woodford, /tt 
8tudmtAid,Fi$k U. 80 ro 

ILLIN0I8, 81,018.88. 

Camp Point Mm 8. B. McKlnney 16 00 

Gbloaffa Union Park Otmg. Cb., 878.68 ; 
New England Oong. Cb., 49.68: Ply- 
moatb oong. Cb.. to const John B. 
Uiir« L. M., 80.86 ; LcaTitt St Oong. Ob., 

886 866 87 

BtflTlUa. ••J.A.D." 8600 

IlgbL 8abi 8cb. of Flnt OoDg. Cb., M 

Athai$,Ala 16 81 

Glenooe. Cone. Cb., to const Ons Mo- 
Qaw Howard, U. B. KLiTznfO, Binj. 
F. NiWBALL. Jmn K. Calhoun and 

Mne Laura Stab L. M.% 160 00 

HydePaik. Soatb Park Cong. Cb. 10 OU 

Hyde Park. •^Olin FamUy, 8; A. W. 
Cola, 1— BbL C for StudmU Aid, Marlon, 

Ala 800 

I?anbo«. Fromont Cong. Cb 88 00 

Lewlstown. Mra. Myron Pbelpa 60 00 

Mendon. Gong. Cb 18 00 

OakPark. Cong. Cb 178 88 

Peoria. MkM Rntbford^ & a Claaa, Cong. 

OL.ybr JToMZa. Ata 6 00 

PrlocetOD. Mrs. Polly B. Cores 10 oO 

Qulnoy. Josboa Perry 10 00 

Bockford. Bab. Sob. Second Cong. Cb . . . 10 00 
BocUand. T. L. M. Soe Second Cong. 

Ch.,M aet^ Bnd^t Fumd, F($k U 17 68 

Sfcamore. Ftrst Cong. Cb 68 69 

WUmette. Cong.Cb : 87 00 

, **A Mend." 100 

MICHIGAN, 8K8.81. 

Calnmet Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., for jSVu- 

dant Aid, IWladoaa C .... . . 60 00 

Detroit First Cong. Cb.*. 181.89; Woodward 

Ave. CoDf. Cb., 76.87 807 16 

iMtGUeadT Ber.L. Corliss 8 66 

Kalamaaoo. Mrs. J. A. Kent 10 00 

Blcbmond. First Cong. Cb 14 00 

WISCONSIN, 890.88. 

DelsTan. Cong. Cb 88 80 

QiandBaplds. Cong. Cb 87 88 

MUwaokee. Grand Ave. Cong. Cb 80 40 

Sbeboygan. Woman's Mlss^ Soa, /n* 

TfttotmmC.andN.In§t 10 00 

IOWA, $888.00. 

BsarOrofe. Cong.Cb 10 00 

Clear Lake. Cbristlan Endeavor Soo, by 

Miss Mary Tbooapaon.il»r Wcman*$ Wort. 4 00 
OooncaBlaflB. ^ JHUotaon C, and if. 

hui 8 00 



Davenport, Bdwards Cong. Cb., to const Ki 

Bbv. Juuub a. Rmd and Bht. Cabl 

HHBSL.M's POOO 

Bast Des Moines. Pilgrim Cong. Cb 7 06 

Bldora. FirstCong. Cb 8 00 

Garwin. Talman IMwey ;•. 8 88 

Genoa Bluffs. Bev. James Bowe,>br CK 

BuiUling,Nat, Ata 1 W 

GrinneU. Cong. Cb 18 87 

lowaClty. Cong.Cb 40 W 

KeUey. Bev. and Mrs. S. A. Arnold 4 00 

McGregor. J. H. Bllswortb 10 00 

Olds. Jason H. Martin 6 00 

Sawyer. Francis Sawyer fOVr 

Tlpfi^. Woman's M. Soa, BbL C, for 

Victor. Mrs. C.X McDermld,* si'mends^ ^ 
UM Ckwreh BuOdtng, '^Nat,^ Ala 4 00 

Iowa Woman's Home MlsAlonary Union, 
/or Wftnan'M Wtrrk i 

Amoe. I*A,&0O..... 6 00 

( bfirlfifl City. Lu M* S 86 1 

Cbeetar CdnM^r. W.B.M.V, 4 75 
DuriiuL Mrs. & W. Dutton. 8 80 

GrlGQ^LL W, E. M, V 9 96 

MarlDo, **BuvT Qleanenr," 

far^M*iiee Sch. ..,,,,,., .... 80 00 

ObAito. Y. P. 3, C. B.., 4 86 

Slie»ltiojx W. a. M* a 4 00 

Sloui CUT. L. M, B, . . . 1 00 

Welwtflr City. V. F. a C. K. 8 76 ^ ^, 

79 TI 

MINNESOTA, 8186b9L 

SalntPauL Plymoatb Cone. Cb 88 8(f 

Saint Cbarles. FirstCon£Cb 100 

Waseca. L L. Clagbom, Box Papers, for 

TkomoMviUi, Oa 

Winona. Second Cong. Cb., 8.81, and Sab. 

Sob. .71 48f 

Zombrota. Cong.Cb 17 87 

Minnesota Woman's Home Missionary So> 
oietysbyMra. M. W. Skinner, Treas., 
ibr Woman^9 Wwrk: 

Alexandria. L. M. S 80 OO 

Austin. W.M.S 6 97 

Dolutb. Friends in CoundL 18 74 

XlkBiver. W. M. S 7 00 

MarsbalL W.M.S 6 00 

Minneapolis. Plymoutb L. 

M.S 88 19 

Minneapolis. Park Ave. L. 

M.S 16 00 

Minneai>olis. Lyndale W. 

M.S 18 80 

Minneai>oll8. Open Door 

Mission Band 8 00 

Nortbneld. Bpedal SOO 

Boobester. Sab. Scb., for 

aantte Afftnej 8 61 

Saint PaoL Plymoutb L.M. 

a 80 00 

Saint PauL Plymoutb T. 

L.M.a 600 

Springfield. ** Cbeerful Giv- 
ers." 8 00 

8146 01 
Less for SxjMnses. 6 99 

1890r 

MISSOUBI, i66.0a 

KansasClty. M. Marty 10 oa 

Webster Groves. Cong. Cb. 40 00 

KANSAS, 848.01. 

Alma. Cong.Cb 8 80' 

Klrwin. FirstCong. Cb 10 00 

Manbattan. Cong.Cb. 88 71 

DAKOTA, 814.00. 

Castlewood. Mrs. Geo. Allen 6 00 

Vermillion. First Cong. Cb. 9 0(^ 
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NIBRA0KA, tMlV. 

Beatrloe. Mn. B. T. Hotohklw » $10 00 

ytuikUn. 8»ti.SQluof Ooiiff.Cli 10 95 

OOLORADO, ILSa 

Denyar. Mte OUrkI & & CUm, Fim 
OoDff. OlL,>tor 2Vi0<ton C. MdlT/fMC... S 00 

OAUFOBNIA, lAOO. 

LotGatot. Mn. H. 6. Nojm and L. B. 
Affard to 00 



Fkkl 



OREGON, «lt.OQ. 



■MtPorUftBd. Mn. Anna M. Banoroft.. 
Viorest Qrore. Ooof. Ch 



WASHIIIGTON, $S^. 

ttofcomliih. '*Umb Workan," by Ber. 
M. Balls 

KENTUCKY, $L60. 
Woodbine. BeT. B. H. Bnllook. 



000 



8 00 

10 00 



860 



NOBTH CABOUNA, $54.83. 

Cbapel HllL Bab. Sob. of Flrat Oong. Ob. 00 
McLeamtTiUe. Bot. A« Oonnet, far jSVu- 

dmtAid.TattadMaC 18 60 

NaUs. '^Friends,^ 8.60; Cong. Ob., 60o... 8 00 

Oaks. M1SSB.W. Douglas 80 00 

Pakin. Oonf.Cb 100 

Troy. •*Friand8,"8; Y. P. 8. C B., 00a; 

Ob., 860 876 

TBNNB88BB, OiaOO. 

Glanmary. Cong. Cb 04 

#anbrigbt Oong. Cb 86 

HaabTlllo. W. R Morris of FlSk Unlyar- 

§itj,Afraoki»BmdPtFmtd,FUklT 10 00 

ALABAMA, $8.00 

MobUe. Fir8tOong.Cb.,/brJroOae,^te.. 8 00 

TEXAS, $8.00. 

Austin. W. M. a of TUlotson Inst, /br 
Fort BertMd Indim M 8 00 



.$18,088 19 
. 88,691 46 



$85,014 04 



INCOME, $l,88&6a 



ATaryFand,/9rjremU Jf. 196 76 

DaForast Pond, for Pre9idsfW$ 

Chair, T^Madfpa C. 48186 

^rayas Bob'p Fund, for Talladega 

185 00 

Balay8cb*pFand,/9ri)Vii;a' 60 00 



Hammond Fand,>br Strutght IT,., 888 50 
Hastings 8cb*p Pond, for Atttmla 

U, .:. 1860 

Howard Tbaa Fond, >br E o w m rd 

U. 660 00 

Le Moyna Pond. /br Mmn^it^T^nn, 76 00 
Lnka Mamorial 8cb*p Fond, for 

JklUdegaC 10 00 

StonaFond^ybrSWidiipaC 85 00 

Straigbt Uniyerslty 8cb*p Fond, 

fOrStrmUthtU 47 80 

TatbiUKincFond^/brBarMia... 60 08 

Plomb 8<di*p Fond, /tor iiVii; cr.... 60 00 



IJKIO 



TUITION, $4,166.4L 



Lazlngton, Ky.,Taitlon..... 
Willlamsbarg, i^.. Tattlon. 



.867 18 

Woodbina.l^.,^iiitlmi..... ...... I 7 00 

Baaotort, nTc., Pabllo Fund 164 60 

WiUnlngtoa,N.a,Taltlon 166 60 

CbarlasttmTB. C ToiUon 810 00 

Dear Lodga, Tonn., Tuition 87 76 

Grand Viaw, Tann., Tuition 86 86 

JaUioo, Tenn., Tuition 4140 

JonasboKO, Tann., Tuition 18 70 

Nasbyilla-Tann., Tuition 610 H 

PlaasantHiU, Tann., Toition 84 80 

Sberwood, Tann., Toitlon 400 on 

AtlantaJQa., Btom Sob., Tuition.. 888 00 

MaoonTGa., Tuition 888 4& 

Sayannab, Ga^, Toitlon 170 00 

Tbomasyiua, Ga^, Toitlon 66 OO 

Atbans, Ala., Toitlon. 79 66 

Marion, Ala.,Toitlon 76 78 

Mobila, Ala., Toition 810 80 

Talladaga, Ala.. Toitlon 888 81 

Naw Orfaans, La., Toition 068 76 

Meridian, Miss., Toition 79 80 

Toogaloo, Miss.. Toition. 84 06 

Aostin,T<sz8s, Toition 188 66 

448Bb41 

United States Gofammant Approrlatlon 
for Indians 6,oniO 




$lf7J84 8l 

Income 8,11711 

Toition 80,8Bt8i 

United States Gofammant apitroprla- 
tlon for Indians. 16,819 17 

Total from Oct. 1 to Jnne 80. . . .iK0,911 80 



FOB THE AMBBIOAN MISBIONABT. 

Sobsoriptlons for jona $96 06 

Prayioosly acknowledged 087 07 



.$718 81 



Total 

ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Bockford, IlL Estate of Bey. Benlamln 
F01ts,byCbarlesG. FoltB,Ex 8500 00 



DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOB COLOBED PBOPLK. 



Inoome f6r June, 1889, from inyeetments. 
^ayloosly acknowledged 



.48,8062 
.. 86,144 00 



Total., 



48P.O0I0I 

H. W. HUBBABD, Ttemror, 

60 Baade St., H. T. 
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The next annual meeting of the American Missionary Association 
will be held at Chicago, 111., in the New England Church, commencing at 
three o'clock Tuesday afternoon, October 29. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach the sermon. On the last page of the cover 
will be found directions as to membership and other items of interest. 
Fuller details regarding the reception of delegates and their entertainment, 
together with rates at hotels, and railroad and steamboat reductions, will be 
given in the religious press and in the next number of the Missionary. 

A meeting of exceptional interest is expected, and we trust our friends 
will be present in large force. 



THB TRBABURT. 



It will encourage the contributors to the great work entrusted to us, to 
know that the friends of the A. M. A. are enabling us to make a very hope- 
ful report up to this date. 

If those who have not shared in the work of the Association as yet, this 
year, will make a corresponding effort with those who have done so, we 
shall have reason to hope that we can go to our Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
owing no man anything but love and good will. 

But those who have waited are many, and we are waiting and depending 
on these. Those who have not taken their contributions have the power 
to convert our hopes into realities. 

We appeal, therefore, to the pastors whose collections for this fiscal 
year have not been taken to take their collections and forward them to our 
treasury before the close of September. 
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AS TO *'MBTHODa" 

We have been thinking that the methods of Christ were divine as well as 
his truth, and that when the Christian world will use Christ's methods in 
the propagation of truth there will be a great advance upon some features 
of the present. Dr. Parkhurst has some very suggestive sentences in this 
line of thought in a sermon on " The Regenerative Force of the Gospel." 
His words are : " Christ never patches. The Gospel is not here to mend 
people. Regeneration is not a scheme of moral tinkering and ethical cob- 
bling. In the Gospel, we move into a new world and under a new scheme. 
The Gospel does not classify with other schemes of amelioration." 

This accords with our thought of the methods of Christ. The way to 
meet that which is wrong, is to meet it as a wrong. We shall not do well 
to ameliorate it. If we may not expect those who have been " raised " 
amid prejudices and ignorance to be leaders for the absolute rectitude of 
things, those who have not lived where this excuse is available should be 
the leaders. If some do not lead, none will follow. W^here principles were 
at stake, Christ never gave way to prejudices. He never yielded to that 
which was in itself wrong. If those to whom he ministered could not come 
uj) to his standard, then he waited, but he never compromised. That 
which is right should not yield to that which is wrong. 

It may take a right hand. It may take an eye. But " If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off," and ** If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." He 
would not "cut it off" by amputating the finger and gradually disjointing it 
up to the mark ; and plucking out the offending eye is not to bandage it so 
that it temporarily does not see the evil to which it is attracted. No, the 
Gospel is not a system of repairs. It is not here to temporize, but to make 
all things new, and it strikes at the heart of evil and not at its surface. 

It was not Christ's method to ignore an evil which confronted him. 
He did not evade or get around issues. He met them. He answered them. 
He was an ** incarnate conscience " in the land. He knew what was in 
man. His followers cannot fail when they walk closely with him in the 
path which he has made plain. 



FIVE QUESTIONS. 

I. — If the Georgia Association had been without any colored members 
in it, would the Georgia Conference ever have been formed ? 

2. — If the Georgia Association had been without any colored members, 
would the Georgia Conference have declined to unite with it, on some one 
of the terms submitted by the Georgia Association ? 

3. — If the Georgia Association had been without any colored members, 
would this curious and ingenious scheme of "co-ordinate and equal bodies," 
" to elect delegates " to visit each other now and then ever have been con- 
cocted ? 
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4. — Is it worth while to " darken counsel with words " as to methods, 
when it is evident that the purpose is, no/ to form any union which would 
be other than humiliating to a colored man, and contrary to the heretofore 
held principles of the Congregational Churches ? 

5. — Why these arguments to show "how not to do it,'* when to do it 
would be so simple and so evidently Christian ? jr. r. Tnd^pmdent 



A MID-SUMMBR LBAF OF THE A. M. A. CATBCHIBM. 

Q. When are Home Missions properly so called ? 

A. When they are ordained to save the unevangelized people of the land 
in which they dwell. 

Q. When are missions properly called Foreign Missions ? 

A. When they are missions to foreigners in a foreign country. 

Q. Are missions among the Indians in this country. Foreign Missons f 

A. They are not, though the Indians have been treated as foreigners, 
which has been the source of great wrongs and many sorrows. 

Q. Are missions to the Chinese in this country, Foreign Missions ? 

A. They are not, though the Chinese are refused the privileges accord- 
ed other foreigners. The missions of the A. M. A. on the Pacific Coast 
are most fruitful and hopeful, and, since these foreigners return to China, 
there is an interblending of Home and Foreign Missions here, that is full 
of promise. 

Q. Are the missions of the A. M, A. in the South, Foreign Missions ? 

A. They are not, though they have been successful in exciting interest 
for Africa among the students of their schools. Some of these are now 
foreign missionaries ; others are preparing to go ; but the missions of the 
A. M. A. in the broadest sense are Home Missions, for they minister to 
white and black as to citizens of a common country, who alike need the 
Gospel. The A. M. A. is planting white churches (so called) every year, 
and has added several this year, though none of them would refuse mem- 
bership to a man because he is black, and is planting colored churches 
(so called), none of which should be excluded from State Associations 
merely because of color. 

Q. Should the missions of the A. M, A. be called Foreign Missions because 
its schools and churches cannot win the co-operation of the Chsistians among 
whom they live ? 

A. They did not at once win the co-operation of Christians among 
whom they went, but confidence has been growing with the years until the 
cases are exceptional where they do not have the co-operation of enlight- 
ened and broad-minded Christians. In most cases, the schools and 
churches of the A. M. A. have won both confidence and gratitude through- 
out the South. Southern men are among the trustees of its institutions, 
and everywhere its Field Superintendents and Secretaries are greeted with 
cordiality. A prominent editor of a Southern political paper — white and 
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democratic — testifies this month : ** Yours is the most practical missionary 
work ever undertaken by a Christian body^ and should have the hearty and 
unstinted support of all Christiatis'' The cases are few where good will 
does not exist between its teachers and ministers and the white people 
among whom they live. 

Q. Does not social ostracism show tfiat the white teacher is engaged iu a 
Foreign Mission ? 

A. Social ostracism is gradually giving way among the more intelligent 
Christian people. Nothing, however, dies so hard as prejudice, and noth- 
ing is so cruel ; but missions do not cease to be Home Missions, because 
they may be where there is sinful prejudice and dense ignorance. 

Q. What would be Foreign Missions in the South ? 

A. Missions in the South which would treat an entire race as foreigners 
and aliens because in God's wisdom he has seen fit to make them black, 
would be foreign to the spirit of the Gospel: "For He is our peace who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us. Through Him, we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father. Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low citizens with the saints and of the general household of God, and 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord." Missions in the South 
which exclude pastors and delegates from Associations and Conferences, 
would be foreign to the Gospel. Missions in the South founded upon an 
aristocracy of skin, would be foreign to the spirit of the Gospel. Missions 
which would preach against caste in India, and perpetuate it in America, 
would be foreign to the methods of Christ, and to Christian methods in for- 
eign lands. 

Q. Does the A, M. A. believe in mixed churches of white and black 
people ? 

A. The A. M. A. does not regard it as at all probable that such 
churches will exist to any great extent. Race tastes and race affiliations 
will make for churches essentially white and essentially black. " But to 
close the door on any Christian is in so far to make it an unchristian 
church. To go into the South and establish white churches from which, 
whether by a formal law or by an unwritten but self-forcing edict, men are 
excluded because God made them black, is to deny one of the fundamental 
tenets of Christ. There is no need to attempt to corral all men of all races 
in one enclosure, but for any church, especially a church of the Puritans, 
to enter upon a missionary work in the South and initiate it by refusing to 
fellowship a black man because he is black, is to apostatize from the faith 
in order to get a chance to preach the faith.'* The doors of every Christian 
church ought to stand wide open to men of every race and color, and in 
all representative bodies these churches should be one. 
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Q. Is this the position of the Roman Catholic Church in its Southern 
work? 

A. It is : The Roman Catholic Church would not for a moment recog- 
nize any color-line in its assemblies or priesthood. 

Q. £>oes the A, M. A, believe in the social equality of the races ? 

A. The A. M. A. has never seen any social equality anywhere, and be- 
lieves and teaches nothing about it. It believes in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Q. /s the A. M. A, agitating the color-line question ? 

A. It is not. It always has proclaimed its principles for the interests 
of the oppressed, and always has championed the cause of God's poor,' 
pleading for the right because it is right. 

Q. Why is the A, M, A. in the South doing its work in schools and 
churches among white and black ? 

A. Because the Lord has said : ** Behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it. " 



THB CARS, THB CHURCEt, THE COXTRTB. 

Our esteemed brother, Rev. G. C. Rowe, pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Charleston, S. C, and his associates, on their return 
from the meeting of the Joint Committee on the union of the Georgia As- 
sociation and the Georgia Conference, were forcibly transferred to an 
inferior car on the Georgia Railroad. They were not driven from the train, 
they were allowed to ride, and the car in which they rode was connected 
with the cars containing the white passengers. They were simply separated 
from the others and that only because they were colored persons. 

The reception these honored ministers of Christ met in the Joint Com- 
mittee was very much of the same sort. The white brethren did not deny 
them their place in the church — nay, the two bodies, white and colored, 
were to be connected together, but these colored brethren were to be kept 
separate and that only because they were colored persons. 

An appeal will be made to the courts, but the interesting question is : 
which will be first to recognize the equal manhood of the colored man — 
the cars, the courts or the church ? Would it not be a shame to the church 
and a dishonor to the Christian name if the church should be the last ? 



Speaking of the race problem, in his baccalaureate sermon at Vander- 
bilt University, recently. Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi, of the Methodist 
Church, South, startled his hearers by the following vigorous declaration: 
" It is a travesty on religion, this disposition to canonize missionaries who 
go to the dark continent, while we have nothing but social ostracism for 
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the white teacher who is doing a work no less noble at home. The solu- 
tion to the race problem rests with the white people who live among the 
blacks, and who are willing to become their teachers in a missionary 
spirit." 



THB WORK OF THB AMERICAN MIS8IONART ASSOCIATION AND 

FORBiaN MISSIONa 

BT EST. FEANK ■. JSMKDCt. 

The American Missionary Association has done both home and foreign 
missionary work. There is nothing in its constitution or traditions to pre- 
vent its doing the same again. 

Providence, however, seems to indicate clearly that its work at present 
be within the United States. While in this sense it does home missionary 
work, the peculiar conditions of the people among whom it mostly labors 
require largely the methods of foreign missions. It must supply the school, 
as well as the church ; industrial training as well as that which is intellectual 
and moral. It must create a native ministry and develop native workers 
of all kinds. In fact, it would be hard to find on foreign mission fields a 
single kind of activity which is not duplicated in the fields of the American 
Missionary Association. 

Home missions aid foreign missions by creating the conditions of more 
income and more missionaries for foreign fields. The work of this Associ- 
ation has done this already to some extent ; without doubt it is to do it to 
a far greater extent in the future. 

In taking people from the ignorance and poverty of. slavery and savagery, 
it could not be expected to form them at once into large givers or efficient 
workers for foreign fields ; but who can say, after the marvels of the past 
twenty-four years, what the future shall show, when the coming millions 
shall arise and, out of gratitude for what they have received, give of their 
increasing means and send forth their sons and daughters to tell the glad 
story of freedom, truth and love. 

It has been a favorite idea of many that the Negroes of America should 
evangelize Africa. Perhaps some have been disappointed that so few of 
them have gone to Africa as missionaries ; but such, I am sure, have failed 
fully to consider the facts. A people who had received only the degrading 
tuition of slavery could not produce at once many who should have the 
reliable qualities and the intellectual and moral training needed for the 
responsible and, to a large extent, the unsuperintended work of a foreign 
missionary. Then, every capable preacher, teacher and leader has been 
needed in a hundred places at home. They could scarcely be justified in 
leaving their own brothers and sisters in heathenism and without the truth 
within their reach, to go to the heathen abroad. 
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Yet a few have gone forth and proved themselves capable, faithful and 
successful. A former slave of Jefferson Davis is not only a successful 
missionary in Africa, but has proved himself such a level-headed man that 
he has been chosen treasurer of one of the missions of the American Board. 
Such as he are an earnest of what shall be, when the colored people shall 
be more fully evangelized and the appeal for Africa can be made strong 
to their hearts and consciences. Then there will be such a going forth 
as will astonish the Christian Church. 

The bearing of the work for the one hundred thousand Chinese in this 
country on foreign missions can be clearly seen. Christian work for them 
is missionary work for China — it sends them back to become missionaries 
to their native land. The fruitfulness of this work for foreign missions has 
been fully demonstrated. 

The possibilities of the influence of the evangelization of the Indians 
on foreign missions is a topic which I do not remember having seen or 
heard mentioned. Yet it seems to me worth thinking about. 

Mexico has four million Indians ; Central America, one million five 
hundred thousand, and South America seven million. Here is a foreign 
missiort field of twelve and a half million souls. How can it be otherwise 
than that, when once the Indians of our land shall come to have and ap- 
preciate the blessings of a Christian civilization, their hearts shall be stirred 
by the needs of their brethren according to the flesh, and that they will 
go to them with the gospel story ? 

There remains one other field — the whites of the South and especially 
the " Mountain Whites." As a class, they are poor, ignorant and needy in 
every way — materially, intellectually, morally and spiritually, but /Afy are 
not the ^^poory white trash " of the South. As good blood flows in their 
veins as in the veins of the Northern people. A wrong start and their sur- 
roundings have made them what they are. Give them schools and pure and 
enlightened churches and they will awake into new life as fast as any people 
ever did. They will show in years what missionary work can usually show 
only in decades. In Williamsburg Academy, Ky., nearly every boy in the 
higher classes is expecting to prepare for the ministry, and that school is 
only a little over half a dozen years old and is the first one opened in our 
mountain work. 

Give these mountain boys and girls a chance, and the people who gave 
the nation a Lincoln will give it ministers and missionaries, not only for 
the seven mountain States, but also for other home mission fields and for 
foreign lands. 

If the Congregational churches will listen to the call of Christ and appre- 
ciate the opportunity which he has placed before them, there may be in 
these mountains, filled with their marvellous mineral wealth. Congregational 
churches which shall be not only self-supporting, but give generously for 
the advancement of Christ's kingdom throughout the earth. The most 
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generous giver I know, is a native of the mountains and a member of one of 
our missionary churches. 



ROBfB AND THB NBORO. 

One of our most interesting exchanges is an ^^ Illustrated Roman Catho- 
lic Quarterly edited and publislied by the Fathers of St. Joseph's Mission- 
ary Society of the Sacred Heart," its ** Record of Missions among the 
Colored People of the United States." 

We need not say tliat we have no sympathy with Romanism and its 
errors, nor with the " Missionary Society of the Sacred Heart," and its 
efforts to plant Romanism among the colored people of the South. 

We can, however, but admire the fidelity of the church to its doctrines, 
and the Christian example it gives to all missionary societies in its recog- 
nition of man as man. The quotations which we make from the Roman 
Catholic Quarterly will account for the strong hold that Romanism is be- 
ginning to secure upon the negro race. 

The following, for example, is a Roman Catholic tribute to John 
Brown : 

On the 2nd of December next, thirty years will have passed since John Brown, in 
his sixtieth winter, ascended the scaffold and gave his life for the colored race. 

Connecticut gave the hero birth— from heroes ; New York, in her Adirondack re- 
cesses, developed in him that spirit of liberty which Ohio had nurtured, and is forever 
honored by his grave; while Virginia, **buildingbetter than she knew,'* bestowed the 
martyr's crown. It was necessary that one man should die for the people (John xviii, 
14), and Gk>d arranged that he who is likewise one of the great benefactors of the 
human race as well as of his native land should crimson and beautify with his blood the 
soil that gave a cradle and a tomb to the Father of his Country. 

Grand indeed Is the greatness of the rock-ribbed Adirondacks where John Brown 
lived« prayed, thought out his great life-thought, and made his first trials in the work of 
emancipation, but grander is the stone there that marks the grave of him whose mighty 
spirit is still *' marching on ; '' for the greatness of that soul invests the tomb with mOTtl 
grandeur, and calls ** all the astonishing magnificence of unintelligent creation poor.** 

Fair indeed are the banks of the Shenandoah, and beautiful the landscape on 
which the dying eyes of the hero rested, but more lovely far the death of him and of his 
sons and comrades,— ** even in death they were not divided'' (2nd Kings i, 19), becaoee 
the most beautiful thing in the world or out of it is love, and he and they died of love 
for their brethren, Gk>d's children. It is truly fitting, therefore, that they who were res- 
cued by him from bondage should love and honor his glorious name, and that we 
all should chant the praises of the man who was the chosen instrument of Prori- 
dence in destroying out of our country the inhuman custom of human slavey. 

The Southern Congregationalisty published in Atlanta, does not have a 
high opinion of such men as John Brown. We quote : 

There are men who never are mistaken. If your opinion or plan, no matter bow 
well sustained, differs from theirs, they solemnly greet you: '*Our conscience is our 
monitor : we can make no concessions of principle.'* The case Is ended. You msj s8 
well make your humble bow and pass on, leaving them in their lofty and superior 
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place. Such men are of little use in the world. They may have a few satellites, but 
that is all It Is noticeable how uniformly the conscience and principles of these men 
agree with their prejudices, salaries and other interests, and with changed circumstan- 
ces how " concessions'* distill from them gently as the dew. 

We quote again from the St. yoseph's Advocate^ as to the color line : 

Man was created in God*s own image and likeness. This image and likeness is, 
howerer, not a physical one, it is a spiritual or soul likeness. The likeness and image of 
the operation of the human soul-— the mind— through the material, physical medium of 
the brain, is not only similar, but substantially and formally alike in every diyision of the 
human race. It thus follows that fundamentally there is an identity of mental or soul 
actiTity and action in all the human race. Neither color, nor form, nor feature, nor 
dime, operates a change on the formal and fundamental identity of human thought as 
evolTed by the human mind. « « « 

It follows that the negro race, thinking the same thoughts, have the same apprehen- 
sion of the perfect, good and true, and, thinking in the same lines as the Caucassian race, 
must needs be of the same order of creation, in the image and likeness of their Maker, 
although physically different in color, yet in mind and soul the same. This, too, remoyea 
the theory of the mferiority of races, and relegates it to the lumber room of the mere 
physicist or corporal anatomist, who, because he cannot find life in death any more than 
thought, would deny life as he would deny the soul, even as La Place would not admit 
a Creator — God— because he could not see him at the end of his telescope. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Naturally working for and under white men, their industry, versatility and submis- 
siveneas have made many people think they were an inferior race. This cannot be. 
Give them a fair chance in life's battle, train their minds, fill their immortal souls with 
worthy conceptions of the truth as only presented by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
you will make of the negro race a kind, charitable, intelligent, worthy Christian people, 
as full of love for the country of their former enslavement as the b€»st patriot descend- 
ant of the Revolutionary fathers. Tried in peace and in war when they have received 
but half the training of the white race, they have not been found wanting, but have 
proven themselves worthy of offices of trust and honor in every sphere of life and as 
good Christians as God has ever granted His divine grace to. His promises are for all 
nations and for all times, and necessarily for the negro as for the white man, all of 
whom in their souls are created in His own image and likeness from the beginning. 

Apropos of Romanism among the colored people, Archbishop Jans- 
sens, of New Orleans, writes : 

Last year there were baptized 8,705 colored children and 297 colored adults, which 
I estimate forms a population of about 75,000 Catholics in this Diocese. 

We have six convents of colored Sisters, of which four are schools, one an asylum 
for 74 girls, and the other an asylum for 21 old women. There are, besides, nine schools 
conducted by white Sisters, and eleven schools conducted by lay teachers— in all, 
twenty.four schools with 1,880 scholars. It is not bad. 

At Emmetsburg, Maryland, the Roman Catholics report the following : 

ThA Siiten are puUing up a large emdflne edifice which will be ready for business 
in S^tember, and will acconmiodate all the Catholic children, both white-coined and 
black-colored in the town and vicinity. I am curious to know if this is the first instance 
in which children of both the dominant races will be educated under one roof. 

Says the editor : " How quickly the color-line disappears in the 
Catholic Church." 
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NOTB8 BT THB WAT. 

ST WMnaOt OOBITABT a J. BTDBB. 

Not long ago, I met a Frenchman in the halls of the Congregational 
House, who was looking for Secretary Coit of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. He evidently had a very limited knowledge of the 
English language, for he accosted me as follows: — "You — eh, you some- 
wheres ? Ah! I begs my pardon." 

This amusing bungle of the French brother fairly represents my condi- 
tion during the past few weeks. I have not been altogether sure that I was 
even ** somewheres." Preaching one Sunday in Dover,' N. H., the next in 
Talladega, Ala., the next at Santee Agency, Neb., the next on the Cheyenne 
River, Dak., then enjoying a communion season with Brother Hall at Fort 
Berthold, and the next standing beside the pastor of a New England Church 
at the same Lord's table. 

The days between these Sabbaths were filled with pleasant duties, in 
talking over the great work of our Association with the earnest and devoted 
missionaries. But many things are impressed upon one's thought by such 
a trip as this. We realize more than ever that the American Missionary 
Association is a great National Society, limited neither geographically nor 
by any race restrictions ; actually gathering in its schools and missions, Ne- 
groes, Whites and Indians, and Chinese and Japanese, and Hondurans and 
Cubans, and who knows how many other needy and destitute people ! An- 
other fact that must impress one, is the thoroughness of the work done. 
The examinations were thorough and exhaustive in the schools. This was 
true, not only in the lower grades, but also in the advanced classes. Dr. 
Andrews conducted the examinations in Church History, at Talladega, which 
would have done credit to any of our Theological Seminaries. And Dr. De- 
Forest's classes in Mental Philosophy gave evidence of careful study and of 
assimilation of that which they had studied. They had not only eaten, but 
had digested their mental food. The same was true at Fisk. What a grand 
thing it would be, if the good friends of the Association in New England, 
and elsewhere in the North, to whom our work is only presented through 
an appeal for funds, might visit some of these grand institutions in the South 
and West, and see just what is being done for these neglected people ! 
The work cannot be appreciated in its vast importance and magnificent 
results, except after such a personal inspection of the field. 

These large institutions are the centers of still larger missionary work 
outside. One professor in Talladega, a graduate of Harvard, has been 
especially busy during the last year, developing the Sunday-school work in 
the surrounding districts. The following are some of the results: — eight 
Sunday-schools enrolling about five hundred scholars; thirty teachers, all 
students in the College; two schools meet in buildings belonging to the 
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College, three in log churches, owned by other denominations, not having 
Sunday-schools, two in log cabins. " In one school, teachers and scholars 
have to huddle together under umbrellas, if they have any, or go wet, if 
they haven't them, whenever it rains; and it is a sight which makes one long 
for better accommodations, that more efficient work may be done," writes 
this self-sacrificing professor in a note just received. In one house, he 
found a family of white children, all of them very ignorant, and, so far as he 
was able to discover, there was not a single book of any kind in the cabin. 
He invited the children to Sunday-school, where, like Robert Raikes, he 
teaches reading and spelling as well as the Bible, but the mother indignantly 
refused, saying that she " didn't let her children goto school with Niggers!" 

There are many evidences of heroic sacrifice on the part of the people 
among whom we labor, that one runs across in such a trip as this. Here is 
one: A small church in Alabama has recently voted to pay fifty dollars per 
month of their pastor's salary, that they may become self-supporting, and so 
let the funds which they have received go to other more needy fields. There 
are seventy-five persons in this church who might be termed paying members; 
of all these, the pastor informed me, not more than fifteen receive over 
a dollar per day; sixty receive less than this. They pay, on an average, 
ten dollars per month for rent ; there are twenty-six working-days to the 
month, and they often lose at least five of these, on account of weather or 
lack of work, making an income of only twenty-one dollars per month. Ten 
dollars going for rent, leaves but eleven dollars for the support of the 
family. Pretty heroic economy that ! 

The Annual Meeting of the Dakota Mission, the Convention of mission- 
aries who are at work in the Indian field under the direction of thisvAsso- 
ciation, gathered at San tee Agency, Nebraska, Saturday, June 15, and was full 
of interest. Sessions were held for three days, and continued late into the 
night. Thrilling incidents of exposure on the prairie during winter, swim- 
ming swollen and chilly streams, breaking through the ice when crossing, 
which, in one case, resulted in the drowning of a team of horses, seemed to 
be every-day incidents in the life of these heroic missionaries, who are carry- 
ing on this noble work among the Indians. The two Riggs brothers, whose 
heredity as well as personal consecration fit them for large usefulness in 
this Indian work, were especially rich in experience and inspiring in confer- 
ence. One thing, especially, impressed me in this Indian work, and that 
was, the difference in character between the average teacher employed by 
the Government and those employed by this Association and other missionary 
bodies. Many noble men and women are at work under the Government 
in teaching the Indians, but the purpose of the Government-school at the 
best is simply to make intelligent citizens. The purpose of the mission- 
school is to develop character, to inculcate purity, to create moral earnest* 
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ness, in other words, not simply to citizenize, but to Christianize. We need 
more mission schools among the Indians, for only the mission idea can 
redeem a pagan people. I would like to speak of Miss Collins's work, 
gradually bringing the village of Running Antelope on the Grand River 
into the knowledge of Christ, and of the developing work at Fort Yates, 
and of the work among the Mandans, Rees and Gros Ventres, and of the 
motley and picturesque crowd that gathered for communion in the little 
church at Fort Berthold; but the interesting facts from these fields must be 
left for other notes. 



THE SOUTH. 



The Daniel Hand Fund is doing a noble work this first year in the 
education of many students who would otherwise not have been able to 
attend school. 



HOWARD UNIVBRSITT, THBOLOOICAL DBPARTMBNT. 

The anniversary of this department opened the commencement week of 
the Howard University at Washington, D. C, which extended from Friday, 
May 24th, to Wednesday, May 29th. A crowded audience was in atten- 
dance at the Asbury colored church. The graduating class of four was 
exceptionally small this year, having been less in number than usual on 
entering three years ago, and having been particularly unfortunate in deaths 
and removals. The preceding graduating class numbered twelve, and the 
succeeding one will number thirteen. But the addresses delivered by the 
young men were of excellent quality, eliciting high approval from numerous 
intelligent judges who were present. One general from the army, who 
Ibtened with great interest, came up afterwards to express thanks to one of 
the Professors for having invited him to attend the exercises. 



TILL0T80N INSTrrUTE, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 

Wednesday, June 5, witnessed the close of the eighth year in the history 
of Tillotson Institute. The closing exercises began on Thursday, May 
30, with the annual written examinations which, on account of the very large 
attendance of this year — greater than ever before — meant more work than 
usual for the teachers. These examinations cover the work of the entire 
year, and are looked forward to with much apprehension by the students. 

For the past three years, the last Saturday afternoon before commence- 
ment has been set apart as " Tillotson Day," and devoted to exercises ap- 
propriate to such an occasion. This year, Rev. W. H. Shaw, pastor of the 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Church in this city, addressed the students in the 
chapeL This was followed by a pic-nic on the school grounds. 

The last Sunday in the school is rather a sad day to most of the 
teachers. There are many interests in these Sunday-schools which one 
cannot bear the thought of leaving for four long months. We can only hope 
that the good seed sown during the year has not fallen on stony ground 
or by the wayside, and that it will survive the heat of the summer. 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to oral examinations. These were 
held in the chapel and were attended by an unusually large number of the 
parents and friends of the students from the city and elsewhere. The 
classes acquitted themselves very creditably ; especially good, however,' 
were the examinations of the seventh grade in geometry and the fourth 
grade in geography. 

More attention has been given this year to industrial training than ever 
before. In the recitation rooms, were specimens of the handiwork of the 
students in the various industrial departments. A class of little girls told of 
the various forms of needlework, which was something more than theory 
with them, as their samples of work on exhibition testified. There was not 
a useless article in the entire collection ; they have been taught how to 
make serviceable garments. Very neat specimens of darning and mending 
were displayed, also. 

The cooking classes exhibited samples of their skill. The disap- 
pearance of all the handiwork of this class in the course of inspection wit- 
nessed to its success. The classes in carpentry displayed specimens of 
their skill. This is the first year that this industry has been taught here. 

On Tuesday evening, occurred the annual musical and rhetorical enter- 
tainment. A large audience is always expected on this occasion, but this 
year it was larger than ever. Before eight o'clock, the chapel with the adjoin- 
ing halls and recitation rooms were filled, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of the ushers to find room for every one, about half the number were 
obliged to go away. One little boy who came especially to see the dumb- 
bell drill was found under the front steps, after the close of the entertain- 
ment, fast asleep. He had taken refuge there to await a chance to get a seat 
in the chapel later in the evening. 

On Wednesday morning, an audience of much more manageable mag- 
nitude than that of the previous evening assembled at lo o'clock, to listen to 
the regular commencement exercises. These consisted of essays, orations, 
recitations and declamations. Two young men, one of whom was graduated 
last year from the elementary normal course, were graduated from the 
higher normal course. The original productions presented this year were 
said to have been unusually good. A visitor, in an address made 
after the presentation of the diplomas, in speaking of the excellence of the 
orations said of one of them, '* It would be creditable on the platform of 
anv school in the United States." 
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The year just ended has been one of hard work and great prosperity. 
The attendance has been not only larger than ever before, but constant, and 
the result of such steady and persistent work is, as might be expected, 
gratifying progress in all departments. 



BXTRACT FROM A VALBDICTORT ADDRBSa 

An account of the closing exercises of Avery Institute in South Caro- 
lina, was given in the Missionary last month. A copy of the valedictory 
address of one of the pupils has been sent to us, from which we excerpt one 
or two passages to give the flavor of the occasion. We think it would be 
creditable to any school of like grade in the country. 

To-day we are to go forth. Is it strange that emotions deep and soleom sboold 
pervade our hearts ? Amid these emotions, gratitude stands prominent— gratitude to 
the honored Association which lias placed within our reach these opportunities for the 
development of intellect and of character that fit us to take our places in life as intel- 
ligent men and women. In behalf of the class of '89 and of all our schoolmates, we r^ 
turn to Ths Ambkioan Missionabt Association our heartfelt thanks, and invoke for 
it the richest blessings of Him who maketh rich. • * * In bidding sdiea to 
school life, the thought which presses most forcibly is that we are supposed now to be 
ready for our duties in life. Let us rather remember that we have but cauglit t 
glimpse of the knowledge which lies beyond and which beckons to us. May oar 
thirst for it be insatiable. Let us take care of each day and each hour, and show to 
our Heavenly Father that we love his precepts, and are seeking to live true and boly 
lives. Our places here will soon be filled, but nothing will take away from our hearts 
the memories of dear old Avsrff. 



MI88IONAR7 VISITS. 

BT MBB. A. W. OUBTIS. 



We were going out for a ride, a pleasure ride, a mission of mercy to the 
sick and afflicted, to carry them spiritual and physical comforts. 

We have no missionary horse and buggy, and it was not an elegant 
equipage standing before our door. Our steed was a very lank, bony, long- 
eared mule, and the vehicle a rather disreputable looking old delivery 
wagon, kindly loaned to us by our grocer ; but we were thankful for any- 
thing that would take us safely. We soon came to a deep, ugly-looking 
ravine, that must be crossed. I walked over the log that spanned it, while 
Dominie "rattled his bones over the stones," down the steep descent, and up 
the farther side in safety, thanks to the sure-footed mule. Just beyond was 
a small rude cabin. The old chimney had tumbled down, leaving nearly 
the whole of one side entirely open to the weather. Inside, upon a bed that 
nearly filled the small room, lay a woman who was paralyzed. A little 
child was her only attendant. Some kind neighbor, however, had made her 
clean and comfortable for the day. The poor woman could not move, but 
her dark eyes beamed with delight at the sight of us, and the poor drawn 
face expressed the joy she could not speak. We talked of the dear friend 
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Jesus, whom she loved and trusted, sang together a song of faith, and 
commended her to heaven's mercy and kindness, in prayer. 

On we went again, over the hills, the sun climbing higher and growing 
hotter every moment. Then we turned off into some dim cool woods, pick- 
ing our way through rough ravines and blind tracks until we reached 
another little cabin home. We had to bend low to enter the door of the 
rough, rude house, yet the one low room, with loft above, sheltered a family 
of nine persons. 

Upon a bed, the dear old grandmother was dying, but the dark cabin 
seemed illuminated by the shining face of the happy saint. 

" You are almost home. Auntie ? " 

'* Yes chile, almost home ! " 

" And you find Jesus dear and precious, now ? " 

" Yes ! yes ! dear and precious." 

I held her cold, almost pulseless hands in mine, while her minister read 
comforting words of hope from the blessed Word. Then we sang for her, 
closing with — 

** Oh come, angel bands, come and around me etand. 
Oh bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my eternal home." 

Her dark face was fairly radiant. She lifted her hands toward heaven, 
and though our eyes were holden that we could not see, we /^// that the 
Lord and his angels were glorifying that humble abode, making it the 
gateway of heaven. Holding fast to our hands as we knelt beside her 
bed, she murmured responses to our prayers. 

With uplifted hearts, we said our last good-bye, and went away rejoic- 
ing in her triumph over the terrors of death and at the thought of the 
glory that awaited her. As we passed out of sight, she entered within the 
gates, with that radiant look upon her face ; and the next day at sunset we 
laid her away to rest. 

From this " Beulah-land," we hastened on to visit a man who was in 
the last stages of consumption. We had been for some time doing what 
we could that he might be prepared for the great change that was drawing 
near. In the low doorway, sat an old hag-like woman, who stared at us 
with a look of rage, as we passed by her into the room where the sick man 
was. Sultry as was the day, there was a hot blaze in the cavernous fire- 
place. Over it hung an iron kettle, from which most sickening odors em- 
anated. The sick man was in a heavy stupor. We tried in vain to arouse 
him, even for a moment. His wife looked unusually cheerful, as she as- 
sured us that he " was a great deal better ; that he did not cough at all, 
and rested mighty easy." 
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We understood the situation at once. The poor woman was densely 
ignorant, and believed her husband had been ** conjured." The old hag 
in the doorway was " a witch doctor," who had promised to cure him for 
ten dollars ! How the poor wife with her five little children to support 
managed to raise it, God only knows ; but she had done it, and was pour- 
ing down that unconscious man's throat, hourly doses of a villainous com- 
pound of most loathsome things, over which the old hag muttered her in- 
cantations, and worked her Satanic spells. She watched us with her evil eye 
as we looked pityingly upon the poor suflferer, and glared menacingly when 
we told the poor wife that he was no better ; that the end was near. 

That very night the death-like stupor was broken by agonies of torture 
which racked the wasted frame for many hours. There was no respite for 
a prayer, or for a thought of the eternity into which his poor soul was has- 
tening. The witch doctor fled in haste, unable to endure the sight of the 
tortures she herself had invoked. It was an unutterable relief when those 
shrieks of agony were hushed by the awful silence of death. 

To us, there came an added burden of care as we realized how many 
of this people are still in bondage to these heathenish customs and super- 
stitions. Nothing but the light of a pure gospel and the elevating influ- 
ences of education, will lift them out of their degradation. It will take 
years of time, and patient labor, and will cost something ; but these souls 
are precious to God. They are ** the heathen at our door." There are 
millions of them ! They will soon be a mighty power for good or evil in 
our nation. Which shall it be ? 



A CALL FROM AUlTr MART. 

Aunt Mary is a member of one of our colored churches — a genuine 
daughter of Africa — possessing characteristics belonging rather to the 
rougher than the softer sex — a peddler by occupation ; peddling cast-off 
clothing (which she gets from white folks) among her colored sisters. 

This business, together with her masculine performances and her quali- 
fication in plantation melodies, makes her exceedingly popular with the 
colored people of the town. 

'* Hello! Hello! " rang out from the highest key-note one morning just 
after breakfast. Going to the door to see who it was, aunt Mary was stand- 
ing at the gate ; she had come to make us a social and business call. 

" Dog bite ? " she asked. " Yes," was the reply, "but he won't bite you, 
open the gate." Aunt Mary opened it and entered the yard. " Momin* " 
(again at a high key). ** Good morning, walk in." " I come roun ter see 
you all dis momin'; I dun know if I am 'ceptable." " Certainly, aunt 
Mary, you are, walk in and take a seat by the fire. " 

Aunt Mary walked in, took a seat before the fire, placed her bag and an 
old hat-box on the floor by her side and for a moment looked around the 
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room, noticing everything. Then she took up the poker, commenced pok- 
ing the fire, as if she wanted more heat to enable her to explain the chief 
object of her visit. The heat is now up to the degree required, the poker 
is laid aside, the old hat-box is in her lap, and aunt Mary is ready to talk 
business. Opening the box, she said to Mrs. R., " Sister, I have something 
har I want ter show you ; dun know if you want ter see it." " What is it ? " 
Mrs. R. enquired. Here she pulled out a second-hand bonnet trimmed in 
high colors. " A lady," she said, " give me dis last night to sell. I aint show 
it to no body yet ; she say to take it to some of de preachers* wives be case 
it's too stylish for these yer common niggers.** The hat was examined and 
returned with, " I don't think I need a hat just now, aunt Mary." 

" Do you sell a great deal ? '* " Yes *um, but sometimes 'tis mighty 

hard to get money out ter our people. Dat ar (naming the man) tuck 

a dress from me for his wife ; can't get a nickel from him, and every time 
he see rae he dodge inter some corner." " How do they pay ? Cash ? " 
" No, one dollar a week till dey finish payin." " As a general thing I sup- 
pose they try to meet you pretty promptly, don't they ? ** " Lors, no, honey! 
dey alus put me off ; but I keep a runin* and runin' every week jis ter make 
dem tell lie." 

The subject of the hat, etc., rested here, and aunt Mary took up some of 

her experience at church. " Broder (she said, calling the preacher by 

name) get so now-a-days he don't preach out ter de Bible no more. He 
alus (always) on de path, he aint got time ter look in de book. I aint got 
nara lamin, but I kin tell if anybody is preachin out ter de Bible. We had 
a meetin ter vote him out de other day and I was a sittin* near de stove ; 

I hear dat ar (calling the person's name) say, * Broder A., I don*t want 

you to go 'way, I want you to stay,* and she was a sittin* right up under de 
preacher's coat tail ; and who tell you she didn't wisper somethin ter him, 
then look at me and laugh ? " " Is that so ? " " Tis so, honey ! and I jis 
tuck up de shovel and went for her." Aunt Mary was now on her feet, 
poker grasped in her hand, and arm lifted above her head. " Laugh agin, 
says I, ** laugh agin, Miss Nigger, and I will stave you down, who dar you to 
laugh at me, you unfogotten, hen-pecken, know-nothin, off-scorn of the 
cart." 

With this, aunt Mary slung her bag across her shoulder, took up her hat- 
box, bade good morning, and as she got through the gate, struck out at the 
very top of her voice one of her favorite melodies. 



This bit of history was imparted in an examination in answer to the 
question, " What were the Alien and Sedition Laws ? " " Alien and Sedi- 
tion were members of Congress." 

Definition of education : Education is the cultivation of the moral, 
brain, intellectual and voice. 
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THE INDIANS. 



LBTTBR FROM OAHE SCHOOL, DAKOTA. 

BT mm JUUA ■. PBAIT. 

A very sad incident came into our life as a school last winter, which 
has accentuated anew the ignorance and the superstitious heathenism of 
these Indian people. 

One of our little boys was sent to the dormitory one morning to do 
some work to which he objected, and, while pretending to obey, he took one 
of the other little boys with him and ran away. Their absence was not 
discovered until it was too late to overtake them, and as their home was 
only ten miles away, and we knew they were good walkers, as all Indians 
are almost from babyhood, we had every reason to believe they would 
reach home in safety. They had started before daylight, and without any 
breakfast, and the little boy who was enticed away had no overcoat nor mit- 
tens, but had gone on the impulse of the moment without taking any extra 
clothing. About ten o'clock, it grew very cold, and as the little fellow had 
on shoes, to which he was unaccustomed, his feet became so cold and tired 
that he could not go on. Then the boy who had coaxed him away gave 
him his overcoat and mittens and went on, reaching home about noon, 
telling that he had run away, and that he had left Jaran about half way. 
Jaran's father did not believe the story, and came back to us, ten miles, 
to see if it were true. This made us very anxious, but nothing could be 
done but to await the issue. It seemed as if a series of unfortunate mistakes 
had combined to -bring about this result; and to make everything still more 
puzzling, Mr. Riggs, our superintendent, was away. He reached home that 
evening, and the next morning sent the steward to learn the fate of the 
little runaway. He went on until he found the little boy's cap and mittens, 
and the place where he had evidently lain all night. It was a bitter night, 
and we knew that he could not possibly have survived, in his exhausted 
condition, and not knowing how to protect himself, even if he had had the 
means for so doing. This, in itself, was a very bitter experience for us, but 
the worst was yet to come. Mr. Riggs found it impossible to get an Indian 
to go to the assistance of these poor people. They were all afraid. 
Rumors were afloat that the father was going to shoot anyone connected 
in any way with the school, Indian or white. When an Indian is sorrow- 
stricken over the death of a friend or relative, he alleviates his sufifering 
by killing some one else. 

After the little boy was buried, the family came to the school. The 
old grandmother brought the clothes he had on when found — and which 
they had cut off, — spread them out before Mr. Riggs, and reproached him 
for sending a little boy out into a storm so insufficiently clad; to which Mr. 
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Riggs replied that we had no idea he was going out into the storm, that he 
was dressed for the house, and had we known he was going on a journey, 
he would have been dressed for it. She would not be pacified, however, 
and after bitterly reproaching Mr. Riggs for the death of her grandson, she 
demanded pay for it, as if money would make up to them his loss. 

That afternoon, at the woman's meeting, we learned that they had given 
away everything they possessed, furniture, clothing, bedding, dishes, and 
were absolutely destitute of the barest necessities of life. This is one of 
their customs. They reason thus: Our child is dead; our hearts are sad*,^ 
life Jias no longer any attractions; take all we have. The Christian Indian 
women in our church each gave something out of her little property to 
help these poor heathen people, who in their superstitious ignorance had 
made their lot so wretched. Taking this, they returned home and demand- 
ed of the family of the other poor boy a cow in payment for the death of 
their child. 

And there came to me this question: Is it possible that in the midst 
of this beautiful free land of ours, there lives a people so densely ignorant, 
so darkly superstitious, sunk so low in heathenism, as this incident shows ? 
And this is only one of many such incidents. May God help us when such 
things are possible in a Christian land. 



THE CHINESE. 



THRBE DATS OF EVANGELISTIC WORK AT PETALUMA. 

BT JKSeAM. 

I reached Petaluma a little while before school began. The scholars 
soon poured in and the attendance was the largest the school ever had. 
In order to have a little preaching service, we hurried through the lessons. 
At the conclusion of school, two hymns were sung. I then preached to 
them of Jesus. They all listened very attentively and appeared interested. 
At the close, I asked them to come again the next evening and bring their 
friends. To my great surprise, the next evening not only all the scholars 
came, but many outsiders ; some of these had years ago attended our school 
for some little time, but the majority of them had never been inside out 
mission. I was informed, after the meeting, that five or six of them were 
very highly educated in Chinese, and that they were chief officers of the 
Chinese Branch Masonic Society in Petaluma. I thought they came simply 
for curiosity and perhaps for argument. Just before the meeting com- 
menced, I went into my room, knelt down and said to God : " Oh Lord, 
Thou art the Almighty God, Thou knowest the motives of those who have 
come to this meeting ; Thou knowest I am very weak. I can do nothing 
without Thy help, so I beseech Thee to make me a good agent ii> 
Thy hand. Give me the right word to speak, fill me with power." 



wo EwtngeliHie Work <U JPetaluma. 

I arose from prayer and felt that God was with me. I went into the 
meeting and announced my subject. It was on Daniel being cast into the 
lions' den. I noticed the marked interest they all seemed to feel. At the 
close, I again asked all present to come the next evening (Sunday evening) 
and bring more friends. 

The Sabbath evening meeting came. Sunday-school began at six o'clock. 
Not only the scholars and every one of the outsiders who had attended 
the meeting of the night before came, but many others besides, so that wc 
had to bring in extra benches, and yet we lacked room. 

My subject this evening was Daniel, third chapter, the three Hebrew 
children cast into the fiery furnace, being a continuation of my Bible read- 
ing of the previous evening. I endeavored to bring home to my country- 
men three things: ist. — That this was the true God, and he was the Su- 
preme Ruler mentioned by our Confucius, Mencius and other sages. 2d.— 
He was all-powerful and not like the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up, nor like the idols that we Chinese serve. 3d. — He was able to 
save all those that put their trust' in Him. He isjust as able and as willif^ 
to save us to-day as He was when He saved Daniel and his three country- 
men, provided we are willing to trust in Him, as these men did, for He is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. The golden image could not 
protect from the dangers of the fire the king's mighty men that cast Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego into the furnace. And why ? Because it 
was simply an image, the work of men's hands. And now, what are our 
Chinese idols ? Are not they the works of men's hands too ? We all say 
that they are true gods and are very powerful ; yet, you all well know that 
we have a common saying : " Though the gods are powerful, yet they are 
not able to protect an unfortunate man." So let us seek, believe and wor- 
ship the only true God, and Him alone. 

I had to come away the next day, and felt that perhaps I might never 
have another chance to speak to them. The opportunity, too, was one of the 
best that any preacher could desire, for they all seemed hungering for more 
of the truth. Therefore I went on to tell them that the Son of God whom 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in the fiery furnace was this same Jesus that we 
Christians believe in and preach to-day. At the conclusion, I urged all to 
accept Him as their Saviour. I said : " Of course I cannot tell you all about 
Jesus in one evening, for nearly every one of the thirty-nine books of the 
Old Testament and every one of the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment speak of Jesus, — his birth, his life, his teaching. All these you can 
find out by reading the Chinese translation of the Bible, and therefore we 
earnestly invite you all to read it for yourselves. 

One of our proverbs says : " Genuine gold never fears the hot furnace 
fire." So the Bible never fears examination. The more you try it, the 
truer you will find it to be. You are all acquainted with the ways of the 
Tanist priests. They deceive the people and you all know their doctrines 
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and tricks will not bear inspection. For example, the manner in which 
they pretend to catch demons; they go to the house with their gongs, cym- 
bals, etc., and pretend to catch the ghost and place him in a jar. After 
they have caught him, they will not allow you to open the jar to view him. 
Why ? The Bible you see is as true as the broad daylight, for it has borne 
the inspection of centuries. The doctrines of the Tanist priests differ in 
this respect. Their teaching will not stand criticism nor examination, while 
the Bible stands the tests of all times, and it is fast becoming the standard 
book of the nations of the world. 

The meeting was then closed with a prayer. I said to them, " I shall be 
happy to have any one ask questions about Jesus and I will endeavor ta 
answer.*' But no question was asked, so I gave each a tract to take 
home to read. After they had left, a Chinese laundryman and two of 
his employees came. I learned that they had come before and found the 
room so crowded that they could not enter. I had a very pleasant visit 
from them. I talked to them both of their spiritual and temporal welfare. 

May God bless the seed sown there and grant that all the Petaluma 
Chinese may find salvation in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 



DEATH OF LEUNG KBE. 

BT MBS. 0. A. 8HSLD0N. 

Leung Kee was but i6 years old and was in a store with his uncle, a 
heathen, but a fine-looking man and one whose character is worthy of respect. 
He had just joined our Christian Association when he was taken sick. His- 
uncle thought his sickness came because he had become a Christian, and he 
begged of him to go back to his old religion, but he said " No, " he would 
trust in Jesus. Just as he died, his uncle again asked him if he should not 
bum incense, but he still said "No,** and asked the Christian brethren to pray 
with him. As soon as we heard of his death, Miss Watson and I called^ 
The uncle was very courteous, told us that Leung Kee was a Christian boy,- 
and he wanted us to do just what we thought best. Our pastor, Dr. Hutch- 
ins, attended the funeral with us and made some very touching remarks. 
We had singing by the Christian brethren and others who were there. The 
uncle was attentive, and more than once tears were in his eyes. At the 
grave we sang a hymn. Chung Moi prayed in Chinese ; all joined in the 
Lord's prayer in Chinese, then we sang again, " O think of the home over 
there." The uncle came and thanked us for our kindness to his boy ; said 
it was his brother's son, but just like his own ; I wish all who think the Chi- 
nese have no heart could have heard the tremor in his voice and seen his 
quivering lips and his eyes full of tears. One of the Christian brethren told 
us that he said afterwards that he would join the Christian Association him- 
self, if he were not so old. So I think perhaps our young brother's early 
death may do more for his countrymen than his life would have done. I 
pray that it may be so. 
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ByREAU OF WOMAN'S WORK. 



WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
Oo-oPBB^TniG WITH THs Amsbiojji Mibbioiubt Assochatioh. 



tHBL— Woakan** Hom* MlM. Union, 
Mm W. B. MoMouui, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

III.— Woman's Home MIm. Union, 8eoret«r7, Mfeih 
a H. T«dntor,161 Weehlngton 8t, ChloecOi BL 
[om.— Woman** Home Wm. Sooletr, SeoNMiy, 
MiflB Katbarine Plant, tOBl Portland ATeniM. 



Ml. -Woman** AM to A. K. A., Chairman o( Oom- 

mlttee, Mi& a A. Woodlmry, Woodfords, Me. 
VT.— Woman** Home MIm. Union, Seoretary, ] 

Mm. Sllen Oagood, Montpeller, Vt 
■COKM.— Woman's Home Mlm. Union, Becretarj, 

Mm. & M. Hotobklas, m CaplUd Ato., Hartford, 

Conn. 
*Hi8& and B. L— Woman*s Home Mloib AwKXiia.. ] 

tlon, Seoretary, MiflB Natalie Lord, BoBton,Maafl. 
N. T.— Woman's Home Mlfls. Union, Secretary, ] 

Mm William Spalding, Salmon Blook, Byra- 

eiiM,N. T. 
Ala.— Woman's Miaslonary Union, Seoretary, 

MiflB & & Brans, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mm.— Woman's Mlfls. Union, Secretary, Miss 

Sarah J. Humphrey. Toogaloo, Mlfls. 
mar. and Abx.— Woman's Missionary Union of 

Central South Conference, Secretary, Miss ^ 

Anna M. Cahlll, KsshTllle, Tenn. 
La.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Miss Jen- ' 

nie Fyfe, 410 Canal St., New Orleans. La. 
TLA.— Woman^ Home Miss. Union, Secretary* 

Mm Nathan Barrows, Winter Park, Fla. 
-Omoi— Woman's Home Miaa Union, Secretary, 

Mm Flora K. Begal, Oherlin, Ohla 
*For the purpose of exact information, we note that while the W.H.M.A. i^ipeais In ttils Hat a* 
« State body for Mass. and B. L, it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unlooa, ttat 
tuids for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers o( tha Unloiv 
Owe, howerer, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Mlaslonary AflSOolattOQ, 
■Inoe u n d n lgnatadfundM wdU not rtaoh tit. 



IOWA.— Woman^ Home Miss. Union, Seoratuyt 

Miss BUa B. Marsh, ^InneU, Iowa. 
KAMBAfl.— Woman's Home Miss. 8oolety» 

tary. Mm Q. I* Bpps, Topeka, Kan. 
Mich.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, 

Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Tianidnf, Mich. 
Wm.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, '^ 

Mm a Matter, Brodhead, Wis. 

Nn.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, SeoralHy, 
Mm L. F. Berry, 7M N Broad St^ Fremont, Nehb 



COLOnADa— Woman's Home Miss. Union, I 
tary. Mm & M. Packard, Pueblo, Cokk 

South Dakota.— Woman's Home Miss. Unkm, 
President. Mm T. M Hills, Sioux FsUs; Seo- 
retary. Mm W. B. Dawes, Bedneld ; Treaaorsr, 
Mm 8. B Fineld, LakePreeton. 

NOBTH Dakota. — Woman's Home Mlsa Soo., 
President, Mm A. J. Pike, Dwight; Sea. Mm 
Silas Daggett, Harwood; Treas., Mm J. M. 
Fisher, Farga 



Now IS THE TIME to plan to attend our A. M. A. Woman's Meeting in 
x:onnection with the Annual Meeting at Chicago, where you may see and 
listen to some live missionaries. We hope to see one or more lady repre- 
sentatives from every church. 

The Woman's State Home Missionary Unions will also hold a meet- 
ing upon this occasion, with a full and good programme. See notice of 
time and entertainment on cover. Particulars will be given in our next 
number. 

Mrs. Regal's valuable paper, " The Local Society — its Management 

and Membership," also the paper " The Relation of the State Unions to 

the American Missionary Association," are published as pamphlets, and 

may be had of any officer of the State Unions, or of the American Mis- 

^fiionary Association, 56 Reade Street, New York. 
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A VISIT TO A MISSION SUND AT. SCHOOL. 

BT MBS. L. B. HITOHOOOK. 

One Lord's day, I went out to look after a Sunday-school in which one 
of our missionaries had become interested, and where she labored part of 
the year. The day was excessively warm. The distance was two miles, 
•and the horse cars would only take me half the way, leaving a walk across 
the fields for the rest of the trip. There was no road, and much of the way 
not even a footpath, and the fields were partly covered with water from the 
frequent showers. I got along quite well during the first half of my walk 
by picking my way, now and then elongating steps, or jumping, generally 
with satisfactory results. Presently a place appeared where the water seemed 
too wide to venture with safety. There was no possibility of jumping this 
time, and I was ready to give up in despair, when I discovered at some little 
distance a log laid across the narrow part of the stream. I commenced the 
tight rope walk and was just congratulating myself upon my heroic adven- 
ture which, with one step more, would have landed me safely on the other 
side, when the log tilted and off I went, my knees plowing into the mud 
making a hole as big as grandma's workbasket. I lost no time in getting up. 
As I arose, I saw my best parasol and big palm-leaf fan floating along leisurely 
in the muddy stream. These were secured later, but with much trouble, 
and my portmanteau was fished from the hidden deep at the peril of crabs 
and other biters who make such places homes of retreat. 

I called at the nearest cabin, and found " Auntie " with a kind heart 
ready to undertake the job of " cleaning me up." She took in the situation 
at once, ejaculating, " Lor*, honey ! specs Is'e goin ter let yer go ter Sun- 
day-school wid dem ar close all spilt ? Sam, take dem ar shoes and wash 
em clar fni for Missus." 

In a short time she said, " You's fine," and I started for the little church 
close by, arriving just five minutes before the Sunday-school closed. I was 
greeted with " Howdy " by the pastor, who is superintendent, and was re- 
quested to speak to the children, while the whole Sunday-school, including 
twenty-six boys and girls, and seven fathers and mothers, rose to their feet, 
indicating their delight to see me. 

I was in time to observe one little boy standing on tiptoe to reach up 
to the Bible which the minister held open on the table and was teaching him 
to read. It was his custom, as he was the only teacher, to call each one 
separately, and teach him to read, as well as his ignorance would allow. This 
is in advance of their old way of conducting Sunday-school. Formerly, all 
the instruction received was from Webster's " blue back," and, for the closing 
exercise, they counted from one to a hundred. The pastor attended school 
at Straight University during the past year and can read a little, but not 
intelligently. He looks as if he had seen sixty years or more, and I believe 
him to be a good man who tries to do faithful work for the Master so far 
as he is able. He has built a little church, mostly with his own hands and 
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out of his own scanty earnings. It is made of rough boards, but it has a good 
foundation and the roof is well shingled. There are no glass windows, but 
boards like a barn door hung on hinges serve to let in the light or shut out 
the cold in winter. 

The people are ignorant beyond description. Most of them live in little 
huts or cabins on the banks of the canal, getting a scanty living by working 
out as they can find places. 

Their hbmes are filthy and uninviting. How much good a missionary 
could accomplish by going into their homes and teaching them the true 
Christian way of living! The mothers with whom I talked seemed willing, 
and even anxious, to know better ways. Any instruction in housekeeping 
would be gratefully received, and a sewing class, where cutting and making 
plain clothing were taught, would be eagerly accepted. A mothers' meeting 
once a week would be more helpful to those barren minds than words can 
express. The work is right there, all ready and waiting for some loving, 
self-denying Christian woman to take up. Who in the far-off Northland 
will say, " Lord, here am I, send me," and who will reach deep in their 
pockets and say, " I will give a tenth, yea, even more," for that which is more 
is the only true giving? May God open the hearts of those who have an 
abundance and to spare, to give liberally for the uplifting of our colored 
brothers and sisters. 



OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 



THB FRBSH DRINK. 

A missionary teacher to the mountain whites, who was laid aside tem- 
porarily from teaching, on account of illness, writes of one of the children 
of her charge : 

I must tell you of the little native girl who lived with us, and of her 
practical application of a Scripture text. It was my custom to teach her 
from the Bible every Sabbath afternoon. I had been reading from the 
ninth chapter of Mark, where it speaks of the child-like spirit our dear 
Saviour wants us to possess. 

She listened very attentively, and seemed especially interested when 
we came to the forty-first verse, " For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, ... he shall not lose his reward." 

She left me a few moments, but presently came back saying : ** Won't 
you tell me about that verse again ?" I gladly complied ; then came the 
question, " Does it mean me — can I do something for Jesus ?" 

That evening, there came a gentle rap on my door, and to my " Come 
in," Minnie entered, bearing a glass of water. 

Coming near, she placed the water on a little stand by my bedside. 
Noticing that she stood as though she would speak, I said, "What is it, 
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Minnie ?" She hesitated a moment, then replied : " I was thinking about 
what you said about the * cup of water/ and I wanted to give you some- 
thing 'cause you was sick, but I didn't have anything, so I thought may be 
you might like a fresh drink of water, for it's all I've got." 

Indeed, my heart was touched by this poor girl's beautiful application 
of the lesson learned ; nor was it forgotten — every evening during my 
illness came the ** fresh drink " from the hands of the little beginner, who 
wanted to do something for Jesus. 



LETTER FROM AN INDIAN HOT. 

June 5th, 1889. 
Friends at the East: 

It is summer over here now and every thing looks green and nice. The 
roses are red and beautiful, so every day everybody has a bouquet ori his 
coat. There are lots of more flowers, some of them are white, blue, red, 
yellow ; so everything looks nice. 

The girls always decorate the church on Sunday. They get lots of 
flowers on the hills and down in the bottom. The days have been nice for 
about two weeks. The sun shines every day, and the wind has not blown 
for a long time, but to-day the wind blows just a little but not much. 

We always play ball, and have nice times playing. But some times we 
get hurt. The Perkins Hall boys always play ball with the Whitney Hall 
boys, but the Whitney boys always get beaten. 

Everybody on the Reservation has ploughed his field and planted com, 
potatoes, onions, squashes, beets, turnips, wheat, oats, flax, beans and 
melons, so everything is just coming out, and after a while they will grow 
big and good to eat. 

Mr. Lawson went away in May, and the boys had to work up there 
alone. They worked all right, and when he came back he found that all 
papers were ready to be printed. He came back with some galley-holders 
and some cases. After he had been back about two weeks, another ma- 
chine came ; it is the paper cutter. It is a nice machine for the printing 
office. Seven boys work in the morning and six in the afternoon, so we 
are getting along first rate. 

We always go after tipsina on the hills ; sofne of the people call 
them wild turnips. They are very good to eat. If you don't know them, 
you lose something in your life. You don't know how they taste unless 
you have eaten some. They have dark-blue flowers on them which stand 
about four or fist inches from the ground. They are easy to find out, and 
when we find them, we have to dig them. When we come back, we always 
get so tired that we lay down under the trees. 

Your friend, John Brown. 
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RECEIPTS FOR JULY, 1889. 

» 

DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR OOLOBSD PBOPIX 

loooma for Jalj« 1809, from liiTastiiieiiti « 48UU 

Prerloaaly aclukowledsed IQ,4«8I 

Total „ |tl,8<«8S 



HAINS, 1468.28. | 

Bangor. Hammond 8t Ch. and 80c. 170 46 1 

Bangor. Sab. 8oh. of Flnt Pariah Gong. 

CtL.forAUamUk U, 10 001 

Bangor. Sab. Sch. Central Cong. OlL,/9r I 

JRoMbttd /ndion JT. 1 OOl 

Blanohard. Sab. Sob. of Cong. CIl. 7 00 1 

BrownBTilto. '•A." 1 OO! 

Booksport. Sab. 80b. of Elm St Cong. i 

Ctx.,forPiMMmtHiU,T$nin 95 00! 

MacMag. Sab. 8cb. of Cong. Ob 10 00 

Portland. Stato St Cb., 150; Mn. 

Mary a iQgaUa. 8.50 168 60 

Portland. *' King's Daugbtan,'* Box baa- 1 

tednork, for aAma^Ala 

Saooarappa. Weetbrook. Second Cong. 

Cb. 87 15 

Skowbegan. Cong. Cb. 18 00 

Soutn Berwlok^ ICtss BUa Rlaker'e S. S. 

Class, 8.06; Miss Lene Ridley's & a 

Clae& toe^ibr /fMtt^ &)A^ 8 11 

Wells. *»AMend." 100 

Woodfords. Cong. Cb. 78 00 

. *» Friend," Aw /ndfanfluA^ 70 00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 8808.06. 

Batb. Cong. Cb. and Soa , 8 89 

Bennington. Cong. Cb. 8 68 

Beiblebem. Cong. Cb. and Soc. 5 86 

Dernr. First Cong. Cb. and Soo 46 68 

DoTer. ** Busy Bee " Soo. of First Cong. 
Cb., for Library Bookt and Cate^ WUming' 

ton N.C, 66 00 

Bpping. Miss Hannab Pearson. 5 ; Mrs. 

SarabP. BUlson,8,/or/ndianir 8 00 

Manobester. U. B. Soutbwortb, to const 

Ml88NBLLnM.SBKT8BL.M. 6^00 

Meredltb Village. Cong. Cb 14 50 

Nasbua. FirstCb. 18 45 

Pembroke. Mrs. Mary W. Tbompson .... 5 00 

Troy. Trin. Cong. Cb 8 47 

Walpole. First Cong. Cb ... 88 86 

Wlncbester. A. L. Jewell 7 00 

B8TATB. 88t8 06 

Auburn. Estate of Benjamin Cbase, by 
Miss Louise C. Emery, Ezecuirlx. 50 00 



VERMONT, 1898.71. 
Bamet Rot. Joe. Boardman, 84 vols., for 

WiUiarMhurg, Ky, 

Barre. Cong. Cb. 

Castleton. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., A>r /n- 

(Uan Jf. 

ComwalL Sab. Sob. Cong. Cb.,^ Indian 

jr. 

Jobnson. First Cong. Cb. 

Jobnson. Sab. Scb. Conft. Cb., for tools, 

InduMlrial BuUdUng, WUUnubwg, Ky 

Lower Waterford. Cong. Cb., 4.05, and 

Sab. Sob., Aw /ndton IT, 7.06 

Lyndon. First Cong. Cb. 

Manobester. Miss Ellen Hawley, forStv^ 

d«nt Aid, TcOladega C 

NewHaren. Mrs. S. A. Doud's 8. 8. Class, 

finr SofvannaK, Oiii 

Soutb Royalton. Mrs. Susan H. Jones... 

Tunbridge. Cong. Cb. and Soo 

West Brattleboro. Cong. Cb 



$803 06 

88 78 

85 00 

20 00 
80 00 

85 00 

11 11 
88 00 

70 00 

5 00 

86 00 
14 00 
18 10 



Weston. Cong.Cb.. 8880 

Woodstock. Cong. Cb. 115 87 

889171 
MTATI. 

Hartford. BBtote of Albert BueU, by Mrs 
Nancy M.BueU 888 00 

MASSACHU8BTT8, 810,017.791 

Alford. Rer. J. Jay Dana, to const. Na- 
than B. Cubtis L.M. , 8009 

Amberst FirstConf.Cb 88 00 

Amberst T.P.S.aB. Flrs< Cong. Cb., ftr 

rndianaDhj> 1710 

Andorer. Mrs. Pbebe A. Cbandler,>br 

Chanditr Normal beKyLeximaton Ky 8,000 01 

Andorer. ** Friend," for Qi/rW DormUory^ 

Maoon, Oa 1,878 09 

Andorer. Cbap. Cb. and Cong. 89 OH 

Atbol Center. -^Friend.** 10 01 

BallardTale. Mrs. G. & Butler, for atorrt 

8ek.^ Atlanta, Oa 5 00 

Barre. Sab. Scb. of Evan.* Cong. oL, 7 01 

Belcbertown. Cong. Cb 4190 

Bererly. Dane St Cb. and Soo 199 01 

Brookline. HarrardOb 89 48 

Brimfleld. Cong. Cb. 714 

Buckland. "FtleiulB,** for African M.... 70 

Byfleld. Cong.Cb 68 48 

Boston. C. A. Hopkins, adl, for 
OirW Hall, Ptsamni 

am^Tenn. 860 00 

UnlonCb. 148 40 

Woman's Home MlsTy 

Ass'n,ybr/nd<imir.... 54 00 
Hougbton. Mlffltn A Ca, 
8 Litbograpb Portraits, 
Wbittier and Long- 
fellow, for Library, 

ShsrwocdyTmn 

Berkeley Temple 81 80 

Dorobester. Second Oi. 119 06 

Dorobester. Miss Mary A. Tut- 

tl9, for Indian M.,.. 100 
Jamaica Plain. Cen. Cong. Cb. 

adO. 10 00 

WestRoxbury. Soutb EranCb. 85 19 

89948 

Cambridge. Nortb At. Cong. Cb. 88 19 

Cambridgeport Pilgrim Cong. Cb. 114 81 

Cbelsea. First Cong. Cb. 10 00 

Cummington. Cong.Cb. U 89 

Dalton. Zenas Crane, 100 ; W. M. Crane, 

100; O. B. Hayes, 8: Mr. Strong, 1; 

W. H. Woodwortb,50c; **AFriend7^50o; 

L.M. Stanton, 500 ;/N*3bti0aooCr ..80410 

Dalton. Sab.8ob.of Cong.Cb.,>brifMUaii 

aeh*p 1710 

Duxbury. Mrs. Rebecca R. Holmes 160 

East Cambri^ige. Miss Mary F. Aiken« 

M OirW HaU, Pkamnt aHLTonn. U 00 

Eastbampton. First Cong. Cb., 87.86, /br 

/ndten jr., 87.88/brCMAMeJr 74 91 

Fitobburg. Rot. and Mrs. J. M. R. Baton 10 09 
Florence. A. C. Estabrook and Sab. Sob. 

Class 10 00 

Framingbam. Sab. BfdtL Cong. Cb., for 

Student Aid, Fitk U 50 00 

Framingbam and Aubumdale. ** Friends," 
for StudmU Aid, Fttk U 60 00 
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Glouoester. Bran. Cong. Cb. and 800 . . 

Hifwloh (Cape Cod). Mist TamMln 
Broc^a, 60; MIm Sarab O. Brooks, 60, 
mdXM Q^Uf Hotf, PIsamnt HiU, l^wm.. 

HaTortilll. Oenter CoDg. Ch. and 800. . . . 

HaTdenTllle. Oong. Ch. and 80c. 

Hf^nston. **A Prlend." 

HolUaton. Elide ChrlsUans of Dlst No. 4 

Hnbbardston. Bran. Oong- Cb. and 800. 

Lawranoe. Mn. T. C wbtnemore, for 
Indian Skh*v 

Loloeeter. Fli8tOong.Cb 

Lenox. Conf.Ob. 

Lexington. Hancock Ob. 

Uttletou. Oong. Ob. 

Lnnenbnrg. Bvan. Cong Oh. 

Mfdway. ▼lUafeOb.. 



Melrose. Sab. Scb. Oong. Oh., /brAoMdud 

IndumM, .77....... 

Merrlmaa "8ab."86b."of"6ong.' Ob. to 

ooost^ JOSBPH W. NIOBOU L-M. . . . 

MUton. B. P. Datton, for Ch. buUdtng^ 

Atkm*,Oa 

Monterey. Cong. Oh. , 

Bewton. BllotCb 

Newton Oenter. First Oong. Cb 

Newton Oenter. Maria B. Barber 8oa, 

>r Wammn'B Work 

Bewton Highlands. Oong.Ob 

Norfolk. WUUam B. Mann«>br Indian M. 

North Ablngton. Bot. Cbas Jones. 

North BnxdLfleld. First Oong. Ob. and 

80C „.TT. 

North BnxAfleld. BbL o!, )br' Shenoood, 

Tmm 

Northfleld. Mlas^ Society of Nortbfleld 

^m,^ for Indian M, 

North Leominster. ^ Mission Band." M 
IndUm aDh% and to const, Mas Jmbib 
O. BiOB and Miss B. O. Allim L.M's.... 

Oxford. Flr8tOong.Oh 

Peabody. South Cong. Ob. 

Beading. Cong. Ch., ad'L. to const Dba. 
QiOBOB H. Damon and Dsi. Dban Pia- 

^■ODT L.M^ 

Beading. Sab. Sch. of Oong. Ch., to const 

MmSHATTlS & Tbhtlb L.M 

Bslem. Tabernacle Oh. and 800.... ...... 

Sandwich. Mrs. Bobert Tobey, for Mam^ 

UinWork 

Sheffield. Oong.OlL 

Booth Hadley. '*FHends In Mount Hol- 

TokeSem.'*... 

SoathNaticfc. John BUot Oh. . 
Spencer. 
Jf.. 



160 00 



100 00 
100 00 
25 00 
100 00 
50 00 
16 50 

19 00 
86 71 
»50 

20 00 
11 16 

688 
60 00 

880 

5000 



500 
15 00 
186 00 
79 W 


20 00 

90 00 

500 

1 00 



Bab. Sch. Oong. Cb., for Indian 



Spencer. T. P. & a B. of First Chundi, 

MM<nmtiain Work 

Springfield. North CkL^for atraight U,,,. 
Btoneham. Oong. Cb., by Miss Abble 

Wood (90; of which for Mcuniain Work) 

Btnrbrldge. Cong. Oh. and 8oa 

Sunderland. Sab. Sch. Cong. Oh. for 

hidian asKjaantoo Agonoy, Ntl, 

^ovnsend. Oong.Oh. 

Wskefleld. Oong. Oh. 

Wslpoie. Ortha Oong. Oh. and 80c 

WMfbam. Trln. Oong. Oh. 

WsreL Mlss&B.8age,ybr/ffMiianir. 

Wareu MlssHltohoock'sOlaas.EaetOong. 

Sab. Sob.. 95; Sab. Sch. Bast Cong. Oh., 

l5,/br/fid<snM 

Wareham. Miss Wing and Mrs. BodflSh, 

JorSlrwioktU 

Wa?erley. Mrsi Daniel Butler, to const 

B0BmB00KWBU.L.M 

Wsnesley. Miss F.B. Lord, 6: Mies Lord, 

6 ; " Friend,'' 5, /k>r Rmbud Indium M. ... 

Wetafliaey. Oong. Cb., A>r /ndton IT 

WenecaeTHms. Miss LllUe O. Clement, 

yfZt Brookileli''**COni 'c1lV'*80;*h! 

Bsmes.50c 

2mord. Oong.Oh 

WUUamslown. First Oong. Ch.,ada to 

00&StBOBnTB.OLABKL.M. 



64 98 



;oo 



70 00 

100 00 

66 00 



18 00 

80 00 
118 62 

400 
18 00 

25 00 
20 29 

50 00 

50 00 
11 45 

40 00 

8155 

95 ro 

80 68 
57 50 

80 00 
14 90 
87 50 



Worcester. Union Church, 179.71; Ply- 
mouth Oh.. '1)M) : Piedmont Cb. (5.20 of 
which for Ssroa C.) 65j(0; Salem St Oh., 

18.70 $888 61 

. **A Massachusetts FHend,** for 

NattooMiotUmary, Indian M 100 00 

Hampden Benevolent Association, by 
Charles Marsh, Treasurer : 
(Jbloopee. Second, to const 
Bit. W. O. Poor and Mb& 

HATm POOR L.M'S 60 00 

Mlttlneague 84 70 

South Hadley Falls 15 41 

Springfield. South 66 58 

Do. North 81 49 

Da First 18 00 

Wllbrabam 14 45 

98068 



$8,001 12 



Cambridge. Bstate of A. B. HUdreth, by 
Trustees, /br ^0idm«n 500 00 

Framtogbam. Bstate of Mary F. (Tutler, 
by Gea E. Cutler, and Chaa, F. Cutler, 
Bsecutors. 816 07 

North Brookfleld. Estate of Daniel Whit- 
ing, by wmiam P. Haskell, Executor. . 700 09 

$10,017,79 
RHODE ISLAND, $7.60 

ProTldence. (Children In Central Cong. 

Ch.,f>rRooantd Indian M, 2 60 

ProTldence. 0. H. Bacbellor 5 00 

OONNBSrnOUT, $4,981J6. 

Bantam. Mln Cornelia Bradley 10 09 

Berlin. A few LSdles, by Mrs. W. W. 

Woodworth, for Comn, Ind?l SoK, Oa..,, 15 00 

BristoL Oong.<:?h. 26 97 

Broad Brook. Cong. Oh. 18.50, and Sab. 

Sch. Birthday box 9 21 50 

Canaan. '*A Friend," 2 00 

Centerbrook and iToryton. Cong. Ob., to 

const Olbmrmt M. Pabmblu L. M. 57 52 

(Chester. Cong. CAl, 44 ; 0. N. Smith, 5 49 00 

Colchester. Sab. Sch. of Oong. Oh. 7 46 

OomwalL Sab. Sch. of Oong. Ob., for 

Conn, Ind'l SkKj Oa 88 18 

DanlelsoETllle. Westfield Oong. Oh. 29.67 ; 

Mrs. Sarah A. Backus, 6 86 67 

Bast Hartford. South Oong. Oh. 26.25; 

Mrs. & M. Boberts, 6 8026 

Enfield. Cong. (3b. 5., and Sab. Sch. 18.75, 

/or Straight U 28 76 

Enfield. Daniel H. Abbe 5 00 

Fairfield. Sab. Sch of Oong. Cb. >br /n- 

dianU 95 00 

Ftermlngton. FlrstOmg(3b., 188.10; (pea. 

Henry D. Hawley, 20a to const Bby. 

Oaa L Clark, L.M.)^ 888 90 

Glastonbury. D. W. Williams, 150 ; Mrs. 

Nancy W. Goodrich, 100. for Indian JT. 260 00 

Goshen. Cong. (^ 48 50 

Greenfield HIU. (^ng.Oh. 10 00 

GreenTllle. Cong. Cb. 20 00 

Guilford. Gea W.Hill 5 00 

60 00 Hadlyme. B. B. Hungerford, 100 ; Cong. 

Oh.. 8.48 108 48 

7 50 Hartford. Boland Mather, 500; First Cb. 

«87.20 887 90 

80 00 Hartford. Woman's (»nn. Home Miss. 

Union, /br IndH 86h., WHUamobura, Ky, 50 00 
15 00 Hartford. Sab. Sch. of Pearl St. Ob., foir 

10 00 Romlyud Indian M 96 97 

Hartford. Ladies' 80a Oong. Oh. BbL a, 

6 00 for TkomaoviUe^ Oa 

Hnntington. Ladies^ H. M. 80c., for 

80 00 WiUUomibwg, Ky 5 00 

12 25 BUlllngly. & Frances Jenks 5 00 

Lebanon. First Cong. Cli 84 51 

21 99 Lyme, (Grassy Hill). Cong. Oh. 91 90 
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1 00 I 
8831 



- BBtat6ofMe<UdA.BaaMttb7 

Lyman H. BaaMtt, Sz |U0 00 

North Branf onL Bttate of Vn. Nanof W. 

l5C0i Ko0e,to7CliArlM Fife. Rzwrntor 1,000 00 

Watertown. Estatoof Sllaa Manli, bj 

H. M. Hlokcox, Adm 100 00 

West Hartford. BBtoteof XIm Hary A. 

Batter, bj F. G. Bauer, Sz 100 00 

10 00 
68 10 



Mancheeter. Second Oong. Ch., to const 

J. D. Pion.18, L.M. 

MeUlngton. Cdag, Ch, 

Mlddlebary. Gong. Cb. 

Mlddletown. Mm B. R. White, 10; Geo. 

T. Maah,O.,A>r/fuU0fijr 

Monroe. Ladles* Mlfls*7 Soo. by Mn. H. L. 

Cartis, /or Conn. IndH 8eh., Oa 10 00 

NewHsTen. Dwicht Plaoe On 18184 

MewHaTen. Sab. Hch. of Coilege St Gh., 

/or JUmbud Indian M 

New London. First Chnrch of Quist 

Mew London. CorreeUon, Henry R. Bcmd 

for TUlotson O. and N. Inst 900., aok. In 

Aaguat namber, shoald read Trast 

Estate of Henry 1*. Haren 

Norfolk. Sab. Sob of Gone. Ch.,/(»r JtoM- , . 

bud Indian M u 73 ' Brooklyn. 

North Branford. Oonir.Ch. 10 80 '* 

New Britain. Ladies^ M. Soa, Box C. 

/&r WiUUmiBburg, K^ 

Northfleld. Ck>ng. Cb. 46 14 

Norwich 'R)wn. First Cb. "*" 94 Oj 

Plainrille. **Kins*s Daagbters'' for Stm- 

(UntAid^TaOadegaC 4 OO 

Pomtret. Two dssses boys, Cong. Sab. 

Sob., by Miss Matbewson, A»r i^sasfil „ . 

HiU^Unn 16 ooiHamllton. O. & Campbell, ;*' A Friend," 

Pomfret && Papersybr rAoma«viU«, 0& I 5 10 08 

Preston. Long 80a Gong. Cb. 8 00'B<>>a^* B. W. Payne 10 00 

Patnam. Second Cone. Cb.,84 48: Mrs. iJefferwm. Mra Sosannab Rollfltan 8 60 

A.&Fitts, 17.60 41 OS L^n>*> Mra Abby B. Miner. 8 00 

Rldsefleld. _First Gong. Gh 9 sa LowrUle^ Mrs. L. a Hongh, toconst RiT. 



NXW TOBK, $l,116.86b 

Bergen. First Gone. Cb. 18 EO 

iBinghamton. ^^AFHend** 10 00 

I Bridf ewater. Gonf. Oh 18 08 

Brooklyn. SoatbCong. Cb 60 00 

Brooklyn. Lee At. & tt., ''King*! Dangb- 

ters,'^6; Carrie Strong, 1 ; FkMsleBing. 

bam,l, /or iroitetiMfriiry, Jljr* TOO 

Chenanfo Forks. Gong.G!b 6 00 

Clifton Springa MrsTW. W. Warner.... 10 80 
BastBkwmfleld. Gong. Cb. and Soa, 86.00; 

Mrs. BUsa & Goodwin, 6; 40 00 

Eden. Mrs. H. McNett.... 8 88 

Falton. Mrs. O. King..... .......^........ BOO 



Sallsbary. Cong. Cb.T 15 99 

Simsbory. Cong. Cb. 68 86 

Btonington. Anna W. HUIM a a Clsss, 

M JSiudmU Aid, Talladega O T7!T. 8 00 

Stony Creek. Cong. Cb. 8 10 

South Glastonbury. Wm. a Williams... 100 Oo 

Soutbington. Gong. Cb 98 19 

Southington. Sab. Sch. Gong. Cb., for 

Boubud Indian M 10 00 

Soutbport "Friends" for Indian M 1 90 

Terryville. "Soldier of Christ " >br Mom^ 

tain Work ?... 

Thomaston. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., ftir 

IndtanSeh^ I7 50 

Thomaston. Cong. Cb 1101 

Torrlngton. *'Valley Gleaners," for Indltm 

Sch'p 56 47 

Walllngford. Cong. Cb 40 81 

Waterbary. MLsslon Circle of Second 

Cong. Ch.^ /or Indian SeK'p 70 00 

Waterbury. Cong.Cb.,/9r/fuf^^fibA'p.. 

Watertown. Mrs. F. Scott's Class, 10.00; 

Primary Class Cong. Sab. Sch., 7.00, /or 

Indian M 17 oo 

West Chester. Ladies of Cong. Cb., by 

Mrs. B. Brown, /or Conn, IndH Sch, Oa, 19 00 

Weetford. Gong. Cb 7 00 

west Hartford. Mrs. Mary A. Hutchinson, 

deceased, by A. Chappell 90U 00 

West Hartford. A. Chappell... 10 00 

Westport Ladies' Bible Class, Cong. Cb., 

by Mrs. Edw. Wakeman,/Dr Conn, IndH 

8eK, Oa.,. 16 C0| 

Westport Saogatuck Gong. Cb 97 00 

WestWinsted. Second Cong. Cb., (50 of 

which from MI88 MiBTHA JS. BlARDeUtT 

to constpierself L.M.) 196 78 

Wliicheeler, Coog. Ch,.,.. ,...., 2 00 

WooduUX'k, Flrflt Coog. Olx 88 61 

WocidjBtoclc. ||i£i» F. Butler, P'kg. C, for 

wmtmi»4imrg, Ku 

W«ittaD% Uom^ MLisioDsry Union of 
Oono,, by Mra. W. W. Jjicoba, Tress. 
CfTOmwell. \^A\m of Cong. 
Cti. /or a>nfi, h^'i J&A. ,Qa. 91 00 

10 00; Miu Honwc Patteti, 
&^ /t>r Fr^Tti^K . . . * 4 H . . . 15 00 
Bartford, infant DepL of 
Fltil Uti* Sab. Soli 6 00 



J. W. EABif8HAW,L. M:..' 80 08 

Maroellus. Mrs. L. Hemmlngway. baL to 

const WILLT8 G. Feamoxb. L.M. 90 00 

New York, a T. Gordon, liO ; ** A Friend," 

100 7.. 900 08 

New York. Wager Bwayne, >br TaOidtga 

C .;.V.'. 190 00 

New York. Joseph Wild, tat Conn, Ind?l 

as*.**., Ott 10 00 

New York. & a Adams, Jr., Padkage a 

NorthviUe. Sab. Sch. of Gong. Cb. 6 00 

5 00 1 Norwich. First Gong. Cb 97 00 

Norwich. Sab. Sch. of First Gong. Gb., 

firr Rombud Indian U H 80 

Norwich. ** Friends ** in First Cong. Gb., 

for Indian Jf., Notice Mimionary, and to 

const MI88 CORKgUA M. Mamin, 

JoeiPH H. Latham, William E. Rmbd, 

WiLUAM P. Chapman, T. Di Wrt Mil- 

LIS and Gboboi H. »roini L. M'8 170 00 

70(olOswega Gong. Oh 186 88 

Rensselaer Falls. Go^ Ch 6 80 

Syracuse. PlymouthOi 96 00 

Warsaw. ** Earnest Workers** of Gong. 

Ch. for Student Aid^TaUadegmO 60 00 

WestGroton. Cong. Cb ., 14 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union* of N. 

Y., by MrsL L. H. Cobb, Tieas., for Wo- 



man^e Wotk: 
Canandalgna. 



Ladies* Aox 70 00 



MTAn. 



$1,0 



41 00 
98,68r85 



Perry Center. Estate of Mrs. Laura A. 
Sheldon, by Miss D. E. Sheldon, ybr Fort 
Berthold Indian M .7. 60 00 



NEW JEB8EY, $m.06 



$1,116 I 



Arlington. Mrs. G. Oreracre 8 00 

BemardsTile. Mrs M. K. Roberts 40 00 

JerseyClty. Mrs. C. L. Ames 6 00 

Newark. BeUeTllle At. Cong. Cb. 76 06 

Nutley. 8. O. Rusby, PTc'g Papers. 

Psssaia First Cong. Cb 18 00 

Perth AmbOT. Rct. Peter Kimball, 
Thank Offerings: 6 for 96th Christmas, 
6 for Mth New Year, 5 for 97th BUrth^ 

day 15 00 

Weetfleld. Mission Band, by Miss M. a 
Alpers,>brAioatinaA, Oa 80 00 
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PKNNBTLYAinA, $48.n. 
Kaftth. Coof. Ch. 0.48 and Sab. Boh. S.g7 $19 46 
Bldfway. i7p. B, 0.« of Pint Gone. Gh., 

/brOiat,ir.C B 00 

Scrantoii. nymootti OoDf. Ch 8147 

OHIO, $1,984.08. 

AdUand. MIm 8Uaa Thomaon 8M 

Berea. Sab. Sob. Oong. Gh., Box a, eto., 
far 8k$nBOodi, Tmn, 

Bmmbelm. O. H. Penj 10 00 

Oislalla. Mn.L W.Storey 100 

ClndnnatL Oolambia COnit. Ch 14 80 

Clark's Comen. Box Bocriks, etc, for 
Shtrwood. IVfiA. 

Oler^and. ''A.B.W.H.** 600 00 

derelaiid. Mn. F. W. Low, 10; Rot. J. 

Q. Vraaer, D.D., 60o 10 60 

derelaiuL Mra H. B. Spelman Jar iSKu- 

dgiUA1A,AUmnia (T 86 00 

Olerelaiid. Yoaoc People, 'by kiaa B. A. 

JiAiMKm. for Morniimin Work 8 00 

Dayton. Ber. L W. Metoalf 160 

Harmar. Gone. Gb. (100 of which to oonst 
If 18. D. V. Habbu, Mas SusAM Danulb 

and MiSB Rati CibslbbL.M'B} 119 86 

LodL Gone Ch. 9 46 

Oberlln. First Gh., 68.66; Second Gon^. 

Ch.89 64 99 19 

Parkman. Gong. Gh. 8 00 

Bootstown. W. J. IMcklnaon 10 00 

S^biook. Mission Band, t^ A. K.Hoafh 6 08 

T^sda FlntConcGh. 18 00 

Ohia Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Phebe, A. Gralts, Treasarer,>br 
Wommm*$ Work: 
dereland. Sudlid At. Gong. 

Gh 90 00 

GarrettSTllle. L.M.& 95 00 

Hudson, L. H. M 8 6 60 

OberUn. Second Gong. Gh., 

L.S 90 00 

Oberlln. Sab. Sob. Seo(ad 
Ooof.Gh„Ar/iMManAA^.. 80 00 

160 60 



Gsnefa. Bstate of Bryant Hewlns, by 
E. W. Tomer, Kzecutor. 946 00 



Aoronk 
BsKtIetL 



ILLINOIS, $1,781.81. $1,984 06 

Sab. Sob. of First Gong. Gh. 6 00 

Gong. Gh, 



11 19 
60 00 



Ohidaga G. B. Boaghtonjbr M>*p Sndoi»~ 

Chiosga linooln FM'ciLVi7'8lVWMtl 

.am At. Gong. Gh., 18.00 80 81 

IsrtTine. Gong.Ch. 19 76 

Qra&Tine. Oong.Gh 86 70 

Qra&TiUe. Mrs. J. W. Hopkins 96 00 

QrssnTtlie. Cong.Gh 16 00 

IjonsTille. Gong. Ch. 6 64 

aalden. Members Cong. Ch. 7 80 

Mmbum. Gong Gh 7 70 

gaperriUe. A. A. Smith 6 00 

nliioston. GonK.Gh. 16 00 

SfQiney. First union Gong. Gh. 174 66 

Soekford. Booklord Seminary Mlss*y Soo 14 96 
Tonlca Sab. Sob. Gong. Oh., M Sek^ 

BuOewmttU Fmnd^ FUk a 16 00 

Ttalca. Gong.Ch. 14 61 

Wlmetka. Ooiig.Gh 4168 

Woodbam. Gong. Ch. 4.08 ; Dea. A. L. 

8tuiiss,6 9 08 



MICHIGAN, $119.86. 
Ann Arbor. **A Friend," baL to oonst. 

BOBBBT W. A. DUlfOAM L.M 

Clinton. Cong.Ch. 

Columbus. Cong. Ch., 19.50; Sab. Sch. 

Gong. Ch., 9.60 

Grand Blano. Cong. Oh. 

Lake Linden. Oong, Cb,^ for Studmt Aid^ 

TMlmdegaC, 

OltTet Cong. Ch 

Romeo. WatsonLond 

White Lake. BobertGamer 

WISCONSIN, $881.78. 

Arena^ Gong. Ch 

BTansTiUe. Cong.Ch. 

Kinniokinnio. Gong. Ch 

LakeGenoTa. FirstGong.Gh 

Madison. First Gong. Ch. 

Milton. Cong. Gh. 

PlattOTille. Gong. Ch., 16.46; T. P. a a 

R,9 

Bipon. FirstCong. Gh 

Sturgeon Bay. Mrs. Anna Packard and 
••ftlends,»^BbL a. etc., A>r Shorvood^ 

Tonn 

Whitewater. FirstCong. Ch 

Windsor. Ladies* Mlss*y Soo., /kyr ^f^M 

toBhenoood^ Tmn, 

Wisconsin. Woman's Home Missionary 
Union, >br Wonum^» Work: 

Arena. W. H. M. & 1 19 

Baraboa ^A Congregation^ 

alist" 9 0D 

Beloit W. N. M. U. Second 

Ch 6 00 

BoscobeL W. H. M. U 9 00 

Brandon. W.U. M& 6 00 

Brodhead. Mrs. Sherman, 
10 : Mrs. A. & Moore, 9 ; W. 

U.M. a,80c 19 80 

SauGlaire. W.U.M&.... 8 89 
FondduLaa W. U. Ma.. 10 00 
Green Bay. W.U.Ma.... 90 00 
JanesTille. W.U.Ma.... 6 95 

Madison. W. M. 8 7 64 

Milton Junction. Misses 

Chapman 9 00 

Milwaukee. W. U. M a 

OrandAT. Gh 90 00 

Sun Prairie. W.U.MS.... 9 96 
Waukesha. T. P.aaB.... 600 

Whitewater. Ladies 6 00 

Windsor. W.Ma 10 06 

Wyoming 4 60 

To const, Mbs. H. A. Mnmt, 
Mbs. a. a. JA0I80V, Mbs. 
G. a Mattbb, and Mas. 0. 

G.KB8LSB L.M'B. 

Woman's ^me Mlsslona^ Union, 



816 00 
6 76 


16 00 
867 


96 00 
94 08 
16 00 
10 00 


600 
90 00 

980 
18 00 
60 40 
14 78 


17 46 
10 00 


85 00 


995 



Roman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. H. A. Miner, Pres.. >br 
Mu$ AdcHM, TiUotmm C. mtd JT. 
Intt 



40 00 



171 96 



IOWA, $68.40. 



8609.84 
Sookford. Hstateof Lewlsa Swesey,by 

W. 0. Penlleld, Be 1,18147 

TockvUle. Bstate of Mrs. SlTlra H. Col- 
tan cn of which to const B. B. Caoyoor, 
txieatorL.M) 100 00 

$1,788 81 



Algona. AZahlten 

CedarFaila. Cong.Ch 

CharlesCity. Y. P. S. C. B 

DauTiUe. 8. H. Mix and ChUdren 

Durant. Brs a M Button, for Ldtrmry 

Sherwood^ 7«nn. 

Traer. Gong. Ch 

Traer. Ladies of Gong. Ch 

MINNESOTA, $800.88. 

BlkBlTer. Union Ch 

Faribault Cong. Ch 

Binneopolis. Plymouth Ch. 199.88; Lynn- 
dale Cong. Ch., 94.48 

Minneapolis. Sab. Sch. of First Gong. 
Ch,, for Atlanta U 

Bochester. Gong. Ch 



16 00 

16 00 

600 

860 

896 

8 66 

16 00 



816 
81 58 

918 76 

98 07 
45 68 
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Boofaester. Y. P. & 0. «., M »udmt 

AiA, Fi»k U $10 00 

telnlCkmd. FiistConf.Cli BOO 

BAlntPmU. AtlMitloGoncCh IS 18 

MIfiSOUBI, f?a87. 

Amity. Gone. Ch. 9 00 

LebuMm. Oodc. CIl tS 81 

LotMUion. Oooc. ClL •dl K 

BAlnlLoiils. Byde Park Cong. GIL 10 00 

tedAllA. FlntiXuif.Clli S580 

KANBAiB^tlSJt 

NeoihAFMIfl. & B. DTckman 8 00 

Ptonuk Oons>Ch 140 

Valley FUlfl. Cong. CIl 18 01 

Walumua Valley. Gong. OIL 185 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $48.18. 

Lake Preston. Oong. Gh. 7 83 

Boeebod Agency. BeT. J. F. Gross, for 

RmbudlC 1000 

Ponoa Mission. Ponoa reserre, for /ndton 

M BOO 

SlooxFalla. W. &BeU BOO 

Valley Springs, Gong. Gh B 48 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Soatli Dakota, by Mrsi Sae Flfleld, 
Trees., /N* Woman** Work: 

Chamberlain. W. M.&.... 8 00 
Oahe. W. M.& ShtlobClL. 8 00 
VaUey Springs. W.M. &... 886 

Tankton. W.M. 8 8 66 

944 

IfBBBASKA, $LOa 
Crelgbton. Mrs. G. F. Pieroe 100 

COLORADO, $186.88. 

DenTer. Ladies' Aid Soo. of Cong. Cb. by 

MrsiAlonioRioe, Trees. 100 00 

DenTer. Tbomas 8. Spyler, for TiUoUon 

C. and y. InU, 8.60 

West DenTer. Cong. Ch., Y. P. 8. C. K., 

9.7i ; Sab. Scb., X.60, by Rot. R. T. Cross 18 88 
West DenTer. Cong. Cb 10 60 

UTAH, $iai6. 
Ogden. FirBtGong.Cb 10 16 

WASHIMQTON, $18.60. 

Bay Center. ReT. G. W. Matthews and 

Wife 6 00 

Skokomish. Gong. Ch., by ReT. M. Bella. SO 00 
Walla Walla. First Cong. Ch. /or In- 
dian M TOO 

VIRGINIA, $8.88. 
Hemdon. Gong. Ch. 8 88 

KBNTUCKY, $8S76. 

WUUamsburg. Mrs. Hnbbard, 84.60: Miss 
Packard. 4.8S, /or WiUlamtbwrg, Ky 88 76 

TBNNBSSBB, $7.60 

Oakdale. "Friends." 96 

Sherwood. Union Cong. Ch. Sab. Sch. 
Birthday Miss*yBoE 6 66 

NORTH CAROLINA, $66.66. 

McLeansTiUe. Second Cong. Ch. 60 

Troy. Cong. Ch. and Sab. Bob., 8.00; 8. 

D. Leak. .60 8 6^ 

Wilmington. Gong. Ch 09(0 

Pekin. Gong.GlL 76 



Wilmington. Sab. Sob. of Gong. Gbu, ^ 
Bo^Omi Indtaa M 

QIOBOIA, $16.00. 

MOford. B0T.J.A.Jooea,46O;Gong.Cb. 

60 

TbomasTtUe. Goqil Indl Sab. Sob ^ 

FLORIDA, $L« 

Winter Park. W. H. M. U., far ahtOml 
Aid, TaUmUga C 

ALABAMA, $10l80 
Birmingham Woman's Mlss^ Sea 

TBXA8,$6.7B. 

Austin. TlUotson Ghnroh o( Clirist 

Dallas. Ber. B. & HoUoway. 

CANADA, $6.00 
MontreaL Chas. Alexander 



too 

U 00 



1 47 



10 1 



) 00 

7i 



BOO' 



Donations.. 
Bstatss 



.$16308 



INGOMB, $7B&60 



ATery Fand, Aw Jf«Mtt M 

C. F. DikeFand,ybr atrwiqkt U, 
Endowment Fund, for mMU 



$KS60 
60 00 

60 00 



TOO BO 



TUITION, $8,78L78. 

WUllamsborg, Ky., Tnitlon 64 76 

Charleston, S. a, Toltion 888 60 

JeUico, Tenn., Tnitlon IB IB 

Memphis. Tenn., Taidon 448 80 

NashTiUe, Tenn.. Tuition 88169 

Maoon, Oa., Tuitton 86 80 

ThomasTiUe, Ga., Tuition 68 76 

Marlon, Ala., Tuition 8 00 

Talladega, Ala., Tuition 101 08 

I Haint Augustine, Fla , Public Fund. 450 00 
New Orleans, La , Tuition ... . BIS 60 
TougakKL Miss., Stats Approprla- 

tionTT?? ! 1,600 00 

Austin, Texas, Tuition 74 76 



.781 71 



Total for July 487,480 10 

BUMMABT. 



Donations., 
Estates..... 



,.$168,670 I 
. 66,814 ( 



$8ro 094 or 

Income 9,078 81 

Tuition 88,961 04 

United States Qoremment appropria- 
tion for Indians. 16,819 87 



Total from Oct. 1 to July 81. ...8878417 08 



FOB THB AMKBIGAN MIOBIOMABT. 

Subscriptions for July 880 BO 

PrsTiously acknowledged 718 08 

Total $788 18 

H. W. HUBBABD. T rsa mr s g, 

66 Beade 8C, M. T. 
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miy be correctly mailed. ^^ ^^ ^ BEQUeST. 
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tlie same in -^ days after my decease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall 
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ANNUAL M1U3TINO. 

The next Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association will 
be held at Chicago, 111., in the New England Church, commencing at three 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon, October 29th. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach the sermon. Fuller details regarding the re- 
ception of delegates and their entertainment, together with rates at hotels, 
and railroad reductions, will be found on the last page of the cover. 

We are anxious that the Churches, Local Conferences and State Associa- 
tions should be fully represented at the meeting. This Association is the 
almoner of their bounty and seeks their aid and counsel at its annual 
gatherings. We believe that the work of the past year will not only meet 
their approval, but increase their enthusiasm for pushing forward with 
renewed interest what still lies before us. We request the pastors of 
churches to secure the appointment of delegates, and all local Conferences 
and State Associations whose meetings have not been held, to name their 
delegates. 

For notice of Woman's Meeting, see page 295. 



VOTINO MEMBERS. 



Life members and delegates chosen by contributing churches, local 
Conferences, and State Associations, constitute the Annual Meeting, as will 
be seen by the following article of the Constitution. 

Abt. UL Members of evangelical churches may be conBtituted members of this 
Anodaiion for life by the payment of thirty dollars into its treasury, with the written 
dechiratioQ at the thne or times of payment that the sum is to be applied to constitute 
a designated person a life member ; and such membership shall begin sixty days after 
the payment shall have been completed. Other persons, by the payment of the same 
gUm, may be made life members, without the privilege of voting. 
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Every evangelical church which has within a year contributed to the funds of the 
ABSOciation, and every State Conference or Aasociation of such churches, may appoint 
two delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association ; such delegates, duly attested 
by credentials, shall be members of the Association for the year for which tbey were 
thus appointed. 



THB CLOSE OF OUR FINAITCIAL TEAR. 

These pages may fall into the hands of some of our constituents before 
the close of our fiscal year, September 30th. We hope that the opportunity 
will be embraced by church treasurers to remit promptly funds designed 
for us, and that benevolent friends who have intended to aid us during the 
year will carry out their purpose at once. The outlook is encouraging and 
we shall hail with joy and gratitude the day of deliverance from debt 



LBTTBR8 FROM CONTRIBnTORa 

"Again I have the pleasure of enclosing for the general use of the 
American Missionary Association a draft of one hundred dollars. The 
Lord bless the work of the dear workers in the field. My love to them." 



" Many years ago I used to contribute to the funds of the American 
Missionary Association. My husband and I supported a teacher under its 
auspices, but times have changed and we are not able to do that now. For 
many years I have ceased to send any money to your treasury, for I thought 
what little I could afiford would do no good at all. But seeing in the Sep- 
tember Missionary some contributions of a few dollars, I send the en- 
closed five dollars. If each one interested in the cause would do that, 
it would help some. My interest is unabated in your great and glorious 
work for humanity and immortal souls." 

FROM A MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 

" Enclosed we send twenty-five dollars, which please accept as our sub- 
scription to the American Missionary Association work for the current 
year. We are more and more interested in this work, especially in view of 
the hateful prejudice that exists in many parts of the South against the 
colored people and those who have so nobly espoused the cause of their 
education and Christianization. This low-minded prejudice is very similar 
to what we have to endure here in the interior of China, yet it is harder to 
bear because coming from those who pretend to be enlightened Christians, 
while here those who indulge in personal abuse are mostly of the lowest 
and most ignorant heathen, though they are often backed up by the 
literati." 
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COACPROBOSBS AND THE CONGRBGATIONAL CHURCHES 
OF GEORGIA. 

Americans are much addicted to settling difficulties by compro- 
mifles ; but these compromises, in State and Church, especially in regard 
to slavery, have so often been the sacrifice of principle to expediency 
that the word has come to have a sinister meaning — ^implying such a 
sacrifice; and they have so often proved failures as to show them to be 
unwise, even as a matter of expediency. 

A l)rief sketch of some of these past compromises, with their mo- 
tives and failures, may throw some light upon the compromise pro- 
posed for the Congregational churches in Georgia. 

POLITICAL COMPROMISES. 

These have usually been m^de from more than one motive : 

1. One strong plea is that the expediency is so urgent that a small 
sacrifice of right is justifiable. In that celebrated law case of Shylock 
the Jew versus Antonio the merchant, so ably reported by William 
Shakespeare, Esq., this reason was plainly stated. The defendant's at- 
torney, Bassanio, in order to avert from his client the dreadful forfeit 
of a pound of flesh taken nearest his heart, appealed to the judge : 

** I beseech you 
Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong.'* 

The " wise young judge " knew the law, human and divine, too well to 
grant this plea. 

But that plea had its influence in securing the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Among other difi&culties in the way, a constructive 
guarantee of slavery seemed necessary to secure the assent of some of 
the Southern States. How strong the plea ! Slavery was wrong to be 
sore, but the terrible seven years' war was ended, and a great nation was 
ready to come into existence ! The compromise was made and the 
Union was formed. But did the compromise save it ? No 1 The 
"pound of flesh " was at last the price. After a struggle of seventy-two 
years the crisis came, Sumter was fired upon and the compromise was 
found to be a failure. ** A pound of flesh ! " Nay, the flesh and blood 
of a million of men saved the Union. 

2. Another motive for a compromise is the expectation that while it 
is all that can be done now, it will be a step towards the ultimate. This 
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was BtroDglj urged in that first compromise. It was said tjiat the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the enthusiasm for liberty, and the world- 
wide boast of equal rights, must work a universal consent to the abro- 
gation of slavery. Jefferson voiced the general sentiment when he 
said : '^ I think a change is already perceptible since the origin of the 
present revolution. The way I hope is preparing, under the auspices 
of heaven, for a total emancipation." But slavery grew stronger, in- 
stead of weaker, under the compromise, and from tune to time required 
more compromises, and more surrenders. The Missouri Compromise, 
the Annexation of Texas, and the Fugitive Slave Law, each extorted 
imder threats of the ^' dissolution of the Union," are examples. But 
no compromise ever wrenched an inch of territory from the clutch of 
slavery and gave it to freedom. Freedom hdd the whole Northwest, 
by the t^n-compromising requirement: "There shall be neither slav- 
ery nor involuntary servitude " there 1 

3. Another strong plea for compromise is the hopelessness of gain- 
ing anything better. This was the consideration urged so vehemently 
against the early Abolitionists. It was said : " Slavery is wrong — that 
we all admit — ^but it is a fixed fact, invulnerable, backed up by wealth, 
talent, pride and political influence, and all opposition is vain. You 
Abolitionists are mere sentimentalists, visionaries, doctrinaires." This 
had great influence with the indifferent, the timid, and especially with 
those who vaunt themselves as " practical men," who boast that they 
care' nothing for abstractions, but tak6 business views of things. This 
plea and these men were largely influential in carrying forward some of 
the most iniquitous compromises preceding the war. 

E(X5LB8IASTIOAL COMPROMISES ABOUT SLAVERY. 

This glance at the compromises in the political history of the nation 
prepares us to look at those in the Church. Here, too, compromises on 
the subject of slavery were made as in the State, and generally from 
the same motives and always with the same disappointing results. 

The Churches before and during the revolutionary period were 
emphatic in their utterances against slavery. Their accredited leaders 
and official convocations used such terms as these : Methodist, '^ The 
sum of all villanies ; " Presbyterian, " Man stealers : stealers of men are 
those who bring off slaves or freemen and keep, sell or buy them ;" 
Baptist, "Slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights of nature;" 
Congregational, " Slavery is in every instance wrong, unrighteous^ 
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oppressive, a great and crying sin, there being nothing equal to it 
on the face of the earth." 

But there were slaveholders in the churches, and as population in- 
creased they became more numerous and naturally chafed under such 
denunciationB. But their impatience reached its climax under the 
modem anti-slavery doctrine that immediate emancipation is the only 
remedy for the sin of slavery. The South was alanned and soon be- 
came imperious and exacting ; the North was timid and yielding. Then 
began the special era of ecclesiastical compromises. Let me specify : 

1. The utterances as to the guilt of slavery were modified, reaching 
at length the point where some of the most eminent doctors of divinity 
aod the most learned professors in theological seminaries tried to vindi- 
cate from the Bible the toleration of slavery. 

2. Disclaimers were made as to the right to interfere with slavery. 
As, for example, a large ecclesiastical assembly by vote disclaimed 
"any right, wish or intention to interfere with the civil and political 
relation between master and slave, as it exists in the slaveholding 
States of this Union." A distinguished bishop is reported to have said : 
" I have never yet advised the liberation of a slave, and I think I never 
shall ;" and an eminent doctor of divinity declared : " If by one prayer 
I could liberate every slave in the land I would not dare to offer it." 

3. Fine distinctions were drawn in behalf of slaveholders. It 
was warmly urged in their defense that while slavery was a sin, 
the individual slaveholder might not in every case be a sinner — a 
charity that was made to cover a multitude of sinners. One large re- 
ligious assembly declared that it could not " exclude slaveholders from 
the table of the Lord;" it would rather "sympathize with and succor 
them in their embarrassments." An elaborate report was adopted 
at another large convocation, in which it was suggested that the con- 
vert should be admitted into the church while still a slaveholder, 
an oppressive ruler and a proud Brahmin, in the hope that under 
proper teaching, " the master may be prepared to break the bonds of 
the slave, the oppressive ruler to dispense justice to the subject, and 
the proud Brahmin fraternally to embrace the man of low caste." 

The great motive for these concessions was the desire for church en- 
largement. Slavery was a sin, but the slaveholder might not always 
be guilty, and if church unity and church extension were to be secured 
in the South, some concessions must be made. Then, too, there was 
undoubtedly the hope that concessions and fraternal intercourse ii. pub- 
lic assemblies and in Christian work would win the confidence of the 
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slaveholders, and perliaps prepare the way for the gradual removal of 
slavery ; and above all there was the cogent plea that compromise or 
division was the only present choice. The " half-loaf^^ argument was 
wielded most e£Pectaally, and here, especially, the " practical men " 
came to the front, while on the heads of the devoted Abolitionists were 
showered without stint the epithets " fanatics " and " visionaries." 

So much zeal for the slaveholders, and so much sacrifice of self-re- 
spect, not to say of conscience, surely deserved a better fate ; but all was 
in vain. The slaveholders scorned the compromises, and ruthlessly 
rent asunder the great national churches and missionary societies. The 
Congregationalists, never numerous in the South, clung with great 
tenacity to their few churches, but at length surrendered them. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMPROMISES ABOUT CASTE. 

So ended the first chapter of humiliating and fruitless Church com- 
promises ; but a new chapter has begun to be written, and so far prom- 
ises to read just as the other did, both as to the facts to be recorded 
and the end that will be reached. Slavery is dead, but the son and 
heir and legitimate representative, race prejudice^ arises to take its 
place. This does not propose to remand the colored race back into 
slavery, but to hold them as inferiors, to be discriminated against as to 
equal rights and to bear with their color the perpetual ban of separation 
and degradation. This might be expected in the political world, bat 
not in the Church where " all are one in Christ JesusP And it would 
be a specially sad fact if the Church should be more tardy than the 
State in the recognition of the equal manhood of the two traces. 

One great effort in the present ecclesiastical struggle is to secure the 
reunion of the sundered Churches ; and, as in the case of slavery, other 
issues have been waived or compromised, leaving race-prejudice as the 
real point in the contest. Great have been the endeavors for harmony. 
Committees of Conference have been appointed, have met and con- 
ferred ; enthusiastic public meetings have been held ; conmiunion ser- 
vices have been celebrated jointly, and great feasts have been spread 
to welcome visiting delegations. But the South has been inflexible on 
the color-line. The Korthem leaders have made concessions, and Ib 
some instances have been ready to surrender the main point, but the 
mass of Northern Christians seem unwilling to deny the Saviour in the 
person of the man whose ostracism is demanded for no fault of his own, 
but only because God made him black. 

The Presbyterian Church (North) deserves special mention for hav- 
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ing, in the last General Assembly rejected a compromise that approved 
"the policy of separate churches, presbyteries and synods." The prize 
was nothing less than the ultimate reunion of the Northern and Soutiiem 
branches of that great Church. The leaders in the Church and in the 
Assembly were committed to it and warmly advocated it, but when the 
test vote came, it was rejected by an overwhelming majority 1 Ood 
grant that when the test comes for the Congregationalists they may 
show as much Jntck-hone ! The present stage of the controversy finds 
the Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians still divided, with little 
prospect of reunion. The Episcopalians in Sonth Carolina have sur- 
rendered on a compromise that permits the one colored minister in the 
Convention to remain in it, but utterly forbids the admission of any 
others. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISTS IN GEORGIA. 

The Oongr^ationalists are considering the question practically, but 
with a division of sentiment. Some stand firmly against all race dis- 
tinctions, while others are disposed to compromise on a plan that keeps 
the two organizations in Georgia still separated by the color-line, but 
that provides for the appointment of a few delegates from each, to 
fonn a new body that shall have charge of the interests of the denomi- 
nation and be represented in the National Council. 

We are not careful to criticise the details of this plan, nor are we anx- 
ious to secure any particular modification of them. The cardinal fact 
is that the plan itself keeps the two bodies in Georgia apart for no other 
assigned or assignable reason than race prejudice ; for who supposes for 
a moment that if these bodies were both white there would be this 
elaborate plan devised to touch each other with the tips of the fingers, 
instead of giving at once the whole hand-grasp of Christian fellowship ? 
And so long as this plan makes or retains the line of caste distinction 
or practically delays or evades its rejection, it is a compromise that 
should not be endorsed. But already the old pleas for compromise are 
urged in its behalf : 

1. It is said that this is a first step towards the ultimate — a bridge 
to facilitate a future coming together. But a bridge is not possible, 
nor if possible, necessary. There is no doubt that since the New Testa- 
ment was written there have been great improvements in bridge build- 
ing, both mechanical and theological ; but between equal manhood on 
one side and race prejudice on the other, " there is a great gulf fixed," 
and no bridge can span the chasm. The Negro must surrender his 
manhood or the white man his prejudice. There is no half way. But 
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when either is surrendered, there is no gulf, and no bridge is needed. 
If the Negro will take his place as an inferior, he and the wlute man 
can ride on the same seat in a buggj : if the white man will sarrender 
his prejudice, the Kace-Problem is settled. Which shall be surrendered 
— the manhood or the prejudice i The Congregational churches have no 
doubt on that question, and if we are to educate men in right principles 
we must stand firmly upon them ourselves. To begin with a compromise 
is to yield the very point at issue. 

2. But now also the opposite tack is taken. We are told that 
race prejudice is a fixed fact — that the Southern people will never 
yield, and that hence if we are to plant Congregational churches in the 
South at all, we must compromise. And once more we have with us 
the " practical men," who claim to take common sense views, and they 
urge us again to be content with the " half-loaf ." But this comproxniee 
" half -loaf " is very much like the famous " little book " that John ate 
that was indeed in the mouth " sweet as honey " but afterward proved 
to be exceedingly " bitter." The truth is that this half-loaf, and Eph- 
raim's " cake not turned " and the drink that was " lukewarm, neither 
hot nor cold," constitute a very unhealthy diet for Christian people. 
The past has its lesson by which we ought to have profited ; and it will 
be a shame if, with all our experience, we are found to need the reproof 
that " when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that some 
one teach you again which he the Jirst principles of the oracles of OoiT 

We have to deal once more, in the history of this nation, with the 
precious interests of the poor and neglected, and we must guard against 
past mistakes. The issue before us is a square one, and no dodging and 
no compromise will meet the case. We plead now for eight millions of 
freemen as we once plead for four millions of slaves. God is their 
Father, Christ is their Redeemer and the Church must recognize their 
equal manhood. We hold with the Christian Union that : " It were bet- 
ter far that the Northern Church should not go with its missionary 
work into the South at all, than that it should go with a mission which 
strengthens the infidelity that denies that God made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth for to dwell together." 



The Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches North resist all 
overtures for separating the colored and white people in churches and 
ecclesiastical bodies in the South. The Episcopal Church, in Virginia and 
South Carolina at least, have consented to the separation on the color-line. 
The Congregationalists will soon decide the position they will take. Will 
they range themselves with the Episcopalians now standing alone ? 
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INDIAN CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 

The public has been made aware through the press recently that the 
United States Government aids the Roman Catholics to support 2,098 Indian 
pupils and assists all Protestant denominations in the support of only 1,146 
pupils. Why is this discrimination, and who is to blame for it ? If the 
Roman Catholics give for plant, teachers* salaries, etc., an amount propor- 
tionately greater than that given by the Protestants, then the Protestants 
have themselves only to blame, and the difficulty can be remedied by their 
giving an equal amount. But if, on the other hand, the Government gives 
in proportion more to the Roman Catholics than it does to the Protestants, 
then the Government is showing a wholly unjustifiable partiality. Figures 
are in order on this subject. Who will furnish them ? 



A MINISTER'S TESTIMONT. 

" I have just been reading the American Missionary for August with 
profound interest. I rejoice with you that the * figures are still improving '. 

" Your ' practical thoughtful friend ' is a suggestive example for us all. 
I am not surprised that this year he * has doubled his special contribu- 
tion.* 'Nothing succeeds like success,* is true also of achievement in 
bringing ourselves to give to the Lord of what he is constantly giving to us. 

"I thank God for the simple, but singular and noble justice done by 
that judge and jury in Chicago who maintained the civil rights of brother 
Smith. 

" Mrs. Regal's paper on 'The Local Society,* seemed to me full of ex- 
cellent suggestions. One in particular, that of a birthday offering contain- 
ing a cent for every year of age, is eminently practical, and conducive to 
surprising results. How better can we set up our Ebenezer than by thus 
saying from our purses as well as from our hearts, * Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us ' ? 

** Finding it is best for myself to * strike while the iron is hot,' I sit 
down at once to send you a check. The signal mercy of the Lord enables 
me to make my offering of dollars instead of cents, and has put so many 
benefits already into the fraction of the current year that it may be reck- 
oned as a complete year. How small an acknowledgment does even a 
dollar seem for a year of life, with all its escapes from peril and all its ex- 
perience of good! What a refreshing addition to the resources of the 
church would result if each professing Christian would give such a birth- 
day offering of one cent for each year of life ! May the Lord fill us all 
with the spirit of him who gave himself unto the death for us. 

" I pray earnestly that the American Missionary Association may con- 
tinue to enlarge, and its work to prosper.** 
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NOTB8 BT THB WAT. 

ST msTBioT aaoBiTAmT a j. btdib. 
White Men and Red Men. 

*• THB ROUND UP I 
nfTBBKSTIHG HIGH 80HOOL OOMMSNOIMXHT SXBBOISIS LAST NIGHT.*' 

The above was the characteristic heading in a Dakota paper of an edito- 
rial notice of the closing exercises of their High School. Everything takes 
its color from the peculiar condition of society. A rubber overcoat is a 
*' slicker," and a native pony is a "broncho." Not so inappropriate, either, 
is the term " The Round Up," for the closing exercises of a school year. 
It ought to be the round up, a complete circle or sphere of successful work 
and accomplishment, so far as that period of school-life is concerned. The 
white men of Dakota are changing perceptibly, I think, in their feelings 
toward the red men among them, or among whom they are. A sense of 
responsibility for their Christianization seems to have taken possession of 
the minds of the intelligent Christian people. One is impressed with the 
abundance of church buildings in these small white settlements. In one 
small village of perhaps five hundred people, I counted eight Protestant 
churches. With Christian churches so numerously planted as they arc in 
these new Western States, we may hope for large help from them in the 
Indian work of the Association, before many years. They are now falling 
into line in this great work. I rode on one side of the Missouri River for 
many miles among the white settlements. Afterwards I rode on the other 
side of the river a long distance among the Indian villages, and could not 
help but contrast the condition of life of the two. The Government rela- 
tions differ materially. If the supplies were withheld from the Indians, and 
they were compelled to take land in severalty, and not hustled over the 
prairie every month or two weeks for meat, sugar and coffee, I think the 
change for the better would be perceptible in a twelvemonth. There is 
general hopefulness on the part of the missionaries among the red men, 
now that two Christian men stand at the head of the Indian Department 

It was my privilege to take a cordial letter of greeting from Supt Dor- 
chester of the Government Indian Schools to the A. M. A. missionaries at 
Santee Agency, Neb. It was an encouragement to these earnest toilers in 
this far-away field to know that there was appreciation on the part of the 
Government of the Christian work among these Indians. Great care, intense 
study, great deliberation of action will be necessary if these new Govern- 
ment officers succeed in bettering the condition of the red men, as they are 
doubtless sincerely desirous of doing. They must know what they are 
doing, before they do it. 

The Government schools which I visited furnished abundant evidence 
that considerable time would be necessary to correct the evils existing in 
these, and to make them what they should be before any radical policy could 
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be safely adopted by the Government in reference to contract missionary 
schools. The Roman Catholic influence seems to have been a dominant 
power in the control of these schools for some time. 

Wolf Chief, a Mandan Indian, called on me while at Fort Berthold and 
begged that his tribe be protected against a Catholic priest who, he said, 
wanted to compel them to send their children to a school that he proposed 
to establish near them. " We Mandans arc Congregationalists," said this 
Indian chief, "and we want to send our children to your mission." 
• « * 

Incidents both amusing and pathetic are of frequent occurrence in this 
Indian work. Such incidents throw light upon the inside life of the Indians 
and missionaries, and are often useful in the ** Monthly Concert," and so I 
record some of them here. 

" Chcrries-in-the-mouth," a somewhat aged and highly-painted Indian, 
was very much taken with one of the missionaries. He came to the Super- 
intendent of the mission and offered eight ponies for her, or, I believe, more 
correctly, said he would give eight ponies, if he had them. His affection 
was larger than his pocket-book, as is sometimes true of his pale-faced 
brother. 

« « • 

" Plenty Com " was a sweet little Indian girl, who attended the mission 
at Fort Berthold. She had won her way wonderfully into the hearts of the 
teachers, and when she died last spring, there were sorrowful hearts in the 
mission, as truly as in the Indian tepee. The parents had been reached 
also by the influence of the mission. They permitted the missionary to 
lay the body in a coffin. The Indians took up the little white casket and 
bore it to the boat in which it was to be taken across the Missouri River. 
The father rowed the boat, as the mother sat on the opposite bank waiting 
for her dead darling, and from the boat there went up the piteous wailing 
of the father, which was echoed back from the bank in the piteous wail of 
the mother. It was a sad, sad sight, and emphasized painfully the need 
of Christian instruction, that the hope of the Gospel may break through the 
superstitious darkness of these sad lives. 



BCHOBa 

An old man who teaches in the country heard we had a number of 
Sunday-school papers, and asked us if we had any " overtures of Sunday- 
school literature " to give him. 

One of the older boys was obliged to leave school to work. In the last 
prayer-meeting he attended he said: " It makes me feel very sorry when I 
think that next week my seat will be filled with my absence." 

Another prayed that he might walk more " citcumspotly before the 
world." 



JPoetry— Items from the IHeld. 



'FRBBLT TB HAVB RBCBIVBD, FRBBLT OIVB.' 

(WfittmM • Mimiomrp Oomtri hOii^ 0$ iiUmrm^ of 0$ A. M. A.) 



Bo free are the gifts of beayen, 
So many the blearingB which fall. 

That, should we attempt to count them 
We could not number them alL 

For God is a generous Glrer. 

Who sows with a liberal hand 
Shall reap a bounteous hanrest 

And gather the fruits of the land. 

For *tis God that gires the increase, 
And oft it*s a <* hundred fold," 

And men are reaping in many ways 
Aside from lands and gold. 

Bluuull, Ms. 



The blessings of home and fireside, 
Of friendship, of books, of health, 

Of knowledge, of church, of worship, 
All these are a part of oar wealth. 

But off in the sunny Southland, 
In a part of our country large, 

Are «M0df, which with us are b Umi ng i ^ 
And to us there comes this charge :— 

Pnei^ Ttotimtd atrt Qo^i wuraim; 

Andnow wiUye finely gli04f 
It will be a glorious miMion 

To help a nation live. 



THE SOUTH 



ITEMS FROM THB FIBZJ>, 

BT FOLD SUPBRDfTINDIlfT F. ■. JSKKDia. 
NEW CHURCHES. 

Two new Congregational churches in connection with our work com- 
pleted their organization with communion services on Sunday, September 
I St. Both were organized by Northern people who have settled in the 
South in places which are likely to grow by immigration from the North. 
One is in Roseland, La., and is under the pastoral care of Rev. C. S. Shat- 
tuck. It starts with eleven members. 

The other is in North Athens, Tenn., and for the present is cared for 
by our general missionary, Rev. G. Stanley Pope. It begins with thirteen 
members. Both will come into the regular State organizations of Congre- 
gational churches. 

The First Congregational Church of Alco, Ala., was organized August 
2Sth, with twelve members. Rev. James Brown, a graduate of the last 
theological class at Talladega College, is the pastor. 

At Fort Payne, Ala., the first steps were taken August 21st toward the 
organization of a church. It was voted to complete the organization as 
soon as possible. Rev. Geo. S. Smith, recently of Raleigh, N. C, has gone to 
Fort Pa)me to take charge of the work. 

NEW CHAPEL. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church of New Decatur, Ala., aided by 
the American Missionary Association, is erecting a chapel which is to be 
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used as a church until the congregation shall become larger and wealthier. 
This church has been organized by Northern people who have gone to 
this new and growing town to make their homes. It is connected with 
the Central South Association of Congregational Churches. 

HYMN BOOKS WANTED. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church of New Decatur, Ala., greatly 
needs hymn books. It has a few copies of the " Songs of the Sanctuary/' 
but not enough to enable it to use them. Any church having copies of 
this book which are not needed in its service could scarcely do better with 
them than to send them to this courageous little church. 

From Crossville, Tenn., we have this appeal : " It would be esteemed a 
great favor if some church could furnish our people with a donation of 
hymn books for church singing. You may know of some church having a 
new supply of hymn books who would be pleased to give this poor flock 
on the mountains their old books. If so, they would be thankful, and 
highly appreciate the favor." 



▼▲CATION AT TOnaALOO. 

BT FiSLD gupnuMmrDniT m, & hall. 

Awake ? With the " Rat-a-tat Quir-r-k, tat-tat " of the great crimson- 
crested woodpecker hammering just for noisy fun on the wide cornice of 
the " mansion," with the summer sun shining in through the window, and 
the five o'clock bell pealing sharply from Strieby Hall, the seven sleepers 
would have to be awake and doing at Tougaloo University. 

The mercury is passing the 72° point at sunrise; but the morn- 
ing, as the sunshine sparkles on the dewy grass between the wide- 
spreading live-oaks of the grove, seems as cool as a morning on the Berk- 
shire hills. The wide-rolling plantation fields to the west give no hint of 
the long hot mid-day hours when the cotton revels in a heat that sends all 
animate nature to the deepest coverts. 

The Tougaloo grounds are a paradise for all feathered life. The quail 
with their cheery " Bob White " whistle in the kitchen garden, following in 
plain sight the boys hoeing out the " grass." The blue-jays, martins and 
mocking birds render a trip to the Paris Exposition entirely unnecessary, 
if one wishes to hear all parties talk at the same moment and in unintelli- 
gible syllables. Curious, is'nt it, that these shy denizens of field and forest 
are so bold, in term as well as vacation time, where these colored lads and 
lasses congregate, for people of a low, brutal nature, incapable of any spark 
of generosity or ambition, are no friends to innocent nature. The papers 
that characterize the Negro as such, a creature unfit to live in a white 
man's country, cannot be blinded by prejudice ! 
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What of the human life at Tougaloo ? College is out ; the teachers are 
in the far North. Miss Emerson, Preceptress of the Girl's Hall ; Mr. 
Hitchcock, Treasurer ; Mr. Klein, Superintendent of the Farm ; and Mr. 
Kennedy, Superintendent of Carpentry ; and Mr. McKibban, borrowed from 
Macon school, are present to supervise the necessary work, for Tougaloo 
cannot be closed a day. With its farm and forest and its shops, it is to 
become for the Southwest what Hampton is for the Eastern South. May 
the Lord prompt some of his stewards to make investments here which 
will bring in a ten-fold interest for the nation and for heaven! 

The dining-hall shows a number of tables well filled at meal times. 
Most interesting are the ten little girls whom Miss Emerson has taken to 
brihg up to womanhood with habits of industry and economy, and with 
characters pure and joyous. Each day has its routine for them ; the bed- 
room, the dining-room, the kitchen, the sewing-room, the lesson hour, the 
play time and the period for personal advice and religious instruction, have 
their appropriate but never-forgotten place. 

There are a dozen of the large girls, young women who do the wash- 
ing, ''clean house," cook the daily meals and can fruit from the garden 
and orchard for the Sunday-night dish of sauce during the coming year. 
Part of these are girls in the regular domestic course, a few are kept to 
work for their board and instruction rather than have them obliged to go 
into the cotton fields at home under unscrupulous overseers. These girls 
have a long, busy day, for the work needed to keep any one of the great 
boarding schools in efficient operation would surprise any one of our con- 
tributing friends who has never been " thro' the mill." 

The boys — /iU/€ fellows some of them only seventy-two inches tall in 
their bare feet — comprise the regular students in the industrial courses ; the 
baker, the butcher or meat boy, the irrepressible John boy of all work 
about the kitchen ; then the stock, the farm, the carpenter and blacksmith 
apprentices, together with several kept for general help, for work of an un- 
usual magnitude was to be undertaken this vacation. 

The Girl's Hall, a great three story building with seven thousand five 
hundred square feet of ground plan, had been slowly settling into this 
treacherous alluvium, which is three hundred feet deep to the first sand 
and gravel, until the building was in danger of falling. Southern contractors 
advised taking it down because it could not be safely repaired. But the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association's force was equal to the emergency. The weight, 
with the resulting strains and thrusts, was calculated. Concrete footings 
of sufficient area were planned, brick piers and heavy timbering were skill- 
fully placed, and the building will stand stronger than new and much im- 
proved in plan. 

If these youths, who pulled on the forty-eight great ** jack-screws," 
lifting and blocking up the building section by section, who excavated ex- 
actly to the surveyor's stakes, who mixed concrete and mortar, who framed 
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and handled the huge " hard pine " timbers, who earnestly undertook what- 
ever was told them — for this was new and strange work — if these youths 
had not been '* Negroes," the outside world would have been glad to pic- 
ture them in magazine and review. 

The writer has had a long experience as master of a boy's boarding 
school in the North, situated in a village which also contained a young 
ladies' seminary. Had those young people been as sober and in earnest 
as these dusky-skinned ones, as free from midnight mischief, how many 
weary vigils would he have escaped! 

The religious life at Tougaloo does not cease with term time. Two or 
three young men go out to hold Sunday services in the country cabins, the 
Sunday-school is full and the older ones serve as teachers, for many chil- 
dren come in from surrounding fields, making a school of nearly one hun- 
dred teachers and pupils. The young people's society meeting each Sun- 
day afternoon, and the prayer meetings on Sunday and Wednesday evenings 
are characterized by a quiet, earnest Christianity, that would do credit to 
any circle in our Northern States. 



FROM ▲ TBACHBR IN THB TBNNBSSBB MOUNTAINa 

Let me tell you of the general interest manifest in several of the coun- 
ties west and north of us in attending this school. One of our students has 
visited many cabins over the mountains during his vacation, and finds 
school advantages very scarce and poor. He finds poverty and degra- 
dation, and ignorance of the world and of books. Some of the people arc 
still using the old-time method of kindling their fires by fiint and steel in- 
stead of matches. He has met many young people who are thirsting for 
books and school, has also found numbers who have struggled up through 
the darkness and have become teachers in their own neighborhood, " the 
blind leading the blind." Such almost invariably wish to come to our 
school and say they shall be here as soon as their schools close. Many 
are too poor to come. This is true of a number of young girls who would 
come if they could work their board or in any possible way pay for it. 
Whoever will provide funds to meet the expenses of these neglected girls, 
and place them in our school and prepare them for the future duties of 
life, will be doing an angelic work, and in the end will do the greatest good 
that can be done to this people. Very much of the money spent for this 
mountain people will be the same as thrown away if this effort is not made 
to educate the girls. 

The natives are having their big yearly meetings and lively times shout- 
ing and actually chasing each other in and around their log churches to 
pull them to the " mourner's bench," and, in their wild efforts, they upset 
stove pipes and benches. It is so much like a circus that everybody runs 
to the big meetings. 



Signs of Progress. 



BiaNS OF PROaRBBB. 

BT PBML B. 0. HnCBOOOK. 

Every little while, some article giving ultra views of " The Problem," 
gets into the papers, sometimes painting a roseate-hued picture, and again 
some one, who does not find people of dusky hue all angels, writes that 
there is no hope ; that all experiments leading to intellectud and especially 
to moral elevation are failures ; and that she (as one wrote) is ready or al- 
most ready, " to throw away the Bible and advise the negroes to be honestly 
heathen." 

I will indicate a few plain signs of progress. The negroes are rapidly 
learning self-control. Six years ago, if a package was left in the hall over night, 
there would be signs in the morning that it had been meddled with. The 
contents might be all there — I have not found them greatly given to pecu- 
lation, from the first — ^but they did not seem to have the power to resist 
the temptation to peep. Now, this is never done ; a package of any kind 
may be left where it is freely accessible for weeks, and it will be untouched. 

The first time a fire occurred in our neighborhood, what a panic 
there was ! All were screaming and tearing about, trunks were dragged 
out of rooms, and one boy threw his out of a second story window. It was 
all we could possibly do to quiet them and restore order. Since then, there 
has been a fire so near as to scorch the rear fence and no panic, no screaming, 
hardly a student left his room. Formerly, on the receipt of bad news, as 
the intelligence of the death of a friend, it was not uncommon for one to 
have a fit of hysterics or something resembling it ; now, such news is received 
with deep feeling indeed, and with tears, but no hysterics or fit of any kind. 

There is, also, a grand growth in the sister virtue of gratitude. In this, 
they have more to overcome, probably, than in any other matter, for here 
they carry an inheritance of great weight, from the old slave days. Why 
should they be grateful ? What chance to exercise the feeling I It became^ 
like the eyes of the fish in the Styx of Mammoth Cave, useless, and to all ap- 
pearances disappeared. But the germ is there, and with light it will 
again come to the surface. 

I could cite scores of anecdotes. I will give but one, and I give this be- 
cause it also illustrates a most loveable trait of character which abounds 
among these people — sympathy for suffering. Mrs. H. and myself started 
one day, to drive from New Iberia to the Avery salt mine, some ten miles 
distant. It was Monday following a hard Sunday's work speaking ; it was 
as hot as days can be out in the Teche country, and when a little more 
than half way there, I was suffering from a terrific headache. We were too 
far to go back, and so drove on. Arrived at the " Island," we drove, as di- 
rected, to the boarding house, seeking a place where I could at least 
lie down, to find only a shed filled with tables, where the men ate, going 
elsewhere to sleep. I asked Mrs. H. to drive on and, holding on behind the 
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carriage, was groping my way along, more dead than alive, when I heard a 
voice cry out, *' Why, howdy, Professor, how ever came you here ? " Glad 
was I to hear a friendly voice. It was that of a young girl who had been, 
some months before, a visitor at the University, and to whom I had given a 
little book and spoken some friendly words. My bread came back to me — 
a whole loaf for a crumb. All day long, she and her mother, who left her 
wash tub to attend to me, worked over my miserable head. A mile and 
more she ran in the burning sun for ice, and no herb that grew on " Petit 
Anse " from which a decoction could be made, was left untried, until ice, 
herbs, and a tough constitution prevailed, and I was able to ride home. I 
offered pay, but it was almost indignantly refused. I wish space would 
allow me to tell a hundred stories to illustrate their kind-heartedness, not 
only to each other, but to strangers, and even to their old masters and 
mistresses. 

Their Christian faith is something wonderful. It has been my blessed 
privilege to be at the bedside of several young people as the death angel 
hovered near, and nowhere did I ever feel so near the pearly gates. Such 
pure faith and perfect confidence, such perfect resignation, one could al- 
most hear the rustle of the wings as Azrael bent down to take the sweet 
spirit home. 

They have gained much in stability of character. Frivolity and silly 
nonsense are not the rule. Our boys and girls who go out to teach, carry a 
load of responsibility with them. Some of the parishes have been almost 
entirely transformed by their work. Three of our boys last summer built 
the school houses in which they taught, the people contributing time, lum- 
ber and money, and they are the only school houses in the State, outside of 
the large towns, that were built for, or are fit for, the purpose. Two of 
them have halls above for meetings, are fitted up with blackboards, desks, 
etc. The stories our boys tell of their efiforts to introduce modem appli- 
ances and methods, remind me of those I used to hear from the old veterans 
Barnard, Camp, and others, of their struggles in the early days in Con- 
necticut. 

They have grown in cleanliness and industry beyond expression. When 
I first came here, it was sometimes harder to get a bit of work done than to 
do it myself. Now, it is a pleasure to work with them. 

In nothing, perhaps, has there been so great a gain as in the habit of 
reading. The progress in this is simply astonishing, and cannot be de- 
scribed in a few words. Seven years ago, there was hardly a reader in the 
school. Now, many of our young people come to my library and, looking 
over my books, talk of them and their authors as intelligently as young 
people of the same age in Massachusetts would. 

I conclude by saying that, in this far-away corner^ God has greatly 
blessed the efforts made by faithful teachers, and there is every cause for 
encouragement and hope. 
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Another of our educated, consecrated and useful colored pastors has 
passed away. Rev. Welbom Wright, pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church of Lawrence, Kansas, died at his home, August 14th, of consump- 
tion. He was bom in South Carolina, and had been pastor of the church 
in Lawrence over six years. He was a man of thought, earnest in his con- 
victions, and had acquired a large influence over his own people. His 
church had prospered greatly under his care. 

He won the esteem of the white people. Two years ago he was elected 
a member of the Board of Education of the city, and proved himself to be 
a man of good judgment in practical affairs. His funeral was attended by 
Rev. Dr. Cordley, Rev. R. B. Parker and Rev. A. N. Richards. He was 
Secretary of the Minister's Meeting of Lawrence, and resolutions of warm 
commendation and sympathy for his family were passed by that body, and 
also by the Board of Education of Lawrence. 



We have just learned that Mr. A. J. Berger, formerly industrial teacher 
at Macon, Georgia, died at Claremont, Virginia, September 2d, at the age 
of sixty-six years. 

News has also come to us of the death of Miss J. P. Bradshaw, a former 
teacher at Tougaloo University, Miss. For five years she bravely battled 
for life, but finally died of consumption. 



STUDENT'S LETTER. 



▲ BIT OF BXPBRIBNCB. 

BT A TALLAOBOA 8 T Ul) m T. 

Not long since I was forcibly reminded of the work and worth of the 
schools of the American Missionary Association by witnessing the services 
in a church. In a room large enough to comfortably seat one hundred 
were fully two hundred and fifty, and a large crowd hovering about the door. 
There was abundance of singing and praying. The songs were mostly on 
the solo and chorus style — ^not set to music, what we call plantation or 
" made-up songs." While singing, the leader adds new words to suit his 
fancy and emotional fervor ; thus the song often undergoes several changes 
of words in the course of a few months, all the time retaining the same tune. 
This is what is meant by " made-up songs." Among those of my people in 
whom the emotional tide runs high this kind of singing is very popular. 

In that meeting, while singing the last part of each song the audience 
would rise and turn their backs toward the pulpit. One started the prayers, 
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but soon the multitude of voices made it impossible to know who was lead- 
ing or what was being said. The minister came in late. He slowly turned 
the pages of the Bible until he found his text. With a murmuring voice he 
read a few verses and began preaching. Moving off slowly, like an express 
train, he soon gathered a rapid motion of body and a furious rattling of 
words. With head down and the white of his eyes turned upward he kept 
up a constant spitting and walking for forty or forty-five minutes. All the 
while the hearers responded with thrilling animation. The sermon over, 
the singing was started as before for a long jubilee. A few nights ago, at 
such a meeting, not far from the writer's church, a young woman so muti- 
lated her head while going through a muscular jubilation, that she had to 
go to the doctor to have her head repaired. 

Less than a quarter of a mile away was another audience, not one-fourth 
as large as the one referred to above, with an educated preacher, worship- 
ing in the spirit with the propriety and with the gentleness of the gospel. 
So unlike was the deportment and so different was the character of the two 
audiences that but for their common color one might have thought that 
they were composed of two distinct races. The question may be asked, 
what makes the difference ? They are the same people, worshiping the 
same God out of the same Bible. Education and the lack of it make the 
difference. 

The conduct of audiences like the first here spoken of seems to vary 
with the style of the speaker. I once preached to such a congregation. 
Their behavior was orderly. During the sermon their responses were a 
few amens. Knowing their habit in worship, I was somewhat annoyed 
with the thought that I was muzzling their feelings and the sooner I got 
through the gladder they would be. That class of people have a way of 
calling the minister ^* Cold water preacher," if he does not preach them 
into something like a spell of hallucination. Their composure led me to 
believe that I would earn the title. Still I endured, and endeavored to give 
the plain truth plainly and earnestly ; having a strong feeling that as I was 
in authority I must command in the right way. After dismission, many said 
to me, " You gave us the pure word and we enjoyed it." " That's what we 
need," said another. I was heartily invited to come again. I find now 
I am welcome with that people. 

" The fields are white already to harvest." Great is the opportunity of 
the rich and enlightened churches. The helpfulness of our schools to my 
people and to the country, is beyond calculation. Our missionary schools 
are like so many lighthouses along this dark belt of the Union. Their 
light is being reflected by thousands of colored youth who without these 
schools would have grown up in gross ignorance. 

This brings to mind an incident of my life, which now I believe was 
providential. Seventeen years ago, when my education was very limited, 
while working in a restaurant, I visited Talladega College and was deeply 
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impressed with the school, and the intelligence and advancement of the boys. 
I decided that I would enter school immediately, and did so, though my 
money was scarce and a few weeks before I had agreed to continue work in 
the restaurant at twelve dollars per month, board and bed furnished. That 
was good wages for a boy of my age, but I know now that giving it up and 
going to school was a thousand times higher wages for me. I felt my im- 
perfections so keenly then I was ashamed to talk to the boys in the col- 
lege. The stimulation for an education, which I received on that visit to 
Talladega College has never left me. I regard it most fortunate for an 
ignorant young man to visit our best schools. 



THE INDIANS 



FORT TATBSy DAKOTA. 

MUB M. 0. OOLUm. 

During the recent measles epidemic a large number of children died on 
the Agency. At this village, a little child had been conjured until they 
thought it was dying, and then they sent for me. I found the poor little 
one all bruised with the hands of the conjurer. I showed the mother how 
to bathe it, and I poulticed the throat and sent Josephine over again to 
change the poultice, and she reported the child as breathing quietly. The 
next morning the swelling had gone down and the baby seemed much bet- 
ter ; all day it continued to improve, and the next day sat up and ate rice 
soup which I carried it. The mother said, " She is well now ! " I said, 
" O, no, she is not ; keep her in the house three days and I will visit her, 
then she will be well perhaps." If an Indian is not in a dying condition, 
they do not consider anything the matter. So, after I left, she took her 
child out and walked about two miles. The child caught cold, and that af- 
ternoon grew worse. They had an Indian to conjure it, and it died imme- 
diately. They sent for me to come and pray with them. Josephine went 
for Elias, and we went to the desolate home. The baby had been dead an 
' hour and was closed up in a box, the grandfather singing a mourning song, 
the mother wailing, " O my daughter, my daughter, I loved her and she 
has left me." Over and over again she cried out in her sorrow. The 
grandmother had cut her flesh, and the streams of blood running down 
from her hair over her face only made all seem more desolate, and more 
weird and terrible. They were trying to be Indians, and yet they had 
asked for me to come. I suppose it was to give the child the full benefit 
of both religions, so that there should be no mistake in the future world 

My Bible class now numbers ten ; six of them are candidates for 
church membership. One of them spoke very nicely at our last prayer 
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meeting. Among other things he said : " No man can kill God's Word. It 
will live and his church will grow. We have tried to kill it in this village, 
but look at it now. It has taken hold of us, and we who have fought 
against it are now its followers. No man can kill God, because he alone is 
the creator of life, and it is only foolish to try to stand upon his word and 
keep it down. The Indian customs fall before the Word of God wherever 
the Bible has gone. My friends, stop fighting against God, believe on him 
and rejoice." This is Wakutemani (Walking Hunter) whom I named 
Huntington Wolcott for Mr. Wolcott of Boston. Because he said he 
wanted a long name and the name of a good man, I combined the two. 
He is now ambitious to become a teacher. He will be ready for an out- 
station whenever you are able to build one. He says they have already 
asked him to come up on Oak Creek to teach them, and I gave him a Bible 
and h3rmn books and primer, and he goes about reading and singing and 
praying for Christ. May he be indeed the Walking Hunter, going about 
seeking souls. God be with him to the end. 

Nearly all of our Indians signed the bill to open the reservation. John 
Grass took the lead. He is a very wise man, and a good one for an Indian 
who represents the wild Indians. I attended all the sessions of the Coun- 
cil except the last. I see by the papers that a Roman Catholic priest on 
this Agency says he touched the pen first, and that caused all the Indians 
to sign. Grass says he wants me to dispute that, that he refused to sign last 
year because he did not like the bill. This year, the Commissioners were 
men of brains and the bill was a better one, and was so explained that the 
Indians understood it, and that they of their own accord thought the best 
thing they could do was to sign it, that the said priest had no power or in- 
fluence over them whatever. He said, " Tell our friends this for me, and 
tell them the Commissioners know that we signed it of our own will because 
we believed it was for the good of our people." I told him I would write 
it East. 



The Instability of the Indian. — It used to be a proverb among the 
Indians that "The white man is very uncertain." The following brief ex- 
tract from the letter of a missionary among the Indians not only shows that 
the Indian is unstable, but illustrates the difficulty of fixing the Indians in 
a given locality and at steady work: 

The CommiasioDer was at the other day, and our Indiana had a chance to 

iign, and almost all of them did so, but still to many of them the opening seems an evil. 
I am afraid they are not going to maintain their places in the face of settlement hy the 
whites. Already six families have slipped away to the Indian Territory, and I shall not 
be much snrprised if in the next two years a considerable majority of them go; and 
stm it is about as difllcult to tell what an Indian will do, as it is to forecast western 
weather. I think they have never done so well in farming as this year, hut one case 
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will Ulostrate how tmstable they are. One man told three yoang horMS for abool half 
what they were worth. He had*about eight acres of wheat, twelve acres of corn, and 
an acre of oats, all of whlch^he abandoned to go Soath, though all his crops woe Tery 
fine and had been well wwked by hSmMlf, 



THE CHINESE. 



OX7R CHINB8B IN CHINA. 

BT EST. w. a rOMD, D.a 

This is an old theme, but it presents fresh aspects from time to time. 
I am quite sure that the readers of the Missionary will be interested in 
these extracts from three comparatively recent letters: 
"My Dear Pastor: 

" Since I left for my home, I am perfectly well and safe. I am very 
glad that I havn't got any persecution come to me. I told my parents the 
first thing when I reached my home that I don't worship the idols and the 
ancestors when I marry. They did Hot say anything except, * Do what 
you please,' and then I thought I could stop the bride to worship too. 
They said, * She couldn't,' [/. e. could not be prevented from worshiping]. 
In the day I married, when the bride worship the ancestors the spectators 
called me saying, * Mr. Fung Jung, go, worship with the bride.' My 
mother answered them, ' That is all right, he did worship.' Two days 
after, the news that I did not worship the ancestors reached my wife's 
parents. They immediately send a woman to me and asked me what was 
the matter I did not worship the ancestor. I explained to her as well as I 
could and then she went home. Though I stay very firm for Jesus Christ, 
I am very sorry that I could not convert my family yet. Do pray for me 
and for those who do not know Christ." 

It may be remarked in explanation of this somewhat singular toleration 
of Fung Jung's faith and conduct as a Christian, that he had been a mer- 
chant for two or three years before he returned, and in comparison with 
his relatives at home, and perhaps with the average of returning Chinese, 
was a prosperous and somewhat well-to-do man. And it is often remarked 
that if a son or a brother can get good luck in California he may have 
whatever religion he pleases. That is what Chinese religion is for — its 
sole utility^ — to get for its patrons good luck, and if this is gained, and the 
son or brother has money to divide, his religion will be accepted as satis- 
factory, on the ground that it has worked well in his case. 

JOE JET IN SEARCH OF A MISSIONARY. 

Joe Jet is the Christian merchant (once a helper in our mission) to 
whom wa s entrusted by our brethren the task of inaugurating their mis- 
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sionary work in the districts from which they came. The letter from him 
that I am about to quote reached me some months ago. ** I have crossed 
the stormy ocean and safely reached my country. I have seen Tsing Ki, 
Fung Foo and all my friends at Hong Kong. God protected me. And we 
talked about our missionary society, how we should go on. Then we 
agree to try to have one good Christian brother, his name Moo Hing Shing. 
He can both preach and teach. We know he is belonging to the Presby- 
terian Church, but we desired to employ him. Then I left Hong Kong 
and went home to see my parents, wife and all my relatives. I stay home 
ten days, then take my way, go to find where Moo Hing Shan is. I go 
through the chapel of Kong Moon, then San Wao city, and then got to San 
Ching Fan and inquire how to get my way to see Moo Hing Shan. The 
preacher at that chapel say, he's in Nor Foo Market, and so, finally, I meet 
him there. I then talk over the new story with him. He like very well 
to work in our society, but he had teached and preached in that place 
seven years and all these brethren and scholars cannot leave him. The 
missionary say he could not let him leave, because he is a true Christian — 
not one to begin believing and then stop. He cannot decide yet. He 
will think about it. If he sure he cannot leave there, then we find 
another." 

A third letter is from a brother who has recently returned from China. 
It speaks of good news he has received from home — news of the baptism 
of six persons — one man and five women. About some of these women 
our brother knows something, and says: "One of the women was about 
sixty years of age. Her brother was a Christian and a preacher, and 
through her brother she gain to be a Christian. After this she encoun- 
tered many trials, especially with her son's wife. Her son was in Califor- 
nia, and his wife and two children lived with his mother. After she be- 
came a Christian both the children died. Their mother quarrel with her 
because she will not worship the idols. Then her brother, the preacher, 
died. Then she herself was taken very sick. We miss her three Sabbath 
days. That time no Chinese preacher was there, and only myself and, 
perhaps, one or two Christian brothers with me at the chapel. So I ask 
one of them to go with me to see for what cause she was absent. She 
lived about five miles from my place. We reach the village, meet a young 
man outside the village, ask him 'where is the Christian woman's house ? ' 
He said to us, * Follow me.* So we follow him straight to her house and 
that young man live there. So I found she was sick. Three women were 
in the house, one of them the son's wife. These women said to us, * If she 
not be a Christian you would not come to her.' My answer, * Certainly 
not ; if I not a Christian myself I would not come here.' So I begin to have 
a little talk to them and tell them who is the true God and how much God 
love us all, and how Jesus died for us. After this I gave them a prayer. 
They felt very much pleased to hear it. They gave me some present to 
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take home, and soon the woman got all well. Then she went with her 
brother's widow to Hong Kong and leave her son's wife at home. Then 
she also became a Christian woman, very faithful, although a great many 
people make fun of her and use many bad words about her. She must be 
one of the five baptized." 

Another letter from a Chinese brother tells me, " My wife one time, 
with the Chinese women, keep Sabbath day. So I am very glad. When I 
was at home my wife say she too young to be Christian and afraid the peo- 
ple would make fun of her. I told a Chinese preacher's wife in China to 
try to get her. I hope she will be led the Christian way." 

Surely the leaven, though little, is working in China, and though it be 
hid in a great mass of meal, it will not cease its working till the whole is 
leavened. " China for Christ ! " this our motto, and this our prayer. 



BUREAU OF VVrOMAN'S WORK. 



MOB D. B. KMBBSON, BBOBITART. 



WOMAN'S BTATB OROANIZATIONB 

CO-OPKRATING WITH THX AmSBIOAN M1S8IONABT ASSOOIATION. 



Ml.— Woman's Aid to A. M. A., Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Mn. C. A. Woodbury, Woodfords, Me. 

Vt.— Woman's Home Mlas. Union, Seoretary, 
Mrs. Ellen Osgood, Montpelter, Yt. 

CONN.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mn. S. M. Hotchkifls, 171 Capitol Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

*MAfi8. and R. I.— Woman's Home Miss. Associa- 
tion, Secretary, Mies Natalie Lord, Boston,Maae. 

N. Y.— Woman's Home Mlaa. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. William Spalding, Salmon Block, Syra 
case, N. Y. 

Ala.— Woman's Missionary Union, Secretary, 
A^lss & & Erans, Birmingham, Ala. 

M188.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Miss 
Sarah J. Humphrey, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Tknn. and Ark.— Woman's Missionary Union of 
Central South Conference, Secretary, Miss 
Anna M. CahUl, NashyiUe, Tenn. 

La.— Woman's Miss. Union, Secretary, Miss Jen- 
nie Fyfe« 480 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Fla.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park, Fla. 

Ohio.— Woman's Home Misa Union, Secretary, 



IKD.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. W. B. Mosaman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

III.— Woman's Home Misa Union, Secretary,Mrs. 
C. H. Taintor, 151 WaShingtan St, Chicago, ni. 

Minn.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secretary, 
Miss Katharine Plant, 9651 Portland Ayenne, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Iowa.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Miss Ella E. Marsh, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Kansas.— Woman's Home Miss. Society, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Q. L. Bpps, Topeka, Kan. 

Mioh.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary B. Warren, Lansing, Mich. 

Wis.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Matter, Brodhead, Wis. 

Nib.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secretary, 
Mrs. L. F. Berry, 784 N. Broad St., Fremont,Neh. 

Colorado —Woman's Home Miss. Union, Secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. M. Packard, Pueblo, Colo. 

South Dakota.— Woman's Home Miss. Union, 
President, Mrs. T. M. Hills, Sioux Falls ; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. R Dawes, Redfleld ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. S. E. Flfleld, Lake Preston. 

North Dakota.— Woman's Home Miss Society, 
President, Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight ; Sec., Mrs. 
Silas Daggett, Harwood; Treas., Mrs. J. M. 
Fisher, Fargo. 



Mrs. Flora K. Regal, OberUn, Ohla 
*For the puri>ose of exact information, we note that while the W.H.M.A. appears in the list as 
a State body for Mass. and R. I., it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladles connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
funds fbr the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 
Care, howerer, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 
since vndmtgnated funds wUl not rmeh tM. 
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The Woman's Meeting of the American Missionary Association will 
be held in connection with the Annual Meeting, on Thursday afternoon, 
October 31st, in the New England Church, Chicago, 111. Missionaries will 
be present from the work among the colored people and the mountain 
whites in the South, and also from the Indians, to give descriptions of their 
life on their mission fields. We would again urge a full representation of 
ladies from all the churches. 



In connection also with the Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and by their invitation, there will be an all-day Mass 
Meeting of Women's Home Missionary Unions in the New England Church, 
Chicago, October 29th. Every State Union is urged to send represen- 
tatives. 



OLIMPSEB FROM THB FIELD. 

SCHOOL LIFE. 

I think you could not find a busier company of young people anywhere. 
As soon as one task is accomplished, another is ready to be taken up, and 
this goes on from early morn till time for retiring. Going into the kitchen 
you will find a dozen or more girls, with bright and happy faces, doing the 
homely work of dish-washing and preparing the vegetables for dinner. In 
the laundry, you are greeted with as many more smiling faces, some singing, 
others telling funny stories, but all busy at their allotted work. The bell 
rings for school and you will see them flying from every direction, perhaps 
having taken a moment to smooth the hair, or arrange the dress. All out 
of breath they reach the school room, ready for the five hours' work with 
books, which is the same as any average school in the North. This work 
being accomplished, they are off to the farm, shops, the sewing room and 
the cooking class. Here they learn to prepare all substantial food which 
would be necessary for any table, and become initiated into the intricacies 
of bread, pie and cake-making. 

Our Sabbaths are not idle days either, for with Sunday-school, church 
service, and prayer meetings, our day is pretty well filled. Some of our 
girls are doing real missionary work by going out into the neighborhood, to 
relieve the sick, read to the old and infirm, and to carry food where it is 
needed. This they seem to enjoy, and it will, perhaps, prepare them for 
usefulness as they go out to work among their people. 

HOME LIFE. 

Perhaps, if I give you a glimpse into the home of one of our pupils, you 
can more easily understand what we have to work against among these 
people. In a miserable old hovel, of one small room, lives a family of eleven, 
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father, mother, five children, two pitiful little orphans, to whom the mother 
out of the kindness of her heart has given shel ter, and a young man and a young 
woman as boarders. The mother toils hard each day to furnish bread for the 
little ones, and does what she can to keep her family respectable. The 
father is what is termed, " no 'count." He has no regular employment, 
but, when so inclined, will chop wood, and thus earn a few dimes. Their 
house is lighted by one small window, in which bunches of rags and papers 
supply the absence of glass. The room is heated by an old fire-place, which 
is crumbling to decay. The furniture consists of two straw beds covered 
with ragged quilts, a little pine table, aud four broken chairs. I need not 
tell you of the moral atmosphere which exists in such a home. Yet this is 
only a type of the home we see too often when we are making our round of 
calls. 

SACRIFICES FOR EDUCATION. 

Our school refuses none on account of age. Pupils are there, from the 
little three-year-old who attends the " Kinny-garten," as they call it, to those 
who are forty and fifty years old. I have been exceedingly interested in 
one woman who is now attending school in the primary room. She said 
to me : "I done sent my daughters through school and now I thought I 
would try and get a little education myself." 

One of the good brothers well expressed this idea of sacrifice on the 
part of the parents for the education of their children when he said, ** I 
only wants to be a stepping-stone for my children. If I can help them to 
rise higher than I have got, that is all I ask." 

One poor woman told me she spent less than a dollar per week for pro- 
visions for a family of eight persons in order to save money to keep her 
children in school. 

The oldest pupil in my school, a man over thirty years of age, said to 
me one day, " I wish I could have gone to school when I was young, for as 
a fellow grows older, his remembrance comes shorter." 



OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 



Two little girls, about eight and nine years old, have just been to my 
room. The older one said, " This yere chile wants a dress to wear to 
Sunday-school tomorrow, and her ma says if it don't fit she can cut it ofif 
and make it over." I found among the contents of the last barrel a pretty 
blue gingham that fitted. I am sure the one who sent the dress would have 
felt happy if she could have seen the glad look of the child as she received 
it. I found the older little girl was not attending any day-school, and 
when I asked her what she did to help at home, she replied, "I don't do 
nothing, but stay at home and tote wood and notice the house." 
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The children may be interested in a question asked by a little girl in 
the third grade. She said, " My pa wants I should ask you whe ther the 
children of Israel, that Moses led out of Egypt, were black people, or 
white people ? " 

I have been teaching nearly six weeks. The house is a cheap frame 
one with a fire-place at one end. It is supplied with five benches, two 
desks and a blackboard. On those small benches twenty-five or more 
children must be seated. It is hard to keep them busy, as very few have 
the books which they need. Many are just learning to read, and some of 
these are making excellent progress. 

At first it seemed as though the scholars would fight on the least provo- 
cation. If there had not been a few who had attended another of our 
schools, I do not know what I should have done, but those few did not 
fight. Their deportment in the school-room was also good. Now there is- 
scarcely any fighting. At first several brought tobacco to school, but it 
was not allowed to be used, and so is not brought now. 

One day a girl was at the board doing a simple sum in addition, three 
plus four; she put down nine as the entire sum. When I asked her what 
three plus four was equal to, she said " seven." I then asked her why she 
did not put that down; she said, " Dunno how to make aseben and so 'lowed 
dat would do." One young man has come to school but four half days,, 
yet he has learned to write his own name legibly and can read some. He 
could spell " right smart " before he came. 



RECEIPTS FOR AUGUST, 1889. 

♦ 

THB DAHIBL HAND FUND, 
For the Education of Coiored Feopie, 

Income for August, 1889, from tbe Ixrrested ftmdB $4,197 85 

Inoome preriottsly acknowledged 81,808 88' 

Total 188,499 71 



CURRENT RECEIPTS. 



MAINS, $46&b7. 



86.80 



Oontral OIL and 800 

Bath. Children's Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion, I Packages Books, e«x,/tor Sker- ^ 

BetheL Flis't Cong'. Oh. and Soo 18 48 

Brewer. Mrs. Catharine & Hardy (100 of 

which>br CMiMM jr. in CM.) 800 00 

Bridgton. Tirst Oong. Oh. and Soo 80 68 

OaeOne. Class Na 9 Trln. Bab. Bch., for 

aiudmU Aid, 7^fugaU>o U 1 70 

DennysTllle. Cong.Ch. 18 96 

Hampden. Oong.Ch 11 80 

Ltanington. Cong. Ch 9 00 

North Anson. ^Friend.".. 15 Oi) 

Portland. Seamens Bethel Ch 4160 

Baca First Pariah Ch 19 14 

Be a rs p o it . Vlrst Cong. Ch. 8168 

WellSL & KazweU SO 00 

Tarmonth. First Pariah Ch 60 00 



NBW HAMP8HIRB, 8717.68. 

Aoworth. Cong. 800 10 87 

Amherst Capt G. W. Bosworth 8 00 

Bedford. Milton B. George, M CUnton 

Chapel, TalUtdega C 100 

Durham. Cong.Ch 8186 

SastDerry. Fir8tCong.Ch , 8 88 

Hanorer. ** Susie's Birthday Gift" 6 00 

Littleton. Cong. Ch. 1186- 

Mount Yemon. Cong. Ch., to const Bmv, 

JOHKTBOBrg,L.M.... 60 00 

Nashua. First Cong Ch.,/br /ndfonif.. 61 50 

North Hampton. Cong. Ch. and 80a 17 00 

Pelham. Mn. B. W.^ler,/tor Fr0ight.., 8 00 

Rlndge. **AFriend.'* 100 

Salisbury. Cong. Ch 8 80 

Temple. Mrs. Lucy W. C. Keyes 40 

WestLebanon. Cong. Ch 16 96 

$810 08- 
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Cornish. Estate ot terah W. Westgate, by 
A. B. Wellman for Trustees Conf. Cb. 
of Ck>nUsti 17 60 

Mllford. Bstate of LydU H.Frost, by Al- 
bert Heald and Darld Heald, Bzeoo- 
tors 600 00 

$T87 5I 
Y£RMONT,$S4a88. 

Berlin. FlrstOonff.Cb tt 00 

Obarlotte. Oonf.Cb 90 60 

Hartford. X. Morris 100 00 

Higbgate. Oong. Ob 4 78 

Eutland. Cong.Cb 60 00 

Bbor^iain. Cong. Ob 19 00 

Tbetford. First Oong. Ob 6 0* 

Verxennea Cong. C^ 90 00 

WaUlngford. Oong. Ob. and 8oc 45 00 

Walliogford. »a M. T.,'* for MowUMn 

Work 9 00 

West lyywnsbend. Oong. Ob. and 8oc. . . 8 90 
Worcester. Ladies ot Oong. Ob., for Jfo- 

IfUoOi^Gm 5 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of Ver- 
mont, by Mrs. William P. Fairbanks, 
Trees: 

Mancbester. W. H.M 6 00 

Peaobam. Ladies 95 00 

Saint Jobnsbory. Ladles... 7 15 

87 16 

MASSA0HU8KTTB, 98,199.90. 

Ablngton. Sab. Sob. of First Oong. Ob. 

for «d,Tnd4anChM, Fort Borakotd,D«k. 9106 
Amesbory and Salisbury. Union Bran. 

Ob : 14 60 

Andorer. ** Friend," /br Oirto^A^niufory, 

MoMfi^Om 1,909 78 

Andover. Mrs. Pbebe A. Obandler, for 

Chtmdlor yormal aoh.jLeaclngton, Kp 488 99 

Bemardston. Oong. Ob 7 90 

Boston. ** Friends,** for Tougaloo 

U. 6000 

'•A Friend." 96 00 

Woman's Home Mlss*y 
Ass*n., /br /ndisn AA*p. 

OaMsIndHSok 15 00 

Neponset Sab. Sob. of Trinity 
Ob., on True Blue 
Cards, baL to const 
OHSsm Q. Babmbb 

L.M 8 00 

Boxbury. Walnut At. Cong. 

Ob 9r54 

895 54 

Boylston Center. Obarles T. Wbite 5 00 

Bradford. Cong. Ob. and Soc 87 01 

Cambridgeport. Steams Obapel 8 88 

Oampella Soutb Cong. Ob 100 00 

Obesterfleld. Cong. C^ 1076 

Conway. Cong. Ob „ 6 50 

CnrtlsTllle. Oong. Ob 90 80 

OurtlsTllle. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Ob., for 

Oak$,K,0 97 41 

Dalton. Mrs. Louise F. Crane, 50; Miss 

Clara L. Crane, 50, /br Tbuiratoo IT 100 00 

Bast Brldgewater. Union Sab. Sob., for 

StwUntAliLTeaiadoffaC 19 50 

Falmouth. Cong. Ob 89 68 

Hardwiok. Calylnlstlo Ob 9 96 

HayerbiU. Algernon P. Mlobols, for TO- 

Moon a amdjf. InoL 900 00 

Holden. Two Bbls. of O, and 8.45, by Miss 

M. A. Perry, Aw JfeLM«wvi/l«, Jf, C 8 46 

Holden. M. A. Perry 4 00 

HbUisUm. ''Bible Christians of Diet No. 

4." 60 00 

Lererett Y. P. & a B.. adl, for Orwnd 

FiMff, Tonn 11 qq 

Marsbfleld. First Oong. Ob. and Soo .... 181 88 
Millbnry. First Cong. Ob., (10 of wbioh 
fortlounimtn Work) 68 40 



MiUbury. M. D. Garfleld« 10; Unie M. 

Uarfleld,9 » 08 

Natloa. FirstCong.Ob ^ 190 00 

Newburyport. AFrlend^Ar/iNdtanJf:... 10 09 

Northampton. 8 00 

North WUbrabam. Oraoe Union Oh 17 00 

Peru. Rer.aw. PoweU ^ 8 00 

Preaoott Sab. Sob. of Cong. Oh 9 00 

Randolph. Miss Abby W. Turner 99 00 

Rerere. Miss Bmify M. Peok, BbL of C, 

«ibr Froigkt^ for Mmritm^ AUl 9 09 

Rlcnmond. Cong. Ob. 5 84 

Boyalston. ''Thank Offering from a 

mend.**/br OrMfMMod, & C 19 09 

SpringfleUL Mi8.0.aBunt ^ 10 99 

South Amherst. Oong.Oh 1100 

Uxbridge. William EL SiAemATB, baL 

to const himself L. M 90 00 

Wakefield. Y. P. & a B. of Cong. OH.... 16 88 
Wakefield. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Oh., baL 

to const GBOnei H.MAODOGKL.M..... • IT 
Warew Mr. Anderson's 8. 8. Class, /or 1m> 

<ltttH9Dk*p,amUmirormml9Dk 17 80 

Warren. Mrs. Joseph RamsdeU. for CM- 

nsooM § 08 

Warren. Ladles, Box of Bedding, eta; 

MraM.L. Hastings, 8. Ar r^HSkt^fatr 

Autttn^ Tkcoo 8 00 

Westtord. William Taylor. 5, /br /iMMsa 

jr. and 5 /brifotmlMnrorft 10 00 

Whateley.Cong. CIl, 19.84, and Sab. 8ch» 

10 n 84 

Winchestsr. Y. P. & a B., /nr Indtm 

aoh*p,jamUM Normal aok TO 00 

WoodsHolL Oong.Oh 8 80 

Worcester. Polly W. Ames and Geotge 

W. Ames 6 00 

. *'Donationa" 100 00 

. "A." 10 00 

Hampden Benerolent Assodatloii, by 

Charles Marsh, Treasurer* 

Huntington. Second. 19 68 

Mittlneague. 8 67 

Monson. Sab. Boh., for Ii^ 

dkmM . 60 00 

Springfield. Rer. Bdward 
Clarke 5 00 

^^ 

liTATIl. 

Conway. Bstate of Ruby Strong, Mrs. 
Julia B. TUton. Adm*x.,/br lymgmloo U, 90 00 

Cummington. Bstate of Mrs. R. P. W. 
Baldwin, by Btban Clark, Bxeoutor ... 600 00 

Medfleld. Bstate of Mrs. Abigail Oum^ 
mings,/br iS(2«foa«on, Inotr^tettonmnd Im- 
prooomant of tkt Ookrod FopulmUon ofiko 
South 8,000 00 

Newton BiglUands. Bstate of Miss BUen 
Craft, by Miw Bmeline H. Craft and 
Sarah A Craft, Bxecntors 400 10 

Southampton. Bstate of BunioeLb Strong, 
Henry W. Bosworth, Adm., by Charles 
Marsh, Trees. Hampden Bener. Ass>n. 788 88 

88,109 90 

OLOTHDfO, BIC, RBODTBD AT BOSTON OmOI. 

Winchester, Msss. First Cong. Oh., by 
Miss BUsabeth P. Chapin, Bbl of a, 
Y1, iO^ for FbrtBortkoid^IkJe 

RHODB ISLAND, 889.00 

Little Oompton. United Cong. Oh 10 00 

Narragansett Pier. Miss a Danlelson, 

Aw rnd4mnM, .77777^7 9 00 

ProTldenoe. N.W.Williams 15 00 

CONNBOnOUT, 81,895.0L 

Bridgeport Sab. Sdt of Second Cong. 

Oh 95 00 

Oolebrook. Cong. Oh. and Soo 16 14 
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iMt Granby. lAdlee, by Mzb. BUsn H. 

atmmg, for Conn, Ind>iaDh„ Oa 5 00 

iMt Hartford. Sab. Bch. of Fint Oong. 

OIL, S1.54 for Indian M,; Infant Sob., 

180, /br iloMdMd M 84 84 

OrMn*8 Fiarmiw Gong.Oh. 10 00 

QoIIfonL Wigwam Olnb of First Oooir. 

^,/br Tndtanaok^p,, and to oonat MiSB 

iMXAPHBLrsandJliaiLoRn Nobton 

L1L«8 70 00 

CtaUfbrd. Ftrat Ooo|l Ob., to ooost WIIr^ 

LUM a BiBBor L. M 80 00 

JOddlaCown. TblrdOoncOb 18 87 

Hadlymo. Joiw W. Hnngerford 100 00 

Hampton. ^AFrlond." 6 00 

Usbon. Oong.Cb. 80 00 

If oont CarmeL Oong . Cb 47 90 

New London **A Teaober and Oblneao 

Scbolar, First Gb. ot Cbrlst," for CkinMe 

M 00 

New Preston. Mrs. Betwj ATerlll, M 

JTowttate rerJk .77..... 10 00 

New Preston. Ladles of Ck>ns. Cb., for 

OomKrnd>iaoK,Oa 6 00 

Norfolk. Toong Ladletf* Mission Band, 

/^/ndtanJT 7! a 48 

NortbHaven. OonkCb 07 uu 

Mortb »allf6rd. Mrs. Bben F. Dudley. 

/br/ndMmM 5 00 

Oxford. Cong. Clu. to oonst* Bbt. HSMBT 

_M.HAnLTDf»L.M 88 86 

ftwpeot. Oong.0b. 80 OU 

Bedding. Oong.Cb 80 78 

Blverton. Oong.0b 7 00 

Balem. OongTOi 1160 

Sbaion. Oong. Cb. and Soo 46 00 

Soatb Windsor. FlrstCb 1149 

Stonlngton. Second Cong. Ob. and Soo.. 48 60 
TetTT^lUew '*A Friend," A^ i«MUim if. .. . 90 UU 

Tbomasum. Cong. Cb 7 76 

Windsor. FlrstCong.Cb 76 00 

* **A Cbrlsdan Union Beader,** 

/brCft4MMM. 85 00 

. ''A Itiend in Conn." 10 00 

■iTin. 8816 01 

Bo^krHUL Estate of BeT. Asa B. Bmitb, 
by Ber. B. Harmon, Bz 660 00 

81,896 01 
MXW TOBK, 886,78168. 
Augusta. ** Friends," b7 M. A. Hobnee.. 1 46 
Osmbrla Center. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb. 8 00 

Oomstock. **A Friend" 80 00 

DeansTllle. Cong.Cb.,/brC%«r2atton,& C. 9 08 

Baton. Cong. Cb 8 60 

iBstBkmmfleld. Sab. Sob. CMijg. Ob.,/br 

amOM I'nd'l aeh 88 82 

Ptanklln. Cong.Cb. 80 06 

Fredonla. MlssMartbaL^ Sterens.. 9 00 

Greene. Cong. Cb 10 60 

Jaya. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb. 11, Jut. 

Temik. Soo. LS^ by Mamie J. Lyftvd, 

T^eas 11 86 

New York. ** Pilgrim Cbnrob," 80., Ber. 

8te[»b«n AngeU, 10 80 00 

Nortb Walton. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb.... 8 67 

Nyaok. JobnW.TOwt 100 00 

Tftrrytown. "AFriend,". 60 00 

Warsaw. **A Friend," 61, Cong. Cb., 4... 64 00 
Woman^Home Missionary Union of N. 

T., by Mra L. H. Cobb, Treaa., for Wo- 

mtm*§ Wofk: 

Jamestown. Ladles* Anz... 16 00 

Batland. Ladles' Anx 6 00 

9000 

MTAns. 8889 68 

Foltoo. Bitateof Mr&A.B.a Dada....l,400 00 
New York. Bstote of Jobn F. Delaplaine, 

James Cmloksbank and Talbot W. 

Obambers, Bzeoatora 81600 00 



NEW JBUSBY, 88101 

Bordentown. Lambert Bewkes 8 00 

Higblands. Ber. R. B. Proudflt 64 OO 

PertbAmboy. Ber. P. EimbaU 86 00 

PBRNBYLVANIA, 8101 

Braddook. Tbomas Addenbrook, Fk*g. 

C, eta, for Shsrteood^ Tmn 

Newcastle. JobnBnrgess 100 

OmO, $161-61 

AdamsMUlB. Mrs. M. A. Bmitb 10 00 

Bryan. S. B. Blakeslee 6 00 

Cbarlestown. Cong. Cb 9 60 

Clereland. Hoogb CbapeL 90., Crawford 

Boad, 91, by Bey. C. W. Hiatt 40 00 

Cleveland. Bast Madison At. Cong. Ob.. 96 00 

ClnoinnatL Mrsw Betsey B. Aydelott... . 00 
QarrettBTllle. Cong. On., 98; Woman% 

MlM^Soa, 1; yTP. & a B., 1, tooonsL 

KXT. BDOAS& ROTHBOOK L.M 80 00 

Kent Ladiee'Ml8s>ySoa,byAdaJ.Blaok- 

mor^ for MemphU^ Tmn. 10 00 

Marietta. Cong.Cb. 9 00 

Steabenyille. FlrstCb 10 00 

Obk) Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
by Mrs. Pbebe A. Crafts, Treasarer,/br 
Wcman*$ Work: 

Akron. Anx 90 00 

Harmar. Oak Grore Mission 

Band 6 00 

9600 

ILLINOIS, 849L48 

Beeober. Member Cong. Ob 10 00 

BelTldere. Mrs. Mary C Foots, 1, for 

TiUctmm O, tmd if. /fwt, and t, fmr Wo- 

man*$ Work 8 00 

Cbioaga First Cong. Cb., 14101; Ply- 

moutb Cong. Cb. and Soa, 11.60 160 01 

DeKalb. Cong. Cb. 18 87 

Dorer. Cong. Cb., (101 of wbicb from 

Dea. George Wells) to oont DSA. J. 

HOTT, DiA. AASOM DUHBAB, JOHK W. 

Hbnbbl, J. B. ALLBN and JAMIS A. 

Pn»OBL.M's 188 71 

Hyde Park. & & Class, Presb. Cb., for 

atudmU Aid, Marion. Ala 160 

JoUet '*ATtiankOffering,M.T.M.".... 10 00 

JoyPralrie. Cone. Cb. 4916 

Lyndon. J. M. Hamilton 100 

Maiden. Conff.Cb'ada 7 18 

NormaL Cong. Cb. 9 94 

Ontarla Cong. Cb. 14 84 

Prlnoeton. Mrs. S. a Clapp 86 00 

ProTldenoe. Cong. Cb. 19 00 

Bayenswood. Cong. Cb. 9101 

Toulon. Cong. Cb., in part 10 00 

WaaponseeOroye. Cong. Cb. 10 17 

MICHIGAN, 861.86. 

Ann Arbor. Y. P. M. 8, of First Cong. Cb. 

for CkapeL Bantoe Affoney 18 80 

Calomet Ladies' Mlsa'y Soa, by Mrs. L. 

W. KlUmar, /br ACAmm, Ata. 90 00 

Farmington. MacyBrwln 10 00 

Homer. MnC. C. Byarts 6 00 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Micblgan, by Mrsw B. F. GrabiU, Trees: 
Grand filana "« Willing 
HelperB,']/9r Normal lYatn- 
ing aeh,^ OmUo Agoney, 19 00 

WISCONSIN, 886111 

Beloit FirstCong.Cb. 109 80 

BoooobeL '* Coral Workers " by Mrs. A. 

A. Young 8 00 

Cooksyille. Cong. Cb. 6 80 

Eau Claire. Sab. Sob. of First Oong. Cb. 16 00 
Fond du Laa Cong. Cb. to oonst wvuroix 

B.SiiacoifB IkM 48 89 

Fort Atkinson. Cong. Cb. 16 80 
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LaOroife. Ooiif.OlL 

LakeMlUi. Cong. Ch 

Ripon. First CODf. Ch 

▼trogae. LtAim* M1m*t 8oa, Box Books, 

eto.^ far Shtrwood^ Tmn 

WsnkeslkSk OonC. Ch 



IOWA, ItlLM. 

•Clsjton. K. G.Platt 

Orseton. PllfrlmOh 

DaTsnport. Mrs. M. Willis, Bos Papers, 

eta./ar S h mitood, Ttnn 

Dubaque. T. L. Bener. Boa, /br StuUnt 

Aid^TtMadefftkO. 

Grinnsll. Omg. Ch 

XsqaokettL Gone. Ch 

Nasbas. Coiic.(a 

Ossce. Cong. Ch.. tooonst L. A. Labion 

and Ijn J. LoTsuns IfcM.^ 

Bod Oak. Sab. Boh. o< First Coiue. Ch., 4 

Paokages Papers, etc, for Skarwoad^ 

Twin ...•••. ..•.•..•..•.••...••«..... 

StormLake. Cimg. Ch. 

Tipton. **L.lf. a** /tor MomUmin Work 



Ylctor. 
Ala,, 



Mrs, a L. McDsnnid, far JTsi, 



6141 
400 
MOO 



n84 



600 
181 



800 
4 9i 
6 16 
10 OS 

60 00 



18 14 
600 



ioira Woman's Home Missionarj Union, 
for Wcman*$ Work: 



BaltoTiie. L.M.B 

Des Moines. L.M.8... 
Genoa. W. H.M.n.... 
GrinneU. W.H.M.n.. 
Humboldt W. M.a. 



466 
600 
SOI 
8 01 

600 

lowaCitj. W.H.M.U » 86 

LeMars 8 10 

Magnolia. W. H. M. U 160 

Osage. W. M.8 116 

Sh^lon. W. M.U 8 00 

Traer. L.M.B 80 00 

Dabaqae. T.L.&8 4 00 

Fairfield. L.M.8 8 10 

McGregor. L. M. a adU to 
oontMBS. William Tbout- 

FnmUM.. 1068 

McGregor. *' Thank Offer- 

Jng^ 8 00 

few Ha 



New Hampton. Lb M. 8. . 



600 



MnnnnoTA, 846.90. 

Austin. Mrs.aCBaoon 

New Ritflkland. Cong. Ch. 

Bose Creek. Mra jTS. Bounce, on True 

Blue Card 

Bushtord. Cong. Ch. 

Saint PauL Saint Anthony Park Cong. Ch. 

TiTolL Lrman Humiston 

Worthington. Union Cong. Ch. 

MI880UBI, 818.60. 

Amitj. Cong. Ch. 

Kidder. Cong.Ch. 



Boston Mills. 



KANSAS, 86.00. 
J.Hubbard 



DAKOTA, 86.0a 
Gen. W. H. H. Beadle. 



Tankton. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 88.66. 

Blrod. Cong. Ch. 

Woman's Home Misslonarr Union 
South Dakota, by Mrs. Su< 
Trees., /br WomtM*$ Work: 

Plankinton. W. M.a 8 06 



of 
le Flfleld, 



w. 
Sioux FaU& W. M.a. 



600 



NBBKASKA, 868.78. 



Vzeter. Young Ladies' Miss'y Soc., by 

= Grace Gilbert 

Fremont Cong. Ch., 86., and Sab. Soh. 
7.48 



07 06 



10 00 

800 

8 10 
688 
19 00 
1 00 
868 



860 
10 00 



600 
600 
160 

806 

600 
48 48 



Nebraska City. Woman's Mias'y Soc., by 

Mrs. J. B. Parmlee, Trees. 18 88 

BUferCreek. Cong. Ch. 1 8B 

MONTANA, 88Q.6a 
Helena. First Cong. Ch. V8I 

CAUFOBNIA, 70& 
Murphys^ Douglas Flat Cong. Ch. 78 

OBBGON, 8880.88. 
Bast Portland. FiistCong. Ch 81 

Portland. Istate oTDea. H. M. Humphrey, 
by Ber. a F. Clapp. » SOB 81 

NOBTH CABOLINA, 86J6. 

McLsansTille. First Cong. Ch» 180 

NalL Cong.Ch. 80 

Pekin. Cong. Ch. 186 

Salem. Cong. Ch. 8 M 

TKNNB8BK1, 8616.6a 

Glenmary. Cong. Ch. 10 88 

Memphis. ^^Frtends," for UMwna SMk. 

Bvadtng. («. of which to conl Db. D. 

T. POBTULM) 188 88 

GBOBGIA, 817.0a 
Atlanta. TeachersandStudentoof Atlan- 
ta U../br/n(tian IT. 1608 

Cypress Slash. Cong. Ch.,/br^aafils IT.. 8 88 

TKZAS, 68CI 
Austin. TOlotson Ch. of Christ, adlk.... 86 

NEW MEXICO, 8S.80L 
Albuquerque. Cong.Ch. 8JB 

JAPAN, 880.00. 
Kioto. Mission Ch 88 88 

Donations 87,618 88 

BBtates. 48,180 88 

mCOMX, 880.00. 

BeldenSoh*pFundA»rIWtad«9aC. 80 88 

TUITION, 806.00. 

Wilmington, N. a. Tuition. 11 60 

GrandView, Tenn.. Tuition 74 48 

Austin, Tesns, Tuition 18 08 

Total for August 460,617 88 

BUMMAIT. 

Donations 8171^188 08 

Bstotes 88J88 61 

8870.488 88 

Income ft,i08ll 

Tuition 84,008 86 

United States Goremment appropria- 
tion tor Indians. 16,119 Wf 

Total from Oct 1 to August 81.... 88tt,876 61 



FOB THB AMEBICAN MIBBiaNAKT. 

Subscriptions for August 8MB 

Prerlously acknowledged 78811 

Tot als 8988 87 

H. W. HUBBABD, Tiu si uim. 

66 Beade 81, IL 1. 
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OUR ANNUAL MBBTINO. 



We return from our Annual Meeting held in Chicago with a deep sense 
of gratitude to God and to the manj^ friends who in various ways helped 
to make it one of the most pleasant and profitable of our anniversaries. 
We did not have the remarkable uplift of a munificent gift like that of Mr. 
Daniel Hand, which made our meeting at Providence so memorable, but 
we had, in the strength and appropriateness of the sermon, and in the 
ability of the addresses, papers and reports, that which will render this 
meeting a cheering landmark in our history. 



FZNANCIAZk 

$500,000 FOR 1889-90. 

Our financial exhibit, with the able report upon it, was one of the en- 
couraging features of our Annual Meeting. The report of the Treasurer 
announced the gratifying fact that the books closed with all obligations and 
indebtedness paid, and with a balance on hand of over $4,000. The able 
Finance Committee gave a careful examination of the Treasurer's books and 
papers, and made very commendatory report as to methods and accuracy. 

The National Council, at its meeting in Worcester, recommended that 
the churches contribute to the Association for the coming year $soo,ooa 
The Finance Committee after careful examination of the needs of the work 
endorsed the recommendation of the Council, and the Association heartily 
adopted the report. This sum, therefore, is what, in the judgment of 
competent persons, is imperatively needed ; and we, therefore, take pleasure 
in going before our constitu tents, appealing for that amount. 



THB DANIEL HAND FUND. 



This noble gift, which awakened such enthusiasm at our annual meeting 
one year ago, came with its echo of work well done during the year — an 
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echo which we trust will reverberate with steady force through all the years 
to come. In the Treasurer's report the figures were given as to the appro- 
priations made from the income of this Eund during the year ; in the Gen- 
eral Survey cheering statements were made as to the many pupils it had 
stimulated to industry and education, and the buildings it had erected; and 
in several of the papers and addresses, grateful mention was made of the 
benefits conferred by it. We trust that other large givers may be stimulated 
to follow in the footsteps of one who has so wisely invested his money for 
the uplifting of the most needy in our land. 

A recent letter from Mr. Hand shows his deep solicitude that his gift 
shall be used for the highest moral and religious purposes. He says: '* I 
have feared that the teachers might be more concerned for letters than for 
morals. My bequest was given to you chiefly as a religious society. Reli- 
gion is the first, chief est and best of it all." 



THB LITBRATURB OF THB MBBTZNa. 

This presents a genuine case of the embarrassment of riches. We 
never had better. We wish all our friends might have the opportunity 
for the careful study of it, for it is worth their time and attention. 

Full reports of the proceedings were made daily in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, They were all gathered into a supplement, and have already 
been widely scattered. Some copies are still on hand at our offices in 
New York, Boston, Cleveland and Chicago, and can be had on application. 

The annual sermon, as usual, will be printed with the Annual Report. 
This number of the Missionary (an enlarged number) will contain the 
Minutes and the official papers, including reports and the speeches upon 
them, (the latter necessarily somewhat abridged) Secretaries* papers, and 
the closing address of Rev. Dr. Taylor. Other papers and addresses, 
including the Representative Addresses, will be published hereafter as far 
as practicable in subsequent numbers of the Missionary or in some 
other form. 



NOTICBB FROM THB PRBB8. 

FROM THE ADVANCE. 

No meeting of the American Missionary Association has ever been bet- 
ter than this last one. Dr. William M. Taylor, who with such consummate 
felicity combines so many of the best characteristics of the Scotch, the 
English and the Yankee, presided. The topics of the several papers and 
addresses, though covering a large range of thought, all converged to the 
same main point, and were especially pertinent to the hour. Those who 
had been invited to prepare papers showed, by the manifest pains they 
took with them, their sense of the importance of the occasion. They 
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brought the results of their best and most earnest thinking. And it is rare 
that such speakers are confronted by a more earnest, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic audience. 

The meeting was a good one in every respect ; it is not easy to over- 
estimate either its delightfulness or its moral power. It is not possible for 
a great society to place before itself a more eminently Christlike purpose. 
It has been greatly honored of God in its results thus far. And no decently 
intelligent history of America will ever fail to note the vital and decisively 
critical part which, in the Providence that overrules all history, has been 
givfn to this so timely and so sagaciously Christian organization to take in 
preparing the various despised races of America for good citizenship in 
our common country, so that Negro, Indian, Chinaman and whatever 
other race representatives are among us may sing in glorious unison : ** My 
country 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty ! '* 



FROM THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The Annual Meeting in Chicago was remarkable in many respects. All 
the sessions were good. There was no talking against time. There were 
no displays of eloquence. No one spoke for effect. The ruling desire 
seemed to be to get at the facts, and to learn the lessons which they teach. 
Subjects were carefully grouped together, so that at the close of the 
meeting one felt that the fourfold character of the work of the Association 
had been fully and intelligently presented. Speeches were almost entirely 
by those whose names were on the programme, and who, therefore, had 
given time and thought to the matters on which they had been invited to 
enlighten others. Every one came with the idea that he might speak, 
that he had the liberty of the floor, and yet few cared to use this liberty. 
Debate is good, but on matters which concern the treatment of more than 
ten millions of people — eight of Negroes, two of mountain whites, besides 
Indians and Chinese — extempore addresses are not the best use of time-. 
As a result of this preparation, Wednesday, the day when most of the 
papers were read, will compare favorably with the best days of the Ameri- 
can Board. The ability of the younger men in our denomination was con- 
spicuous. None of our great benevolent enterprises will suffer in their hands. 
While there was great seriousness, there was also evident hopefulness, 
and an unshaken confidence in the power of the gospel to remove all the 
difficulties in the race problem, the Indian and the' Chinese questions, and 
in the treatment of the Mountain Whites. While a unit in sentiment as to 
the importance of the school, the convention seemed to be equally a unit as 
to the importance of making it a missionary school, and of keeping it in 
closest union with the church. The conviction seemed to prevail that to 
separate the one from the other would, in the highest degree, be unfor- 
:unate. It was evident, furthermore, that the work of the Association has 
)nly just begun, that no backward step can be taken, and that the churches 
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ought to give larger sums for the support of the Association year by year. 
It deserves, and will reward, their confidence and generosity. 



FROM THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association, held in 
Chicago last week, and of which a full account will be found elsewhere, 
brought out anew the directness and energy with which this society is 
bringing its aid to the solution of some of the most immediate and perplex- 
ing problems in this country. The Negro, the Indian and the Chinese are 
the especial objects of its care, and it has rendered immense service to 
these races in this country, not only by its direct answer to the appeal for 
help which comes, consciously or unconsciously, from all of them, but by 
its educational influence upon the country at large. The importance of 
the race question in the South cannot be overstated, and it is a question 
the very gravity of which makes all partisanship on either side the gravest 
offense against the welfare of the country. The American Missionary As- 
sociation, planting itself resolutely on the principle of equal justice to all 
races on our continent, and holding firmly to the method of Christian edu- 
cation, holds distinct leadership in the only direction which can bring per- 
manent peace and safety. There is no missionary work in the world so 
urgent and so important as that among the Negroes of the South. It is 
not often that the work of a great Association is so plainly marked, com- 
mends itself so thoroughly to the support of the country, and converges sa 
directly upon those things which are most urgent in their demand upon 
the best thought of the best citizens, as the work of the American MissioD- 
ary Association. 

FROM THE INDEPENDENT. 

The meeting of the American Missionary Association in Chicago had 
no debated question to excite difference. All agree that the meeting was 
one of the most earnest and effective in the history of the Association. 
Beginning with the opening sermon of Dr. Meredith, and closing with the 
address of Dr. Taylor, all the reports and addresses were thoughtful and 
pertinent. Some of the papers on special topics were of a very high order^ 
and it may not be invidious to name the remarkable paper by Colonel 
Keating, of Memphis, Tenn., which places him alongside of Drs. Curry 
and Haygood among the leaders of thought in creating the true New South- 



FROM THE HARTFORD COURANT. 



No society in all this country of societies is doing nobler or more use- 
ful work than the one which has been holding its yearly meeting this week 
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in the city of Chicago ; none more thoroughly deserves the favor and sym- 
pathy (expressing itself in dollars) of the public. 

Look at a few eloquent figures. This American Missionary Associa- 
tion, not yet fifty years old, has one hundred and thirteen missionaries at 
work among the Negroes, the sadly neglected white mountaineers and the 
newly arrived immigrants in the Southern States. Tt has established and 
maintains there one hundred and thirty-six churches ; also fi\Q chartered 
institutions of learning, eighteen normal and graded schools, and thirty- 
seven common schools, served by two hundred and sixty instructors. 
Among the Indians it has half a dozen churches and three times that num- 
ber of schools, sixty-eight missionaries and teachers ; among the Chinese 
in this country, sixteen schools, thirty-five missionaries and teachers. Its 
expenditures during the year footed up a little over $366,000 — a little over 
a thousand dollars a day. What a work these figures represent, not merely 
for the Christian religion, but for civilization, for morals, for good citizen- 
ship ! 

The American Missionary Association ought to have at least half a mil- 
lion dollars to work with, this year, and Hartford should show well up to- 
ward the top in the list of contributors. 



"THB AMERICAN MISaiONART." 

The rich treat which this number of the Missionary presents may well 
suggest the privilege and duty not only of reading, but also of circulating 
it. Let each reader possess himself of these important facts and figures — 
these broad views as to the great work laid on the hearts of American pat- 
riots and Christians — and then hand the magazine to some neighbor. Let 
us suggest farther, that the Missionary, in its monthly issues, is full of the 
same sort of facts and thoughts, and should be more widely read — it should 
have a larger list of paying subscribers. Please read the subjoined letter 
from a converted Chinaman and then "go and do thou likewise.'* 

Lob Angblbs, Cal., Sept. 35, 1889. 
O^or Ammrican MUtitmairy: 

I am sorry to say that I have utterly forgotten to pay you for the American MU- 
donary for the year 1889. Now I beg your pardon for Uiat Tou know I have used to 
send the money through oar pastor Dr. Pond, but since I had left San Francisco visiting 
misriODS in dlil^rent towns and dties and therefore the Ameriean Mitdoruwy did not 
readied me while I am away from Los Angeles, so my attention of paying for it was 
iropped from that point. Now I sent you one doUare including a new subscriber, our 
brother Jue King. While I am writing this note another brother came in who wish to 
set one also, and therefore have to send you f 1.50, one dollar & 50 cents. This brother 
lame Leiuig Chow, Los Angeles. Address Jue King's to the same P. O. Box as mine 
md oblige. Qod bless the American Misdonary. 

Respectfully yours. 

Loo QnoRe. 
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BRIEF KOTB8. 

RBT. a J. BTBMB, DDfmiOr BBOBSTAST. 

A little swarm of " Busy Bees," in Dover, N. H., have been making 
honey for the needy children in one of the missions of our Association. 
Their gift, amounting, to sixty-five dollars, has been used to furnish a Ref- 
erence Library for the school at Wilmington, N. C. Special rates were 
kindly given us on books by the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society and other firms in Boston, so that this sixty-five dollars fur- 
nished a number of very useful books. Have not these ** Busy Bees " in 
New Hampshire set a good example to other children's societies ? 

Speaking of the Sunday-school and Publishing Society reminds me of 
two things. The first is the kindly interest and generous help of that so- 
ciety in the work being done by the Association in various fields. Litera- 
ture is abundantly supplied from their press, and in some instances they 
have sent colporteurs and missionaries into the various fields, who do a 
grand good work. 

The other thing suggested by reference to this society is a queer con- 
tribution which was brought in to Mr. Hall, a missionary of the Associa- 
tion at Fort Berthold, Dakota. I chanced to be there when it was brought 
in. Mr. Hall had told the Indian boys and girls of the useful work 
done by the Sunday-school and Publishing Society in diflferent parts of 
the land. It has always been the policy of the Association, as our friends 
know, to present the other Congregational Societies in our missions, and 
distribute the small gifts which it is possible for these poor people to give, 
among the different societies and not absorb it all in the Association. 
These Indian boys had not money to give to the Sunday-school Society, 
but they saw a premium offered for killing gophers. They are a mischiev- 
ous little animal, devouring a large amount of wheat, com and other grain 
every year. The farmers pay two cents for each dead gopher. The proof 
that the gopher has been killed is his tail. Now these little Indian boys 
had been so interested in the story told of the work being done by the Sun 
day-school Society, that they spent their Saturday afternoon holiday snar- 
ing gophers. They brought the tails in the envelopes of the society, as 
their contribution. I took some of the envelopes, paying two cents apiece 
for each tail and brought them East with me. On one envelope I found 
the following: " Richard Fox, one tail." What could be more appropriate! 



Another of our District Secretaries not long since took a cup of coffee 
at a lunch counter kept by a colored man in Northern Ohio. After paying, 
he spoke of the work of the American Missionary Association. The 
colored man's face lit up at once. 

" Are you in that work ?" 

"Yes, lam." 

" Take back that fifteen cents, sir." 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 

or TBS 

American Missionary Association. 



The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion convened in the New England Congregational Church of Chicago, III, 
on Tuesday, October 29, 1889, at 3 o'clock p.m. 

The Association was called to order by the President, Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D.D. The hymn, " I love thy kingdom, Lord," was sung, after 
which the President read the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah and led the As- 
sociation in prayer. 

Dr. Norman Seaver, supplying temporarily the pulpit of the New Eng- 
land Church, welcomed the Association, and was responded to by Dr. 
Taylor. 

Rev. N. A. Millerd and Rev. E. N. Andrews were appointed tellers, 
and while the roll was being made out. Secretary A. F. Beard read the 
portion of the Constitution relating to membership in the Association. 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong, of Illinois, was elected Secretary, and Rev. E. S. 
Williams, of Minnesota, Assistant Secretary. 

The President was instructed to appoint a Nominating Committee. 

The Treasurer, H. W. Hubbard, Esq., presented his annual report with 
schedules and the certificates of the auditors. The report was accepted 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Field Superintendent Rev. Frank E. Jenkins read the General Survey 
of the Executive Committee. The document was accepted and the parts 
were referred to the special committees to be appointed. 

The President appointed the Nominating Committee as follows : Rev. 
G. S. F. Savage, D.D., Rev. H. P. Higley, D.D., Rev. A. W. Archibald, 
Rev. A. B. Allen and Rev. A. C. Hodges. 

The Association was led by Secretary Strieby in a concert of prayer 
with the workers in the field. Rev. Flavel Bascom, D.D., District Secretary 
Roy and many others participating, by remarks or prayers, in the exercises. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following committees, which 
were appointed : 

Committee on Business. — Rev. G. H. Ide, D.D., Rev. C. R. Bruce, Rev. 
M. W. Montgomery, Rev. D. P. Breed, Rev. E. M. Williams. 

Committee on Finance, — F. J. Lamb, Esq., J. H. Moore, Esq., Pres. 
David Beaton, Pres. Albert Salisbury and Rev. W. S. Rugby. 

Committee of Arrangements. — Rev. Norman Seaver, D.D., Wm. Dickin- 
son, Esq., Wm. H. Bradley, Esq., O. B. Green, Esq., Rev. F. A. Noble, 
D.D., J. H. Hollistcr, M.D., District Secretary J. E. Roy. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

The exercises Tuesday evening opened with a selection by the quar- 
tette choir of the New England Church. 

The Association was called to order by President Taylor, and Rev. W. 
B. Wright, D.D., read the Scripture and led in prayer. "Watchman, tell 
us of the night," was then sung, after which Rev. R. R. Meredith, of New 
York, preached the Annual Sermon, from Isaiah xlii, 1-4. 

The sermon was followed by the administration of the Lord's Supper. 
The following named persons officiated at the service : Ministers ; Rev. 
H. P. Higley, D.D., Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D. Deacons : S. D. Hastings, 
W. H. Bradley, Wm. Dickinson, C. F. Gates, H. W. Hubbard and Chaun- 
cey Collom. 

At the close of the communion service, adjournment was taken to Wed- 
nesday at 8 A.M. 

The benediction was pronounced by President Taylor. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The prayer-meeting from 8 to 9 o'clock was led by President E. D. 
Eaton. At 9 o'clock, President Eaton was called to the chair temporarily, 
and was succeeded by the Vice-President of the Association, Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D. 

The minutes of the previous day were read and approved. 

The President, Dr. Taylor, then resumed the chair. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following special committees, 
who were appointed : 

Committee on the Chinese. — Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., Rev. E. P. Good- 
win, D.D., Rev. Wm. Walker, Rev. J. G. Aikman, D. J. Pike, Esq. 

Committee on the Indians, — Rev. A. P. Foster, D.D., Gen. C. H. Howard 
Rev. Clinton Douglass, Rev. C. V. Spear. 

Committee on Educational Work, — Rev. W. B. Wright, D.D., Rev. F. P 
Woodbury, D.D:, Rev. Amos Dresser, Rev. H. M. Tupper, Rev. F. A. 
Raglan d. 

Committee on Church Work. — Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., Rev. Warren 
F. Day, Rev. L. B. Maxwell, S. D. Hastings, Esq., O. Davidson, Esq. 

Committee on Mountain Work, — Rev. D. M. Fisk, D.D., Rev. S. E. 
Lathrop, Rev. S. A. Norton, Rev. E. P. South, Rev. W. E. Barton, Robert 
F. Wheeler. Esq. 

A paper on "The American Missionary Association, its Place and 
Work," was read by Secretary M. E. Strieby, and referred to a committee 
to be appointed. 

Following this, Secretary A. F. Beard read a paper on '* The Missionary 
View of the Southern Situation," which was referred also to a committee 
to be appointed. 

The report of the Committee on the Chinese Work was presented by 
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Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. and accepted, and an address was made by 
Rev. E. P. Goodwin. D.D. 

The Nominating Committee nominated the following special commit- 
teeS) who were appointed : 

CwimitUe on Secretary Striebys Paper,— Vioi. G. B. Willcox, D.D., Rev. 
J. F. Dudley, D.D., Rev. E. D. Hill, D.D., Rev.Flavel Bascom, D.D., Rev. 
C. W. Camp, Rev. W. L. Tenney, Rev. J. E. Snowden. 

Committee on Secretary Beard's Paper, — Rev. H. M. Tenney, D.D., Rev. 
C 0. Brown, D.D., Rev. E. M. Williams, Rev. E. F. Williams, D.D., Rev. 
Calvin Keyser, Deacon G. N. Palmar. 

Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, of Minnesota, then addressed the Associa- 
tion on " The Future of the Indian in our Country." 

After which, remarks were made on the Chinese question by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson and Rev. M. F. Sargent. 

After announcements of committees and programme for the afternoon, 
President Taylor pronounced the benediction, and recess was taken until 

2 o'clock P.M. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order by Vice-President Noble. " Saviour, 
visit thy plantation," was sung, after which Dr. Noble conducted the devo- 
tional exercises for a half hour. 

A paper on " The Future of the Negro in our Country," was read by 
Rev. C. H. Richards, D.D., of Wisconsin, and referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to publish. 

Rev. C. F. Thwing, D.D., unable to be present as announced, forwarded 
his address for the use of the Secretaries of the Association. 

Rev. A. P. Foster, D.D., presented the report of the Committee on the 
Indian Work. 

Addresses were then made by Rev. T. L. Riggs, of Oahe, and Rev. C. 
W. Shelton, Financial Secretary for Indian Missions. 

After singing, " Sow in the mom thy seed," the Association was ad- 
dressed by Rev. W. B. Wright, D.D., on the Educational Work, presenting 
the report of the committee and speaking in its behalf. Rev. F. P. Wood- 
bury, D.D., spoke also on the same topic. 

After announcements. Dr. Noble pronounced the benediction, and the 
Association took a recess until 7:30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Association was called to order by Secretary Strieby, who invited 
E. W. Blatchford, Esq., of Illinois, to preside during the evening in the 
absence of President Taylor. Professor G. B. Willcox led the Association 
in prayer. 

On being introduced by Secretary Strieby as representing the American 
Board, Mr. Blatchford said: 

" I have no authority from the American Board to convey to you any 
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special message; and yet I know that they will be glad to have me express 
to you their sentiments of sympathy with you in your work. The work is 
one. In carrying forward the work of the American Board and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association we are obeying the same command of our Lord: 
Go ye into all the world and disciple all. We are inspired by the same 
prophetic promises, that the time will come when this world shall obey the 
command of God as it is obeyed in heaven. In fact, this gatheriug is in 
itself a type of the unity of this work; for as I look around me I see brethren 
and sisters representing the dififerent societies in which we are all interested. 
I see them here from the New West Commission; I see the workers and 
representatives of our Home Missionary Society; I see, of course, many 
representatives of the American Missionary Association, and those deeply 
interested in the work of our American Board. So that we have here in this 
very meeting an illustration of these words of the Apostle: *One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.* " 

Mrs. J. J. M. Angear, in charge of a Chinese Sunday-school in the First 
Congregational Church, Chicago, spoke of her work, her Chinese choir 
singing " Stand up for Jesus," and later a verse of " Sweet By and By," in 
both English and Chinese. 

Representative addresses then followed, Mr. Chin Kue speaking for the 
Chinese, Mrs. Elizabeth Winyan for the Indians, Rev. T. L. Riggs inter- 
preting, and Rev. Mr. McClellan for the Negro. A verse of " Shall we 
whose souls are lighted," was sung, after which Rev. W. E. Barton spoke of 
the Mountain Whites. 

President Eaton's paper was deferred, owing to the lateness of the hour. 

After Secretary Strieby had led the Association in prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction, recess was taken until Thursday morning at 
8:30 A.M. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Devotional exercises from 8:30 to 9 o'clock were conducted by Rev. E. 
S. Hill. Vice-President Noble called the Association to order. 

The minutes of the previous day were read and approved. 

A letter to Secretary Strieby from Col. J. M. Keating, of Tennessee, on 
the " Southern Problem," was read by Secretary J. E. Roy. A rising vote 
was taken, expressing approval of the sentiments of the letter and request- 
ing the Association to publish it. Dr. F. A. Noble was instructed to cor- 
respond with Col. Keating, assuring him of the Association's appreciation 
of his address. 

The report on the " Mountain Work," was presented by Rev. D. M. 
Fisk, D.D., who followed it by an address. 

District Secretary C. J. Ryder read a paper on " The Debt of our Coun- 
try to the American Highlanders." 

" My Country 'tis of Thee," was then sung, after which Secretary 
Ryder's paper was referred to the Executive Committee of the Associaticm 
^ith reference to publication. 
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President Taylor resumed the chair at this point and introduced Rev, 
H. M. Tenney, D.D., who read the report of the committee on Secretary 
A. F, Beard's paper. The report was accepted and referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

An address on the Church Work was made by Rev. C. W. Hiatt, Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Association, and was followed by several brief ad- 
dresses on the Mountain Work. 

The report and an address was then made by Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D, 
The report was accepted and its recommendations adopted. 

After announcements, Dr. Noble was instructed to reply to Dr. Arthur 
Little, of Massachusetts, in response to his telegram of greeting. After 
the benediction by President Taylor, recess was taken until 2 o'clock p.m. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order by Vice-President Dr. F. A. Noble, 
A verse of the hymn, " In the cross of Christ I glory," was sung. F. J. 
Lamb, Esq., read the report of the Committee on Finance, supplementing 
the report with a brief address. The report was accepted. 

The report on Secretary Strieby's paper was presented by Prof. G. B, 
Willcox, D.D. The report was accepted and referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Following this, Secretary Strieby made a statement respecting the Hand 
Fund. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, President Salisbury and President W. M. Taylor 
spoke on the Financial Report, and the report was adopted. 

The Association then adjourned to the chapel, and the church was occu- 
pied by the Woman's Missionary Meeting under the auspices of the 
Woman's Bureau of the Association. Mrs. George M. Lane, of Detroit, 
Michigan, presided. The report was made by the Secretary, Miss D. E. 
Emerson, after which addresses were made by the missionaries: On the 
mountain work, by Miss Hayes, of Tennessee ; on the colored people, by 
Mrs. Shaw, of Georgia, and Miss Plant, of Mississippi ; and on the Indians, 
by Miss Barnaby, a native teacher. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following list of officers for 
the ensuing year : 

President, Riv. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., N.Y. 

Vice-PresidsnU, 

Rky. a. J. F. BiHBBNDS, D.D., N. Y., * Rbv. Alsx. MoKbnziv, D.D., Mass. 

Rby. F. a. Nobu, D.D., m. Rbv. D. O. Mjbabs, D.D., Mass. 

Rbv. Hbnby Hopkovs, D.D., Mo. 

Corresponding Beeretairies, 
Rbt. M. £. Btbibby, D.D., 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 

Rbv. a. F. Bbabd, D.D., 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 

JRecarding Seoretarjf, 
Rbv. M. B. Btbibby, D.D., 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
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H. W. HuBBABD, Eeq., 66 Retde Street, K. Y. 

Auditon, 

Psm MoCabtbb, Chaa. P. Pkibob. 

Bxecutke OmnmUtee, 

Fttr Three Yean, 

6. B. HioxiDAT, Saicukl H0LMB8, Samubl 8. Maspus, 

CHAmLis L. MsAD, Elbibt B. Mohbox. 

For Otu rMr.-JLLBBBT J. LtMAH. 

A ballot was taken and the brethren named were elected. After the 
benediction by the President, recess was taken until 7:30 p.m. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The Association was called to order by President Taylor. " Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus," was sung, after which Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D., led 
in prayer. 

The records of the previous sessions of the day were read and approved, 
and the Secretary was instructed to complete the minutes. 

The invitation to hold the next Annual Meeting in Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, was accepted. 

President George A. Gates, of Iowa College, addressed the Associa- 
tion, and was followed by an address by President Cyrus Northrop, D.D., 
of Minnesota, and also by President E. D. Eaton, D.D., of Wisconsin. 

The closing address of the Association was made by President Taylor. 

The following minute read by Secretary Roy was then adopted : 

When, just eighteen years ago, this city was smoldering in the mine of the gntJL 
fire, which had consamed the holy and beautif al house of this New England Chorcb 
and the homes of every family in it, the pastor, searcliing among the ashes witUn these 
walls for some memento, found a charred leaf of the polpit hymn-book on whi A 1m 
was able to decipher these words : 

" Daughter of Zlon, awake from the dust. 
Exalt thy fallen head : 
Rebuild thy walls, thy bounds enlarge. 
And send thy heralds forth.** 

That hymn was sung at the first service in the rough board tabemade erected upon 
this spot. 

We give thanks to God this day for the fidth and courage by wliich tliis people did 
awake from the dust and rebuild these walls, and by which they have gone on boildiiig 
up their spiritual temple and participating largely in the whole round of service for ax- 
tending the Redeemer's kingdom, a part of which has been the inviting and the wel- 
coming of this misfflonary convocation to their sanctuary and to their homes, and for 
which, to them, along with all others in the sister churches who have joined Uiem 00 
this occasion in exercising this grace of hospitality, we express our heartiest thanka. 

We here call to mind with grateful emotion one of the manliest of men, one of 
the truest disciples of Ohrist, Dea. G. G. Hammond, who counted it an honor to hATe 
ministered at this altar from the day of its setting up to'the day of his translnkm, aad 
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who for man J yean had senred as one of the Yioe-Preddents of this Association, and 
bad been giving largely of his substance to its treasury. 

At this closing hour, we are also thankfully reminded that the Vint Congregational 
Church of this city was ready thirty years ago to entertain this Association in the days 
of its weakness and of its cross-bearing witness for Christ and for his lowly poor: and 
likewise, ten years ago, to open its doors to receive the same body then brought along 
by the providence of God to a position of honor and extended usefulness. 

And so we gratefully name the Union Park Church, which is now lending us its- 
paator as one of our Vice-Presidents, and which, with the other two churches mentioned, 
has fomlBhed us with the three grand annual sermons of Drs. Goodwin, Noble, and 
litUe, and the Plymouth Church, which, from the day of its organization, with its tes- 
timony and its offerings, has stood by this Association, and all the other churches of 
this vicinage, grown now to be such a comely sisteriiood, which have shared with these 
others in the support of our work. 

To the four great railway passenger associations, which have extended to us their 
oonrtesies ; to the city press, which has so immensely broadened the influence of this- 
missionazy convocation ; to the gentlemen who, at no small sacrifice of time and labor, 
have honored this occasion by their addresses, reports, and clerical service ; and to our 
honored and beloved President, who has guided our deliberations with such skill and 
grace, we express our obligations of thanks. 

Rev. Norman Seaver, D.D., responded for the New England Church. 
He said there was a saying that lightning never struck the same place twice, 
yet, though it fell to him to welcome the Association, it had also fallen ta 
him to respond to this vote of thanks. He had asked Secretary Beard what 
he would say on this occasion, and was answered, in his witty way, " Tell 
us Godspeed, and we are glad to get rid of you." Dr. Seaver felt that the 
local people were the recipients, and the visitors the benefactors in what 
had been done. The President had inspired them with his spirit ; he had 
not withdrawn his presence, and very late might he return to the heavens. 
Students and young ministers had been benefited by listening to those 
many learned men and devoted servants of God, and were inspired for 
future usefulness. "We are not the benefactors, we are the recipients, and 
we wish you Godspeed." 

After having sung the doxology, with the benediction by President 

Taylor, the Association adjourned, to meet at Northampton, Massachusetts,. 

for its next Annual Meeting. 

J. C. Armstrong, ) o.,^..^^,v, 
E. S. Williams, \ •^^^''^'^'•'«' 



8UM1CART OF TRBABURBR'S RBPOmT. 

expbnd1tuhb8. 
Thb South. 

For Ghnrch and Educational Work, Land, Buildhigs, etc 9965,068.84 

Tn CmmsB. 
7or Superintendent, Teachers, Rent, etc 11,070. 7& 
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Tn IMDIAIIB. 

For Ohuroh and Educational Work, Buildings, etc 51,78L09 

FOBUOK MnsKms. 
For Superintendent, Missionariee, etc., for Miadons in Africa, 

income paid to the A. B. 0. F. M 4,754.29 

For Support of Aged Misaiouary, Jamaica, W. 1 860.00 

PUBUOATIOMS. 

For American MiMionary, (28,200 monthly), Annual Reports, 

Olerk-hire, Postage, etc. 7,880.81 

Aomorai. 

Nsw ToRK.— Woman's Bureau, Secretary, TraTeling Expenses, 

Circulars, etc 1,801.74 

F6b Eastbbh Dutbiot.— District Secretary, Cleric-hire, TraTel- 
ing Expenses, Printing, Rent, Postage, Stationery, etc. 4,580.69 

Fob Wxstbbh Middlb Distbiot.— District Secretary, TraTel- 
ing Expenses, Printing, Rent, Postage, SUtionery, etc... 1,946.88 

Fob Wbstbbh Distbiot.— District Secretary, Agents, Clerk- 
hire, Traveling Expenses, etc 6,196.07 

Admixibtration. 
For Corresponding Secretaries, Treasurer, and Clerk-hire 12,505.00 

Mdobllahbodb. 
For Rent, Care of Rooms, Furniture, Repairs, Fuel and Light, 
Books and Stationery, Rent of Safe Deposit Boxes, 
Clerk-hire, Postage, Traveling Expenses, Sxpressage, 

Telegrams, etc 5,541.48 

Annual Meeting 577.05 

Wills and Estates 8,885.07 

Annuity Account 407.98 

Ajuounts refunded, sent to Treasurer by mistake 122. 77 

$866,104.00 
Debt Sept. 80, 1888 5,641.21 

871,745.21 

Balance on hand September 80, 1889 4,471.67 

1876.216.88 

RECEIPTS. 

From Churches, Sabbath Schools, Missionary Societies and 

Individuals $189,299.57 

Estates and Legacies 114,020.41 

Income, Sundry Funds 10,947.26 

Tuition and Public Funds 84,126.69 

Rent 506.86 

United Stotes GoTemment, for Education of Indians 16,408.85 

Plater Fund, paid to Institutions 8,899.99 

Bale of Property 2,007.75 

1876,216.88 
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DANIEL HAND FUND, INCOME ACCOUNT. 

Income received to September 80, 1889 $86,990.71 

Amount expended $90,811.16 

Balance in hand and appropriated 16,688.56 

86,999.71 



RECEIPTS FOB THE WORK OF THE YEAR 1888 89. 

For Current Work $876,316.88 

Income from Daniel Hand Fund 86,999.71 

Total $418,216.59 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS RECEIVED DURING THE TEAR 188&«. 

The Daniel Hand Fund for the Education of Colored People, 

Securities received, face value $1,000,894.85 

Foltz Endowment Fund, Estate of Rev. Benjamin Foltz. 

(Balance) 600.00 

$1,001,894.25 

H. W. HUBBARD, TreMorttr. 

06 Reade Street, New York. 



THB AMERICAN BOSSIONART ASSOCIATION— ITS PLACE 

AND WORK. 

BY OOBVrART M. ■. STSIDT. 

We commemorate the forty-third anniversary of the American Mission- 
ary Association. During these years, its place and work have become 
somewhat definitely settled, and I take this occasion to set forth the posi- 
tion that it now holds in relation to its constituents, its sister societies, and 
the great work providentially thrown upon it. 

I. The Association recognizes the control of its constituents. That 
recognition was one of the corner-stones on which it was founded. It 
sought its members and its funds from persons of evangelical faith and 
practical morality. Of such, it offered membership to any one who con- 
tributed to its funds. Thus broadly was it placed on a popular basis. 

At length, however, it began to be felt by many of its supporters that 
there were evils in this method — that the acts of the society were liable to 
be regulated by the local attendance at each annual meeting, and that such 
meetings might easily be " packed " to carry out a purpose. The officers 
of the Association, true to the cardinal principles of its founders of con- 
trol by its constituents, welcomed the discussion and cheerfully accepted 
the present constitution, which was adopted after due deliberation. That 
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constitution designates as voters, life members and delegates from the 
churches, local conferences and state associations. The Executive Com- 
mittee believe that we have now reached a satisfactory basis, but if it shall 
be the will of the constituents to make further modifications hereafter, the 
fundamental principle of the Association will dictate a ready acceptance 
of any change that will not set aside the evangelical, missionary, and phil 
anthropic basis on which the Association was founded, and that will not 
impair contracts or endanger invested funds. The Association belongs, 
under Christ, to its constituents. 

2. The work of the Association embraces all forms of effort in both 
the church and the school. It was organized and chartered as a missionary 
society. This was its fundamental aim. It was not till 1869, twenty- 
three years after its organization, that the word " educational " was put 
into its charter. But this change did not alter the character of its work — 
the school is missionaryy the church an educator — and this church and school 
work are inseparably blended. The people among whom it labors are 
children in knowledge, and will remain so for a long time, for there are 
millions of blacks, mountain whites, Indians, and Chinese in our country 
who cannot read and write. In Northern communities where the children 
grow up in Christian homes and are environed in cultured society, with 
the best of common schools, the church finds the material for its member- 
ship, so far forth, prepared to its hand, but among these millions of un- 
lettered peoples the church, if it is to be pure and intelligent, must be the 
outgrowth of the Christian school ; and the branches of the tree might as 
well be expected to grow up without the roots, as such churches without 
these schools. The work among them begins in the primary school, and 
follows them through all departments of industrial, normal, collegiate and 
theological instruction. 

In all this long process the teachers are with them at every 
step — in the shop, the school, the Sunday-school, the prayer meeting, 
and the church, and often the principal of the school is the pastor of 
the church. Thus the church, which grows up within or along side of the 
school, gets the priceless boon of the personal example and influence of 
these Christian teachers, in refining the manners and in making character; 
and as the pupils are converted they enter the church to become its stable 
members and intelligent officers. On the other hand, the families in the 
church, with their kindred and friends, furnish the pupils for the school 
and help to sustain it by their money and prayers, both the church and the 
school being stronger by their mutual support and more potent in their 
influence in the community than if they stood apart. And even after the 
scholars have left the school and have ertlered upon the business of life, 
the Association is especially fitted to gather them into churches. It has 
occurred in several instances, in starting new churches beyond the range 
of our schools, tliat we have found them to be made up first almost wholly 
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of graduates and students from our different institutions, and that these 
have remained the most intelligent and reliable members. 

We have found, too, that when a church was thus organized where we have 
no school, we are very soon importuned to start one. In localities with a scat- 
tered population there might not be sufficient public funds to open a colored 
public school ; in many more places they would sustain the school for only 
two months in the year, and in larger towns it sometimes has happened that 
these public schools were of such a character that the parents begged for 
a Christian school as a means of saving the moral purity of their children. 
Thus, in every way, and under all circumstances, the school and the church 
need and help each other. And what is true of the colored people is 
equally true of the whites in the mountains and elsewhere, among whom 
the Association is working so auspiciously, planting its schools and churches 
in mutual helpfulness. 

The suggestion that all the church work of the denomination in the 
home-field be given to one society, and all the educational be concentrated in 
one other society, deserves thoughtful consideration, for it meets with this 
very serious objection, that it provides for but one collection for work 
that now receives two or three. The experience of our churches is conclu- 
sive against the hope that one enlarged collection would be given to the 
one society. For a time, a brief time, spasmodic efforts might, as in former 
cases, result in some special contributions, but the new experiment would 
certainly be more disastrous, if it should fail, than those already tried, be- 
cause it would involve far greater interests. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that such consolidation is con- 
templated in order that the churches may escape the large responsibility 
now resting upon them; and if economy and efficiency are the only objects 
sought, we fear the result would be disappointing. Such an arrangement 
would not save in the number oi workers in the field, and surely it is not 
wise business management to leave great interests inadequately supervised. 
Even if the consolidated society were divided into separate departments 
or bureaux, the supervision could not be less, if efficient, while the combi- 
nation would be likely to lead to complications, and would weaken, in the 
several departments, the sense of individual responsibility and take away 
the impulse of historic life and achievement. 

More work well managed and vigorously pushed seems to me to be the 
only plan that will satisfy the Christian conscience or meet the approval of 
the Master. 

3. The work of the Association extends to all races of men. This claim 
is sanctioned by the fraternal agreement existing between it and the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, by its own history, and by the needs of the 
field. The agreement with the sister society says explicitly that the Asso- 
ciation is " to pursue its educational and church work in the South among 
both races" The history of the Association shows that at the beginning 
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the populations reached by it in America were all white except the Indians 
and a few colored refugees in Canada. 

Its home missions at the North and West were among white people : 
and so were they even in the South before the war. John G. Fee and his 
heroic associates in Kentucky, and Daniel Worth and others in North 
Carolina, founded churches and schools only among the whites. Berea 
College was for whites only, at the outset. It was not till the era of eman- 
cipation with its overwhelming flood of freedmen that the Association 
turned its direct and almost exclusive attention to them. It heard the 
voice of God in the tramp of these millions marching out of bondage into 
freedom, and in that voice it heard the call to itself, providentially pre- 
pared for the new era. It answered the call, without, however, abandoning 
its mission to preach the gospel to the whites also; and now, with its 
schools and churches well established throughout the South, with an 
open door to the whites, and especially to those in the mountain regions, 
it hears the voice of God calling it thither. The ready adaptation of its 
methods to these people, and the success of its efforts among them, attest 
the validity of its call and the wisdom of its response. 

4. The work of the Association is not a transient one. A New Eng- 
land pastor at the beginning of our work for the freedmen, gave me a 
hearty welcome to present our cause in his pulpit, telling me frankly he 
did so the more cheerfully because he thought our work would soon be 
over — say in twenty or twenty-five years. Now that good man believed 
that home missions in the West, and in some of the older Eastern States, 
would be needed well nigh on to the millennium, yet he imagined that the 
blacks, just escaped from bondage, utterly poor, ignorant and degraded, 
would (perhaps he hardly stopped to think how) rise in twenty-five years 
above all need of help from any quarter in their upward struggle ! But 
the fallacy of such a supposition is realized more since these twenty-five 
years have passed than it was then. It is now clearly seen that these ex- 
slaves will require for three or four generations the most abundant help to 
bring them up to the level of those Western settlers, including the Swedes, 
Germans and Norwegians crowding in thither, who are comparatively well- 
off and intelligent. And then, after that preparation of the Negro has 
been made, the regular work of home missions will only be fairly begun 
among them. The work for this people, therefore, is not transient, and the 
missionary society that has it in hand has before it not only a great but 
long-continued task. 

And for that great work the Association has had a manifest call and 
preparation, and has gained an experience and an influence of peculiar 
value in its further prosecution. The Association has wrought itself into 
the schools and churches, into the industries of the colored people, the 
improvement of their homes, the preparation of their sons and daughters 
for home and business life, and for teachers and preachers and physicians ; 
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it has wrought itself into their better aspirations for both this world and 
that which is to come. It has won upon the confidence and respect of the 
white people by its unselfish and Christian work, its kind but firm adher- 
ence to principle, and by the blessing it has conferred upon both races in 
aiding the South in the only true solution of its great problem. 

The Association has become anchored to this great work by the large 
amount of invested funds intrusted to its care. It has received thousands 
of dollars from the Freedmen's Bureau, from the Avery estate, from the 
gifts of Mrs. Stone and others, and added to all these is the large sum 
placed one year ago in its hands by the munificence of Mr. Hand. These 
several sums aggregate more than two millions of dollars — an amount of 
endowment, we believe, without a parallel among our Congregational socie- 
ties for the home field. While no inconsiderable share of these funds is 
in plant, and therefore increases instead of diminishes current expenses, 
yet the Association is the only legal custodian of these funds. They con- 
stitute, therefore, a strong evidence of the confidence of large donors in its 
usefulness and stability and in the importance of its work, and at the same 
time they make a strong plea for current contributions to sustain that work. 
God has moved the hearts of noble men and women to lay these firm 
foundations. Will not others equally able and far-seeing in their benevo- 
lence add to these gifts and thus extend these foundations, and will not 
the churches build thereon with diligent and cheerful hands ? 

These forty-three years under review have been memorable in the his- 
tory of this Nation. They have witnessed the reign of slavery in the 
height of its arrogant domination. They have seen the rising protest of 
conscience and religion against that domination, with the mad resistance 
of slavery, until it culminated in one of the bloodiest wars of modern 
times. They have beheld a united Nation emerge from the conflict, and 
not a slave in all its broad land. They have seen the uplifted hands and 
hearts of the freedmen grasping for knowledge. And, last of all, they be- 
hold the new power seated on the throne vacated by slavery, dooming the 
colored man to a position of inferiority scarcely less degrading than slavery 
itself. 

Along all these lines the sympathies and efforts of the Association have 
run. It pleaded for the slave in his bondage, when to do so cost odium 
and ostracism ; it joined with others in the appeal against slavery, with the 
hope that righteousness would avert the calamity of war. When the slave 
came forth free, it went with prompt hands to fit him for his new position, 
and now, as he enters the long and dark struggle against poverty, ignorance 
and race-prejudice, it girds itself for the great struggle, armed with what 
have ever been its only weapons, the light of knowledge and the love of 
the gospel of Christ. The contest may be long, the work will be great, 
but the triumph must be sure. May the church of Christ, the patriots of 
the land, and the abundant blessing of the Almighty God strengthen and 
help us in this great undertaking ! 
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THE MI88IONART VIB^Sr OF THB SOUTHERN SITUATION. 

BT nOBVriBT ▲. p. BBASD. 

The Southern problem is a National peril. Problems are not always 
perils. This is a problem large with political and religious perils, and 
whether political or religious it can not be ignored, nor can its considera- 
tion be postponed. It is here. It is our problem. It is nearer to the 
South, and more immediate, than to the North, but it is ours. We are not 
foreigners in any part of this country. It has been settled once for all that 
we are to be fellow citizens in a common country when we come from Bos- 
ton to Chicago and when we go from New York to New Orleans. The 
problem which belongs to a country to which we belong, is ours. This 
might as well be understood. We have no right to take our hands off from 
that of which we are a part and which is a part of us. No part can say to 
another, it is not your concern. 

This is true politically. Thrice true is it religiously — Christian faith is 
not confined to State boundaries. It belongs everywhere. The problem 
is not a new one. It has its roots bedded deep in history. When years 
ago it began to be discussed by a few they were called agitators, as if the 
discussion of right and wrong were itself a wrong, as if the letting in of 
light upon the darkness were a deed of darkness. Nevertheless, the Nation 
became thoughtful over the question of the rights of man. While it was 
musing the fire burned, and an irrepressible conflict came. In the issue it 
was settled that no man should be held by another man in involuntary 
servitude in this common and inseparable country. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since this settlement of a problem 
which involved the destiny of two races, and of our whole country. The 
question now before the Nation and before the churches is a corollary of 
slavery. It is the second section of the first chapter. The first question 
was : How shall liberty be proclaimed to the captive and the enslaved be- 
come free? The second is : Being free, how can the two races — as distinct 
and separate as are the white and black races of the South — now equal be- 
fore the law, live side by side under the same government, and live in Chris- 
tian truth and peace ? This is the problem, and, like the first, it is irrepressible. 

In one sense it is a new question — that is, a new generation of white 
people has in part come forward to participate in the duties of citizenship, 
since all men became men in the law of the land. To them the question is 
practically new. The situation as they find it, is this : The Negroes, who, 
twenty years ago, were four millions, are now eight millions. The increase of 
the blacks above the increase of the whites in the period of twenty years, is 
fourteen per cent. In his work on the African in the United States, Pro- 
fessor Gilliam, having in hand the figures of our Census Bureau, forecasts 
with the demonstration of mathematics our population one century hence. 
We do not know what may modify his figures, but he computes that at the 
present rate of increase there are to be in the old slave States in one hundred 
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years, ninety-five millions of whites and double this number of African 
descent. Therefore, whatever may modify, it is probable that before one 
half an hundred years are over, the numbers of the blacks will furnish 
them sufficient guarantee for their legal rights. 

There are those in this presence who have seen the population of this 
republic multiply itself nearly three times. Our childhood's geography 
taught us that twenty- three millions of people lived in the United States. 
Now our children learn that there are sixty millions. Twenty years ago 
four millions of Negroes and eight millions to-day. Therefore, as large as 
the problem now is to us, it will be greater for our children if we err in our 
solution of it 

This race of African descent has been declared by constitutional enact- 
ment to be entitled to whatever privileges belong to man, as man. Stand- 
ing on this, and beginning with nothing but the heredity of hindrances, with 
the brand of color and the prejudice of race against them, this people have 
climbed up from their low estate with a remarkable progress. They have 
applied themselves to take hold of knowledge as no other people ever did 
in the annals of history. They have made great inroads upon their pre- 
vious illiteracy. They have rapidly acquired property. They have de- 
veloped industrial skill, and established the evidences of business facility. 
They have shown themselves capable of good citizenship, both in the un- 
derstanding of its duties and the practice of them. They have vindicated 
the act of emancipation and the decrees of citizenship. 

Yet to-day their standing both as citizens and as Christians is opposed. 
The question of their rights is discussed as if it were an open one, and in 
the South it is coming to be increasingly denied. Under the plea that it is 
unsafe for the black man to exercise his civil rights, there arises a condi- 
tion of affairs that can have no standing under our government except a 
revolutionary standing. And the question whether the rights of man as 
man shall be regarded, is to-day a more pressing question than it has been 
at any previous time since the slaves were declared to be men. 

The Southern press, which both creates and voices public opinion, re- 
veals an attitude of mind increasingly hostile to the equal civil rights of 
the black man, for the simple reason that he is not white, which is calcu- 
lated to fill the friends of American institutions with gravest apprehensions, 
and which demands the serious attention of us all. Almost every week 
discloses to us the fact that intimidation, oppression and violence do over- 
ride the government of the land, in its application to the Negro people. 
Influential Southern journals have pronounced the Fifteenth Amendment a 
living threat to the civilization of the South, and declare that Christian 
statesmanship demands its abrogation. 

A thoughtful book published in New York, written in a calm and judi- 
cial tone by an able lawyer in Virginia, in its chapter upon the future of 
the Negro, says : " The social aspect of the Negro suffrage is certain to 
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frrow more threatening as the blacks increase. The motives which have 
led the great body of whites to vote together in this age, must augment in 
force in the age to follow. To day the rapid increase of the black popula- 
tion constitutes a greater danger to the stability of our government than 
any that is sapping the vitality of the European monarchies. The partial 
disfranchisement of the Negro in the future would appear to be inevitable, 
essential, if not to the existence of the South, then to the prosperity of 
the Union." This is a temperate expression of much Southern opinion. 

Not a few hold the view that the education and advancement of the 
Negro tends to create the race problem, and do not hesitate to say that if 
the Negroes could only be kept as laborers in the cotton and rice and 
sugar fields, in the furnaces and mines of the South, aspiring to nothing 
higher and not antagonizing the whites in political matters, there would be 
no race problem. 

Six months ago we could quote from an editorial column written by an 
ex-Confederate ofiicer for an influential Democratic paper in the South 
these words : " The duty of the white people of the South is plain. In the 
spirit of noblesse oblige we must sympathize with those who are fitting the 
colored people for the duties of life, remembering what the Negroes were 
to our forefathers and what our forefathers were to them. No one can 
doubt that a Negro has a soul to save. That admitted, he is as much en- 
titled to the benefits of salvation as the white man. But," he adds, "what 
do we see ? Nearly all the bodies of Christians even, except the Roman 
Catholics, shuffling to set the Negro apart and leave him largely to his own 
ways, shuffling out of their responsibility according to the gospel which 
they profess as their guide, and putting the Negro apart in spite of the 
word of God, whom they worship, that he is no respecter of persons. The 
Negro was brought over here by theft and outrage. He is here to stay, and 
we must deal with him according to the golden rule, and as we would wish 
to be done by if we were similarly placed." 

This is not a quotation from the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, where such an utterance would both by nature and by grace 
find expression, but it is from the pen of an officer of the Southern Con- 
federacy, who knows the light when he sees it, who keeps open an honest 
eye, and who does not hesitate to speak from an honest mind. This senti- 
ment balances somewhat of that which pleads against the black man, and 
not a few friends of this kind has the American Missionary Association 
won to itself throughout the South. It never had so many who are saying : 
" Yours is the most practical missionary work ever undertaken by a Chris- 
tian body." **You have won our confidence by your spirit and your 
methods ; you have our cordial sympathy." At the same time we recog* 
nize the fact that both prejudice and partisanship are now making strenuous 
efforts to create the judgment that the Negro should be stripped of his 
civil rights and that his education is going on too rapidly. For example, 
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the Southern Journal^ whose Christian sentiments of six months ago, just 
quoted, with another editor to-day, comes to us with another deliverance, 
probably nearer to the heart of most of its constituency, saying : "The 
Negro is not a fit subject for Northern missionary effort. Northern money 
is not wanted to build him schools, and Northern teachers and preachers 
are not wanted to improve his mind nor to save his soul. He should be 
let alone. He is out in the water : let him swim. He should be left alone 
to work out his own salvation." The editor who says we must save him is 
an ex-Confederate officer who has always lived in the South. The editor 
who says he should be left alone is a Northern man who has gone South 
to live. The first writes, noblesse oblige. The second does not understand 
the language. He, doubtless, has the largest constituency. 

The pulpit also creates and voices public opinion. Our work is com- 
ing to get many a good word from the Southern pulpit. But a Southern 
white bishop — Bishop Pearce — did not write to unwilling ears when he 
said : " In my judgment higher education would be a calamity to the Ne- 
groes. It would elevate Negro aspirations far above the station which the 
Negro was created to fill. The whites can never tamely, and without pro- 
test submit to the intrusion of colored people into places of trust, profit, 
and responsibility." This, you will observe, is from a minister of Christ. 
It is from a bishop of a church. It is from one who prays our Lord's 
prayer, given alike to white and black. "After this manner, therefore, 
pray ye." " Our Father." This is from one who believes in the baptism 
at Pentecost, when devout men from every nation under heaven received 
the impartial benedictions of God, This from one who read the story of 
Peter and the sheet. "Alas, my brother." 

All this, then, is the atmosphere of the situation. Some prophetic souls 
are looking out upon a most perplexing and perilous problem with profound 
solicitude, and extending to us their sympathy and prayers for our work. 
More, many more, are teaching and preaching that God has created the 
Negro race to fill forever a place of inferiority, and that he must stay down 
in the bog or in some way be destroyed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that ignorant white people should give form and substance to these hostile 
opinions in scenes of violence and cruelty. They believe in the inherent 
inferiority of the blacks, and have a mighty fear lest this doctrine should 
prove to be untrue. The Negro, twenty-five years ago in absolute poverty 
and illiteracy, has been greedy for education, and has seriously thought of 
nothing but to rise from his low condition. 

The intelligent white man now, and to his great surprise, is all at once 
confronted by the intelligent black man. They are not so numerous now 
as to be an element to fear, but the whites are foreseeing the not distant 
day when they can not be relegated to inferiority because of their color. 
The calamity that Bishop Pearce deplores and would prevent is not far 
away — educated Negroes with aspirations, in other words, men. 
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The general Negro illiteracy is gaining fast upon the white ignorance, 
and the despised Negro is found to be living above many of his illiterate 
white neighbors. This makes it easy work for designing men to sharpen 
race prejudices, which by force and fear shall keep the Negro down. 

On the Negro side, he has been patient and forbearing. With these 
outbreaks of persecution some are discouraged, and are ready to surrender 
their manhood. On the other hand, some are no longer patient, but arc 
enraged. They would retaliate. They feel that defense against wrongs is 
right. An influential Negro paper says, " Educate, agitate, retaliate. 
Does one strike me ? With the power of God on high, back also will I strike 
him." This feeling grows. Add to it the fact that the Negro is develop- 
ing the power of organization. There are leaders. They are in their 
councils and conventions. They are feeling deeply, speaking plainly, and 
organizing efficiently. 

This is the situation ! "How shall this problem be solved ? How shall 
we prevent the conflict between races ? " A Southern author says : " These 
problems have been solved in the past in four ways. By reducing the weaker 
race to slavery, or by expulsion, or by extermination, or by the amalgama- 
tion of the races. Slavery is out of the question — that is settled. Equally 
repugnant is expulsion or extermination. Amalgamation is abhorrent." 
Therefore, the problem will not be solved by any historical precedents. 
The two races must live here in the same sections, equal before the law, 
with mutual rights, and all rights must be sanctioned and confirmed. 

The American Missionary Association is living with this problem day 
by day. It is trying to see it with the look of Christ. This Association 
foresaw this question forty years ago. It took on itself the preparation for 
it. It guided itself to meet the problem in the fields before the armies in 
the South were disbanded. It went with its distinctive and unpopular 
principles. It went in the patience and love of Christ. For the most part 
it met a natural and unconcealed hostility. It did not retaliate even in 
spirit, but it stood firm in spirit and in truth. It has lived on in the South, 
and taught the same ever-living and everlasting gospel for all men, of 
whatever race or color. Its record is before the churches. They have 
never had reason to feel other than grateful to God for its work. Begin- 
ning with a great number of little primary schools, and with thousands of 
beginners in the alphabet of learning, it has gradually passed into larger 
and more far-reaching influences by teaching teachers and preachers, who 
shall go, and who do go out and reach multiplied thousands. 

In order that applied Christianity may have the power of self-help and 
self- care, industries are introduced. In that the people are being fitted to 
save themselves. All of our work from first to last is missionary, and instinct 
with the motive of salvation ; our schools are means to an end ; fitting 
preachers,teachers,mechanics, home makers to meet the problem and the peril. 
It is not by education that the question is to be solved. The missionary view 
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is not simply the educational view. This society is not an educational society. 
Education is not the panacea for the ills of man. Ignorance is a great evil, 
but it is not the worst one ; sinfulness is worse and more difficult to cure. 
The one who is educated may make trouble and not heal it ; secular edu- 
cation can not meet the problem ; State education can not protect against 
the peril, but sanctified education can, for it has in it the power of God. 
This society is a missionary society which, like the American Board, 
teaches in order to save. You can scarcely save ignorance. This means 
Christian schools not only full of ethics, but vital with faith. It means 
also the twin life of school work and church work. To put these factors 
apart would be a great disaster to each ; nay, it would put away from the 
only society that can effectively, and we believe effectually, meet this prob- 
lem, the chief factor in the solution of the impending and serious question. 
Education alone is not equal to this question, and those who have won the 
ear and the sympathy of those who need to come under the power of the 
gospel, who have been their friends and teachers, who have their confi- 
dence and trust, are the ones to take this gospel to them and show them 
how to take it to others. The schools reach parents, the schools reach 
pastors, the schools reach the people, the schools are intertwined with all 
the church life that has any hope in it. This is the missionary view. When 
this people in the wilderness cried out in their distresses, " Who will speak 
for us ? " the Association spoke for them. When they needed sympathy, 
sympathy it gave. When they needed instruction, it went to them in the 
name of Christ. In his name it stood for the Negro. In his name it stood 
by the Negro. In his name it stood with him. It stands there to-day. It 
is his friend and counselor. When the Negro is cast down, the churches will 
hear one voice and they will wish their own society to be found faithful in this. 
With this charter as a missionary society for schools and churches, 
we present to the Negro race continually the personal hope of 
souls not only, but the hope of the race. When they think that the prog- 
ress is slow we tell them that Christianity is sure. When they tell us that 
they can not wait, but must organize and retaliate, we tell them to wait up- 
on God. "Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord." We ask them to remember 
that a quarter of a century, or a century, is a short time in the history of a 
people. We point to a million — a round million — of Negro children in the 
schools to-day. ' We are teaching them to be men. We are saving them to 
be Christians. We teach them not to remain down and not to be put 
down. Being men, they are to stand like men, but like Christian men, to 
conquer prejudices by worthiness, to meet race hatred with only a stronger 
purpose to command respect, not to render evil for evil, but contrariwise, 
blessing; not blow for blow, but to go on upbuilding themselves, deserving 
their rights, and remembering that a great element in the solution of this 
problem must be an intelligent faith in God. With this missionary view 
we stand firm. We have learned that the Southerners of our own race. 
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even when they hold their prejudices against our principles, respect those 
who stand in a Christian way for their principles ; and that these princi- 
ples will never be accepted in the South by our holding them loosely, or in 
suspense, or in any sort of abeyance. They respect us when we teach our 
people that they have all the rights of manhood and womanhood; that they 
are to respect themselves and to be worthy of self-respect; that they are not 
to consent in their own minds to any assertion of superiority based upon 
the tint of the skin, and that they are never to feel guilty for being black. 
We are teaching the colored people to hold honor with themselves. 

What this Association and other missionary forces have done and are 
doing — this Association more than others — will be the balance of power to 
prevent the dreaded conflict of races; th€ balance of power to settle the 
question ; How can the two races live in the same section with mutual re- 
spect for each other's civil and Christian rights? This may take time. 
Christianity takes time. It is ours to take Christianity to teach that the 
beginning of Christianity was the death blow to wrong principles and evil 
practices of men, however well intrenched and fortified these forces may be. 

It is this which gives us courage to grapple with centuries of wrong and 
to undertake the slow reduction of these evils. When Christianity came^ 
the era of conscience came, and in His gospel is the power of intelligence 
and moral determination that shall not be overcome of evil, but shall over- 
come evil with good. 

**Meii bound with right are strong : 
Right bouDd with right in Ghristiaa faith 
Will conquer a world of wrong." 

The missionary schools and the missionary churches are, we believe, 
the only safeguard against the conflict of races. They are the guardian 
against this national peril. This being so, the churches must speed them 
more and more. They must not hinder them nor tie their hands. The 
guarantees of this peaceful solution are in the hands of the churches. Mul- 
tiply and hasten the Christian energies. Multiply the Christian prayers 
that we may be workers together with Him of whom it is written, " He 
shall not fail or be discouraged." 
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REPORT ON BDUCATIONAL WORK 80I7TH. 

BT RBT. WM. BURMBT WUOHT, D.D., OHAiaMAW. 

It is an ominous fact that in the South illiteracy is steadily increasing. It is an en- 
couraging fact that in the region surrounding our chartered and normal schools illiter- 
acy is steadily diminishing. The co1(h^ people are multiplyiog more rapidly than the 
means of educating them. If the supply of school accommodations to-day exactly 
equalled the demand, so that every colored child of suitable age was provictod for in 
some school, there would be at the time of our next annual meeting 255,500 children 
asking to be taught their letters to whom we should have to say, We cannot teach you. 
But the supply does not yet nearly equal the demand. 
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In reBpect to education, the South is a dark sky rapidly growing darker, but flecked 
with patches of lighter shade, which are gradually growing brighter and larger. Such 
a bri^t space frames each of our chartered and normal schools. Fisk University, Tal- 
ladega College, Tongaloo University, Straight University, in New Orleans, and Tillot- 
•00 Institute, at Austin, Texas, are doing work which vindicates each year more 
diithictly the strategic sagacity which located them. In these Institutions alone nearly 
two thousand students of both sexes are being trained to be light-bearers to their race. 
Besides these, each of which is essentially a normal school, and includes a normal de- 
psrtment, eighteen distinctively normal schools are sustained at different points of 
strategic importance. Two new schools have been established during the year. Gk>od 
work has also been done among the mountain whites. The income from the gift of Mr. 
Daniel Hand has enabled the Association to enlarge its school accommodations, and to 
sarist more than three hundred students, who, without it, would have been unable to 
attend schools of any kind. 

The committee would emphasize among special needs of the work, funds for a 
girls' hall at Tillotson Institute, and for the endowment of a theological school for 
training colored pastors. Two facts are pre-eminently gratifying. The first is that in 
oeaiiy all the schools of the Association some Idnd of industrial training is provided, 
tod that the influence of such training is conspicuously shown In improved ideas of 
home life and comfort among those connected by family or other ties with our students. 
The seocmd fact is, that in all our schools the students are tau^t that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and that consequently the separation between re- 
ligion and morality, which is the supreme danger of the Southern black churches, is 
perceptibly dimini^iing. 

REPORT ON CHX7RCH WORK. 

BT PBOFMBOB OmAHAlC TATLOB, OHilBlf AN. 

The misBi(Hi of the American Missionary Association is shown to be a ipedaUy and 
a wM by its church work. It is the work of a specialist among Christian organizations 
that alone could have produced these churches. To meet the demands of an exigency 
which could not be met by the pre-existent ordinary agencies, this child of Providence 
was bom of Gk>d and the times. For the accomplishment of ends for which no means 
had been found, its methods were providentially chosen by a process of spiritual selec* 
tion. Its agencies are the accretions of the Divine purpose in its progress toward the 
salvation of the undermost, and the edifying of the whole body of Christ. To the pro- 
duction of its unique Christian institutions the exclusive devotion to the study of the 
peculiar conditions of these entirely distinct communities was necessary. There have 
been generated by this devotion and acquired through the experience of nearly half a 
century a knowledge and skill wliich claim for this Association the recognition of the 
world as its foremost expert in the successful application of Christianity to the solution 
of the most difficult race problems of modem civilization. 

And yet in the accomplishment of this great achievement, loyalty to the conmion 
faith and to our own polity, as well as to the teachings of experience, demanded only 
the new application of the old prime factors of Ood*s own choice, the loccU church wiUi 
its evangelism and Christian nurture. 

In the work of this Association these two great agencies are uniquely one. The 
pastor is often teacher and evangelist. The sanctuary is school-house and mission sta- 
tion. At twenty-three points on the field €k>d has made of these twain — the church 
and the school — one. The church is the unit of this unity. For while the church is 
generally the offspring of the school, the school finds both its prof oundest reasons for 
existence and its highest consummation in the needs and ends of the church. In it the 
work both of the teacher and evangelist co-ordinates and culminates. 
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It will not be bo very long before these schoolB and colleges will find their dikf 
Boorces of supply in these churches, which although now so dependent, must ultimatdj 
be depended upon to maintain and develop their own institutions, hivea now it is to 
be remembered that the appeal of this evangelizing church woriE meets with the wider 
and more popular response from the giving constituency of the Association, while the 
educational institutions are more dependent upon the larger gifts of interested indi^ 
viduals. 

Moreover, it is the church which opens the springs of the family life from idiich 
the schools must draw their scholars. And it is the church which creates the environ- 
ment necessary to the Ghristian homes, to which the graduates are sent bac^ again to 
live their lives, and from which, as the heart's fulcrum, their saved lives can best lift up 
the lost. 

These little church groups of evangelized and educated families are at once the 
prime sources and the constituent elements of the new Christian civilization idddi al- 
ready heralds the coming of the kingdom to those neglected, outcast peoples, to secure 
whose human rights. Christian privileges and church fellowship is the first, loudest) 
longest call upon the Congregational Churches of America. 

Therefore, in the name of this Association, whose heroic type of missionary sod 
teaching service makes our whole membership and ministry the more attractive sod 
ennobling; in the name of its schools which became churches, and its churches whlcfa 
are schools; in the name of their 8,400 professing Christians, and their 16,000 Sunday- 
school scholars, and the 1,000 converts of the year ; in the name of the races of three 
continents to whom the Father is sending these our brethren as we are sent to them, we 
pledge the fidelity of the American Missionary Association to the two-fold agency of its 
one work, the discipling of these races by the evangelizing church, and the Ohristian 
nurture of its schools. And we re-echo the call which the National Council makes 
upon our churches for the $500,000 required by the eidgencies and opportunities of 
this year's work for the neediest and most helpless of all our fellow-countrymen. 



REPORT ON MOX71TTAIN "WORK. 

BT aav. D. M. USX, d.d., cihaibman. 

The formal report of your committee can without injustice be brief ; not becanaa 
the field considered is narrow, or the work unimportant as a missionary movement, bat 
from the fact tliat a certain unity pervades both, making it possible to comprehend in 
one view even the diversities of a population of over two millions, and an area of above 
one hundred thousand square miles. 

The official summary of the year's work, on which we report, once again sets bef on 
this Association the situation and its involved problem ; a situation full of contimcfic- 
tions, a problem at once serious but not hopeless. 

Here is the amazing spectacle of a self -isolated people, begirt with the acttva 
life and thought of our eager times, yet sharing neither. Here is an empire that ia coo* 
tent to live in the past : having rich resources it neglects to develop them ; a prodnot- 
ive soil but niggard crops. Amidst a veritable Lebanon of forestry it has stiantiea for 
homes ; with co£ deposits that are the envy of the world, its shivering women in stove- 
less hovels attempt to defend themselves about their domestic toil with coarse home- 
spun shawls and slat-bonnets. In an age that has harnessed mechanism, beast, and 
steam to the plow, scythe, sickle and fiail, these owners of mountains of iron and mines 
of power still indolently vex a grudging soil with tools of such barbaric simpUdtj that 
their intrusion is scarcely more than a provocation to weeds. 

Here is needless poverty in the lap of potential wealth, thriftleesnees in the face d 
every seeming stimulus to diligence. Here is a diversified landscape that should in- 
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spire and a climate that should invigorate, bat in place of yivacity and health we find 
apathetic enduranee and intrenched disease. Scrofula and its {Murasite kin are domes- 
ticated in the debilitated blood, and pills, calomel, and death Jointly contend for the 
proliflc cradle, and even when temporarily defeated succeed in transforming childhood 
into onloyely age, without the long interval of intermediate active, zestful manhood. 

And yet, pitiful as Is this exhibit of deficiency, these Highland dwellers are none 
the less men and our brethren. Slavery robbed them of their lands half a century ago, 
and roughly riiouldered them off into the mountidn wilderness dowered with the 
pauperizing maxims of oppresdon, notably the indignity of toil, and their shrewd 
native mother-wit has been left to rust to dullard loss in the absence of schools 
worthy the name ; worse still, their natural devoutness has been warped by unworthy 
shepherds, till superstition, bigotry, and gross immorality have taken fierce possession 
of many a society, hearthstone and heart. If today the schools are inefficient and some 
of the preaching blasphemous ; if self-satisfied idleness has turned over this mountain 
realm to want «nd the slavery of low living, and (as ever) made woman at once the 
servant and the victim of its barbarism, it is but another historic count in the awful 
indictment of human selfishness. And all these crying deficiencies are but make- 
wei^ts with our conviction of responsibility to this mountain fiock of Qod, that often 
has been misled and unworthily sacrificed. 

The only problematical element in this matter is the measure of our faith in Qod 
and man and all-prevailing truth. Wherever the ground has been broken by faithful 
men there is a crop to show as returns for invested toil. ' More than a thousand children 
are now under Ohristian instruction in our schools. Our pupils are in hungry demand 
as teachers, even to a minimum of years tliat to us would seem absurd (15 and 1& 
years). Over twenty churches are holding up a reasonable religion, as a life rather 
than merely a profession. New fields plead for mission work. Our already planted 
churches and schools are stimulating other denominations to redoubled diligence in 
church planting. Courage is in the tone and look of our frontier workers. The offi- 
cers of this Association feel in an aggressive mood. The question resolves itself into 
one of faith and contributions. What, my brethren, shall be our answer? 



RBPORT ON INDIAN WORK. 

BT BSY. ADDISON P. roeraa, d.d., ohaibmak. 

The committee on the work of the American Missionary Association among the 
Indians respectfully report that they gratefully recognize the good hand of God in the 
W(»rk already done. 

Since the American Missionary Association took the work, the expenditures have 
increased from f 11,000 to $53,000, the out-stations for direct evangelistic effort from 
seven to twenty-one, and the churches from two to six. This last year, the Association 
has established three new out-stations : the Moody station among the Mandans, fifty 
miles north of Fort Berthold ; the Moody Station No. 3 among the Gros Ventres, 
twenty-five miles north of Fort Berthold ; the Sankey Station among the Dakotas at 
Cherry Creek. It has just put up a mission house, with a room for church worship, 
at Rosebud Agency. It has organized a new church at Bazille Creek, some distance 
out from Santee ; a branch church at Cherry Creek, on the Sioux Reservation, and is 
Just forming a church at Standing Rock, for which a building is now completed. 

This record is certainly gratifying and shows that the Association appreciates the 
emer g ency, and is striving to meet it, so far as the means put in its hands allow. But 
your committee feel also that never before was there so great an opportunity as now 
Iffought before the Christians of this land, and especially our own denomination, for 
work among the Indians. 

The relations of the Government and of the churches In Indian work are now un- 
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UBually hannoDiouB and kbdly. The present AdministnUion is thoioaghlj in sympt^ 
thy with missionary operations, and will do nothing to impair their eflSdency. We be> 
lieye it to be sincerely actuated by a desire to promote the best welfare of the Indiau, 
and ready to co^>perate with all good people in efforts in this direction. It aims to 
educate erery Indian child. We desire to see this done, and believe that when tlie 
Government assumes, as it should, the primary education of all Indians of school age, 
we shall be called on to turn our efforts to a much larger work for direct evangelisation. 

Our opportunity is enlarging further by the breaking down of the old pagan pi^ii- 
dices of the Indians. The testimony of all the workers on the field is to this efleot 
The Indians are desirous of living as white men. They are rapidly losing their disdnct- 
ive Indian ideas and are imbibing the notions of their white neighbors. This is seen in 
their burials, which now are not uniformly, as of old, on scaffolds, but are more and 
more interments. It is shown in their feeling and behavior when death cornea into 
their households. They no longer fill their houses with hideous outcries, but inatead 
seek the missionaries to inquire about the life in the other world. 

A further opportunity is to be noted in the fact that the Dakota In^ans hare 
specially fallen into our care. Our chief missions are located among them, at Santee, 
Rosebud, Oahe, Standing Rock, and outlying stations. But the Dakota Indians num- 
ber 40,000 in all, or about one-sixth of all the Indians in the country. We have mat- 
tered the Dakota language ; and a Bible, hymn-book, dictionary and other books are 
printed in that tongue. We have, then, special ability to carry on mission work among 
them, and are bound to utilize it to the full. The time is ripe for immediate action. It 
must be taken without delay if taken at all. The opening up to white settlement of a 
large strip of land though the center of the great Sioux reservaticms is to bring the 
Indian into contact with the influence of white men as never before. It is impossible 
that that influence shall be altogether good. The contact of the Indian with the fron- 
tiersmen of our own people has resulted most deplorably in the past, and we cannot 
hope for much better results now. Rum and licentiousness are sure to work untold 
harm to the Indian unless they are met by the gospel. This opening up of Indian 
territory to white settlement lays, therefore, a most imperative and immediate obliga- 
tioD on Christian people to protect the Indian from ruin by giving them the gospel. 

We are satisfied that nothing but the gospel will suffice. Education alone can not 
save, and may simply give new strength to evil habits and influences. It must t>e a 
Ohristian education ; schools should be simply preliminary and altogether subsidiary to 
the most energetic and wise presentation of the gospel. The uniform policy of the 
American Missionary Association in all departments of its work has been in this direc- 
tion, and we gladly recognize the fact that its Indian work has steadily progressed with 
the idea of evangelizing the Indian. 

We know very well that the Association is laboring for 8,000,000 Negroes and for 
2,000,000 Mountain White people and for 125,000 Chinese, as well as 262,000 Indians. 
We know that the proportion of the Indians is comparatively small. At the same time 
we urge that this disproportion is to a large degree counterbalanced by the special op- 
portunities we have considered. The Indian problem is before us for immediate settle- 
ment. It admits of no delay. Care for these few Indians now. Christianize them now, 
as we may, and the Indian becomes as the white man, and our missionary efforts will 
then be released for other fields. 

In this special emergency we feel strongly the necessity laid on the Associaticm for 
an enlargement of its administrative force. Since the death of our lamented brother, 
Secretary Powell, the force at the New York office of the Association has been short- 
handed. We hope that the earnest efforts which are being made by the Bxecutive 
Oonmiittee to flnd a suitable person to become another Secretary of the Association may 
be at once successful. An emergency is upon us, and we say this with the conviction 
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that the demands of the Indian work are now bo imperative as to require a large 
portion of the time and thought of such a Secretary. It is a necessity that such a Secre- 
tftiy should frequently visit the field and be in constant communication with the 
workers. 



REPORT ON CHINB8B WORK. 

BT BV7. H. A. STDCSON, D.D., OHADUfAlT. 

This is the smallest and least conspicuous department of the work of the American 
Missionary Association, bat the one that stands in the closest relation to ourselves, and 
the one also that can show the largest returns. The Chinese in America are few in 
number, but they are scattered everywhere, as if God intended in them to put the spirit 
of our churches to a crucial test, and, where that test is endured, to give to his servants 
a prompt reward and an unanswerable confirmation of his promises and of their faith. 
These strange little men from '* the land of Binim," mysterious, silent, capable, 
uicredibly industrious, money-making, with their pig-tails and their felt shoes, their 
^'pidgin English'' and their unintelligible 'Hurkey tracks," their wooden countenance 
and their ** bias eyes," their opium, and their '* ways that are dark," who, in spite of 
restrictive laws and brutal personal treatment, are filtering in everywhere, until they 
msy be seen crouched in the corner of any street car, and are a familiar object in the 
Tillage street — why are they here ? here just now and here so persistently ? It is no 
mighty immigration of men, such as De Tocqueville liked to dwell upon. It is no con- 
quering host, no familiar immigration. Whatever may once have been the attractive 
force of the Califomia gold fields, washing soiled linen can hardly be regarded as satis- 
fying a national instinct, or thumping through the long hours of the night upon an 
ironing table a soul-filling amusement. Much may be said of ** the golden fleece," but 
these are no modem Argonauts. They are money-making as our friends the Jews, but 
no '* high emprise" or ''grand endeavor " fires their calm pulse, and much as has been 
written of the coolie system and the '*8ix Companies," nothing has been adduced 
which seems adequate to explain the movement. 

The fact is, God is in it. He is crowding these heathen upon our churches in 
these missionary days of an opening world, first of all to prove our Christianity. Do 
we believe that all men are brothers ? Do we believe that the Holy Ghost who renewed 
our hearts can renew these ? Do we believe that the Lord who died for us, died for the 
worid ? Do we believe— not that the world— but that this particular heathen as he 
stands before us in his blue blouse, or sits at our side with his reading-book, is as dear 
to our heavenly Father as you and I are ? Do we believe that we are to go to him with 
the gospel to find a way for the truth into his heart, to bear his burdens, to win him by 
love, and that without him we ourselves can not be made perfect ? Do we believe. In 
short, that God has brought him here to our door that wt might learn that if we have 
not a religion that will save, and will make us eager to have it save a Chinaman, we 
have not a religion that will save ourselves ? 

Seven hundred and fifty of these men already members of the churches connected 
with our mission on the Pacific Coast I and who will say how many more on the rolls 
of our churches from St. Louis to Boston I What are these Chinese converts, the fruit- 
age of our Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings, our personal labor, but Gkxl*s blessed 
«eal set upon our Christian faith I Here is the evidence. Ours is the conquering faith 
of the world. It will save every man, for it has saved these men. no less than you and 
me. 

But this is not all. China's day has come. We hear from beyond the sea of the 
new railway, the awful floods, the burning of the '* Altar of Heaven," and the strange 
stirrings of the mind of that mighty people, the oldest, and judged by its persistent life. 
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the strongest now od the globe. Merchants tell us of its limitless tnde : diplomatiits 
speak of its astuteness and of its new navy, second only to that of England; scholara 
wonder at a nation of heathen with whom learning determines rank, and where the 
** boss " and the fixer of elections' are unknown. Missionaries write of the throngs that 
gather in strange cities to hear them preach, of the new gentleness and courtesy eveiy- 
where shown them, and of the increasing number of young people pressing into the 
mission schools. 

In the midst of all this, when the Lord's voice is heard calling us to lift up oar 
eyes and look on the fields now white for the harvest, comes word from our solitary 
watchman upon the watch-tower In Hong-Kong that when he returned to his post, as he 
did last year, perplexed and down-hearte.i, because not one Christian in all Arnica 
heeded his call and went with him to his field, to his surprise and joy the Lord has 
been preparing his own servants in the person of Chinese emigrants coming liome from 
America, bringing with them not money only and knowledge of the wide world, but 
the new-found faith ; graduates of laundries, but also of our Sunday-schools, members 
of our churches, filled with an eager spirit to tell their parents, thehr bretluren, their 
neighbors, of Jesus Christ. Ah, dear friends, Qod*s ways are not as our ways. Let ua 
not be slow to catch his thought and walk where he leads. 

Here, then, is the call to us. Begin with the Chinaman at your door. Recognize 
that the Lord Jesus stands before you in him. You prove your own faith ; you *' do it 
unto*' your Lord ; you forward the plan of €k>d when you take him by the hand and 
gently entreat him for Christ. 

For the same reason you will give your money to support the work of this Associa- 
tion. No work has been more devoted, more upheld by prayer, more Christlike, or, we 
may add, more deservedly successful than that under the lead of our representative, Dr. 
Pond, on the Pacific Coast. He has already surrounded himself with a band of trdned 
Christian converts, who would be a joy in any field, and who are making themsdvea 
felt for good far and wide. Their infiuence reaches to Chicago, St. Louis, and even 
Boston and New Y(frk. It is ours to see that the Christian city they find here is not 
less Christlike than that which met them when they landed on our shores, and that the 
hoodlum of our Eastern cities no more represents the spirit of our churches than does 
he of San Francisco and of Oakland. Let us be careful to show that our hand will be 
as promptly raised to protect the helpless Chinaman from insult on the street as it will 
be to lead his soul to Christ. Let us insist upon- it, as Americans and as Christians, that 
no distinction of race or of color shall stand between any man and his rights, either in 
the State or in the Church. Then may we hope that all— white and black. Chinaman 
and American— will care less for rights and more for duties, and, in the joy of a true 
brotherhood, will labor together to bring in the day of the Lord. In any case, let ua, 
with all our multiform machinery, our conventions, onr societies, our churches, be not 
so busy ** saving souls " that we have not care to save men and women. 



RBPORT OF THE FINANCB COMMITTEB. 

BT P. J. LAMB, B8Q., OHAUMAN. 

Your committee beg leave to report that they have had under consideration the 
matters committed to them. They have been attended by your Treasurer, and they 
have examined his reports submitted, particularly the detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures for the year closed ; also statement of trust funds of the Association ; also 
statement of resources and liabilities, and of the income of the Daniel Hand Educa- 
tional Fund for the same period. These statements come to us duly vouched for by the 
standing committee of auditors elected by the Association. A summarized statement 
of receipts and expenditures has been printed and distributed at this meeting, which 
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ftooords with the detailed report. Other reports show that the invested funds of the 
Aatodafcion, aside from the Daniel Hand Fund, are $280,875.78, being $500 more than 
in the prerions year. From the statement of resources and liabilities, we find that the 
Tarious colleges, schools, stations, buildings, and property constituting what may be 
tenned the phmt of the Association, amount, at their estimated value, to $745,849. 
This is a large sum, but the investment yields no pecuniary return to the Association. 
It represents the fixed property with which the Association carries on its work, and 
the figures may serve in some measure to apprise us of the magnitude of the work l)eing 
carried on by the Association. 

The Daniel Hand Fund is a separate and distinct trust, and its income cannot be 
used for the gen^td work of the Association, and may demand some further notice be- 
fore this report is closed. The general condition of the fund is found on the printed 
abstract already mentioned. 

We find the system of keeping the accounts clear, convenient, and well adapted to 
exhibit from month to month the exact pecuniary condition of the Association, and the 
restrictions upon drawing money from the treasury well calculated to insure safety in 
that respect, and we find the management of the Treasurer's accomits and office hi all 
details satisfactory and deserving our commendation. Comparing the gifts and work 
of the Association for the last year Just closed with the previous year, and the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee a year ago, we find that the year 1888 closed 
with a deficit of over $5,000, that the amount of receipts for that year had been $820,- 
958.42 ; that the finance Committee then recommended that the friends of the Asso- 
ciation should raise for the year $875,000 for its current expenditures. It is a source of 
great gratification to find that this recommendation has been nobly met, and $876,210.88 
liave been received during the year Just closed, an increase of over $55,000 ; that the 
deficit of the former year has been supplied, and that the Association commences the 
current year with a fund in the treasury of $4,471.67. This we deem substantial in- 
dorsement of the Association and its work, by the churches, Sunday-schools, missionary 
societies and its individual friends. This report might stop here with congratuUtions 
for the prosperous year Just closed, but the duties so well done, and work so well per- 
formed, must simply furnish the Association a standing place and vantage ground for a 
greater work on its part, and grounds for greater sacrifices and gifts by its friends for 
the year to come. 

The National Council, representing the Congregational churches of the whole 
nation, lately in session at Worcester, by a unanimous vote recommended that the 
churches and friends of the work of this Association raise for it for current expen- 
ditures for the year now commenced the sum of $500,000. Is this magnificent sum 
too much to ask for the year now auspiciously begun ? Happily for your committee, 
we are saved the necessity of elaborate or studied examination of the needs of the 
work that has been done by the papers read and to be printed and addresses delivered 
from the platform during the meetings up to this thne. You are thus informed more 
folly than we could hope to hiform you what these needs are and their urgency. But 
we may say that of the 8,000,000 Negroes in the South it is estimated only 2,000,000 
can read and write. Add to these the millions of poor whites in the moimtains and the 
red men of the West and the Chinese in our hmd, and we are fully Justified in asserting 
that the work of this Association equals in magnitude any work of the church, and in- 
volves issues of Christianity and patriotism touched by no other work of our age. It 
it estimated by the officers of the Association that through its schools and colleges and 
the teachers furnished by them, who are instructing the children in the South more or 
leas every year, perhaps 175,000 are being reached and instructed. Assuming that as 
many are reached by other missionary and benevolent societies, we see the tremendous 
need that can not be ignored. This burden is laid peculiarly and urgently on this 
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society and its contribating friends. Can we nwet this duty with leas than $500,000 lor 
the current year ? Tour committee say, No. Perhaps yoa will be ready to acqoieaoe. 
But let us see what this means. It means that every Hying donor who contributed last 
year must increase his contribution 50 per cent., or the number of donors moat be 
laigely increased. A large amount was received last year from estates and Icgades, 
namely, $114,020.41. This resource is a variable quantity. The Assnrtatinn can doI 
depend on any increase from this source. Its confidence must be in the living, who 
can give if they will. 

Tour Oonmiittee deem it proper to call more particular attention to the magniiloeBi 
gift of Daniel Hand to the Association. It is quite likely that some may suppose, and 
some may have measured their gifts last year in the belief, that the income of this fund 
was applicable to pay current expenses of the Association. But this is not so. The 
Daniel Hand Fund is appropriated to special work, which, although connected genecaOy 
with the work of the Association, is yet not a part of that ordinary work for which 
this fund we recommend to be raised is to be expended. Hence all friends of Uie Asso- 
ciation must make and measure their gifts to It understanding that the sum we propoM 
must be raised without any aid from the income from that million dollars constitiiting 
one of the grandest gifts of our time. Shall this $500,000 for the current woik ot the 
Association for 1889 be furnished to it? This is God*s work. The churches bare 
represented and the friends of the Association have the money. It can not be pot to 
any nobler Christian use ; the needs demand it, and we reooomiend that $500,000 be 
raised for the Association for its current work for the year now b^un. 



REPORT ON 8BCRBTAR7 STRIBBT'S PAPBR. 

BT BKV. O. B. WnXOOZ, D.D., OHAIBMAK. 

The paper by Dr. Strieby impresses your committee as an admirably comprehen- 
sive and discriminating statement of the policy and work of the Association. As to tut 
reconstruction of our educational and missionary societies, to the suggestion of whio 
much of the paper calls attention, and from which he dissents, we should do wtU 
make haste slowly. Some time in the future it may become practicable. But ^ 
discover no finger of Providence pointing toward it at present 

If the thought were to reduce our societies to which these interests are intrusted 
two, calling for but two annual collections where we now have three or four, it iiee*^ 
no prophet to foresee the effect of that on the amounts collected. If the suggestion is ^ « 
the reconstruction, not of the societies, but only of the work— if it proposes thai c : 
educational and missionary enterprises be so divided that no one society shall to ar - 
extent conduct both— it has certainly an attractive look. 

But is it more than a look ? The educational institutions of several of our societiM 
were bom out of the inmost life of those organizations and lie on their boaom Is 
nourishment UMlay. To ask the American Board, for example, to turn over its c(>Ueg5 
and schools to some other society, for that, of course, is involved in the plan suggest' ^ 
— would be like asking one of our Christian mothers to send her babe to the foundling* 
home. 8ome of us are old enough to remember that the venerable and now sainted I> 
Anderson was at first vehemently opposed to the schools planted by the missionaries ' 
India. It was confounding things that differ. The work of a missionary society w« 
not to manage schools. The schools were discontinued. But the Board soon d -^ 
covered that it was doing its work with but one hand. The schools came back av* 
came to stay. Now we conservatives are rather jealous of our progressive breChr: 
calling for a reconstruction of the American Board. We know not whereto this thirr 
may grow. 
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If the ooUegefl and schools of the American Missionary Association were secular, 
if thej had no vital oneness of life with its churches, there might he room for 
the phm suggested. But they are as thoroughly Christian in their aim as the 
diurches. The churches are as indispensably educational as the schools. As Dr. 
Strieby remarks, the teacher is often the pastor. The pastor finds a great part of his 
flodc in the school. The teachers teach in his Sunday-school. The prayer-meethig 
depends on them for its success. The unseen shuttles of mutual sympathy, flying back 
and forth incessantly, are weaving the two together, and working out the one pattern of 
the Divine life in souls, that covers both. The plan proposed would, at least to the eye, 
disentangle all complications. It would lay out the work in the Year-Book with clean- 
cut precision. But vital things are not always improved by vivisection. It would 
doubtless simplify our apprehensicHi of the organs of a man to lay the lungs on one side 
of the table, the heart on another, the liver on a third, and the brains on a fourth. 
But how far it would enhance the vitality and usefulness of the man is another ques- 
tion. There is an organism which is often, and without harm, in that fashion distrib- 
uted. But it is a mannikin — not a man. 

The one most formidable evil among our colored countrymen is their deplorable 
ignorance of the connection between religion and morality— or rather the fact that re- 
ligion, on its outward side, is morality. The sable deacon who, when confronted with 
a list of his sins as dark as his countenance, replied triumphantly: '* Well, bredren, Pse 
broke ebery commandment ob de ten — ^but bress de Lord, Tse nebber loe* my 'ligion,** 
was no monster of iniquity. He was only saturated and sodden with the delusion which 
sulnnerges Pagan, Mohammedan, and Papist alike, and throws no little of its froth over 
Protestant, too often, that duties toward Gkxi and toward man are not blended, or even 
dove-tailed together. But they are weights in opposite scales. Be only devout in your 
penances or your hallelujahs, and your life among men is of little account. Now, that 
notion can not be corrected in such a people as that one with which we have to do in the 
South by an occasional Sunday sermon. In the day-school it must be reiterated morn- 
ing, noon, and night in various applications, line upon line and precept upon precept 
And so, on the other hand, teachers, as well as scholars, must be reminded by pastors, 
with a little Puritan iron in their blood, of their Christian, as well as educational obliga- 
tions. One member of your committee who has had practical experience in the South- 
em work reports that some teachers, occasionally even now, need to be reminded of the 
Christian service that the Association, as well as the Master, expects from them. But 
diride these different functions, put the churches and Sunday-schools under other 
anspices, and, self-evidently, that temptation would be so much the worse. We must 
have groped out of the morning twilight toward the millennial day much further than 
we have before any such plan can be reduced to fact. 

Dr. Strieby speaks in the paper of his clerical friend of twenty-five years ago, who 
thought the work of the Association would be transient. It reminds us of Mr. Seward's 
remark that three months would end the civil wat. We are in for a long campaign. 
The sad fact is not to be blinked that, with the enormous increase of the colored popu- 
lation, the illiteracy among them is greater to-day than at the close of the rebellion. 
We have need to sing at times : 
« 

O, learn to soom the praJse of men : 
O, learn to loee with God. 

As Dr. Gk)odwin grandly told us yesterday, our work is under the Master's order. 
Bucoees is no concern of ours. But success, because it is His concern, is sure. Bvery 
loring battle in His service turns in time to victory. We remember in Count Agenor 
de Qasparin's ** Uprising of a Great People," how spell-bound, awe-struck, he appeared 
to be before that magnificent ground swell of the loyal nation, rolling on, as a traveling 
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mountain range, to sweep the rebellion as drift-wood before it The eight millions of 
the freedmen and their children are rising. If, for the present, there are refluent wares 
that sadden us it is God who brings in the tide. *' And when I begin,** saith the Lord, 
" I will also Qiake an end." 



REPORT ON 8BCRBTAR7 BOARD'S PAPER. 

BT BST. H. M. TBNNBT, D.I>., CHAIBXAN. 

The comniittee to which was referred the paper of Secretary Beard respectfully re- 
port that the ** Missionary View of the Southern Situation '* therein presented impresses 
us profoundly with the fact that the sincerest piety is the most exalted patriotism. It 
commends itself to us as worthy of the most serious attention of the thoughtful of both 
races in the North and in the South. The gravity of the Southern problem, as set before 
us, is little less than appalling. The colored race now looks back over a quarter of s 
century of freedom and recognized rights. The traditions and customs and conserratiTS 
ties of slavery are broken with its chains. The ideas, aspirations and manly instincts of 
liberty have taken hold upon the colored people and are becoming controlling. The 
intellectual progress of the many, the political and national prominence of the few, 
the acquisition of wealth, and the marvelously disproportionate increase in their num- 
bers, serve to awaken the colored race to self -consciousness and a sense of power. It 
is beginning to demand its rights and to be impatient of their resistance and suppres- 
sion. The Samson of the past, bound, shorn and blinded, stands to-day with fetters 
broken, with locks grown long, and with eyes yet dim, but with the dimness of return- 
ing vision, as one who sees men as trees walking. And whether he shall be carried on 
to complete emancipation, intellectual and spiritual, a true manhood, or goaded to 
madness, and driven to bow himself against the pillars of our national and soda! 
temple, and pull it down to the common ruin of us all, is the question of the hour. A 
race so situated, were there no other factors in the problem, would be a peril to any 
people, and would call for the most helpful effort and self-sacrificing zeal and Christ- 
like patience. 

But the white man in the Southern situation is as serious a factor in the problem ss 
the black man. In a different way, the incubus of slavery has rested as heavily upon 
him as upon his black brother. The Illiteracy is not all on one side. If we put our- 
selves in the place of our Southern white brothers, and remember what human nature 
is, apart from the grace of God, we may not greatly wonder, in view of the heritage 
of the past and the real difllculties and perils of tbe present, that there is an intensity of 
race prejudice, and a bitterness of caste spirit, and an increasing hostility to the rising 
colored population which registers itself in outbreaks of violence and bloodshed, in the 
defiance of law, and In crimes against the ballot-box. We may not be greatly surprised 
that there should be intelligent men who regard the education of the colored man as a 
calamity, and deny his rights, and call for his disfranchisement. The white man of 
the South needs emancipation and Christian elevation as well as the black. We are 
the debtors of Christ to both races. Leave these two races to themselves without the 
gospel of Christ, and tbe conflict between them is inevitable, and it can be but terrific 
and protracted, and a dark blot upon the Christian name and civilization. Dr. Beard 
has well said that the problem can not be solved by historic precedents. All talk of 
slavery or peonage for the inferior race, or migration, or extermination, or amalgama- 
tion, is idle and morally repugnant and politically dangerous. 

The problem set for our solution by Almighty God is just this— as stated in this 
missionary view of it : How, being free, two races as dissimilar as are the white and 
black races, now equal before the law, can live side by side under the same govern- 
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meot and live in proeperity and peace. This problem must be solved, and it must be 
solved aright. And we may be sure that the ultimate solution of blessing for both 
races does not, and can not, lie in any retrograde movement toward the old darkness 
and bondage, but forward in the direction of the larger light and truer liberty of Christ. 
If the colored race, as a race, seems to have reached a point when ** a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing," its hope and ours lie not in a return to ignorance and degrada- 
tion, but in pressing on to that larger knowledge and truer wisdom, the beginning of 
which is the fear of God, and the fullness of which is a hearty recognition and cordial 
acceptance and discharge of the obligations and trusts of a Christian manhood and 
Christian citizenship. The condition of the colored race, indeed, is but a necessaiy 
stage in its upward and onward march. It is no other than we have always had 
reason to expect would be reached. That the mile-stone of to-day marks so great 
progress is cause for profound gratitude. The new features of the situation and the 
fresh difficulties are those, and those only, which are incident to progress. 

There is but one solution for the Southern problem, and that is the solution for 
which this Association has labored from the beginning, and which this paper urges. 
Christianity in its highest forms, an intelligent Christian manhood, is that solution. It 
is an impressiye thought that it is the mission of this Association, more than all other 
institutions and agencies, to develop that Ctiristian sentiment among the colored peo- 
ple, and indirectly among the whites, which shall create a balance of power which shall 
save the races and the nation from that conflict which without it seems inevitable. 
This fact is a trumpet call to us to press the work of the Assodation in its schools and 
colleges and churches with renewed vigor and devotion. 

And we would especially emphasize the necessity of preserving the unity of the 
edncational and religious work of the Association to this end. Every teacher must be 
a missionary as truly as every preacher. And this unity of purpose and effort must be 
felt Church and school, as in the past, must continue to stand together in the minds 
and labors of the people that there may be no exaltation of education at the expense of 
religion. In the dark dajrs of slavery, it was faith in Gk>d that sustained the Negro, 
that inspired his songs, and tliat made him strong to endure and patient to wait. And it 
was by the power of God that he was at last set free. Never did the colored man need 
that ffdth in God, and in an overruling and guiding Providence, more than now, when 
the goal of liberty and equality is so nearly attained, and yet strangely delayed. Nobl^ 
do the leaders of the race realize that faith, and seek to lead their brethren into it. 

It belongs to this Association, by all the agencies at its command, to teach this peo- 
ple to be patient and to wait upon the Lord, to endure hardship, to leave vengeance 
with the Lord, and, accepting the responsibilities of liberty and citizenship, to gird 
themselves to meet them in the spirit and in the strength of a grand Christian manhood. 
This the history of this people warrants us in expecting from them. To this man- 
hood, struggle and work we welcome them, and in it we pledge them our Christian 
support. 

Let this be the temper of those who hold the balance of power between the races 
in the South, and in no long time the slumbering conscience of the Southern white will 
respond. The noble utterances of the Southerners, who already demand that the Gold- 
en Rule shall be applied to the race problem, prove that it is already waking to life 
and power. It will be felt then that it cannot be safe to sin against God, to despise 
even the least of his children ; that it must be safe to f oUow in the way where he 
leads, to do his bidding, and to give equal rights to all, and to treat all men as brethren. 
And thus the missionary view prevailing, and the missionary solution accepted, the 
perils and conflicts of to-day will disappear as the storm-cloud passes, and the difficul- 
ties of race relations now anticipated will adjust themselves in God*a way, and in God*s 
time— the way of Christian manhood and brotherhood, of righteousness and of peace. 



AddrmM o/ JUo. Dr. WrigkL 



ADDSESSES ON THE PEEGEDIK& 



ADDRBSS or SBT. WM. BUKHBT ^WHIQHT; DD. 

Whtii that Etj} ptian King, of whom wc all know, was caning 
mon^.b of his greatness which, c%'cn as brought to us by thci 
late, have interested us all so much, and when Egypt was the i 
power in the world, slave women, of whom the mother of Mk 
one* were lamenting by the Nile. But the people then to bc| 
the Hebrews, but the Egyptians, 

A* I think of the future of my country, my anxiety is not for Acts 
race. 

The two nations which seem destined to exert in the near 1 
the most intense and wide influence are Russia and the United S 
Before each of them God has set essentially the same task and a??^ 
to have conditioned largely their prosperity upon the way in whidt 
it. That task is to develop into full-orbed free men avast number cs^ 
zens n'ho have been dwarfed and twisted by slavery. How to do t 
thoroughly and speedily is the superlatively important question fo^e 
nation to decide. In Russia, there is no more acute obscrrcr i 
Count Tolstoi : and Count Tolstoi has said to his countrymen, ** 
wc in Russia need supremely is three things; they are schools and s 
and schools." The American Missionary Association, in view of al^^ 
has been said here these two days, seems to me to be repeating, with ts 
emphasis of an adequate experience, those same words; and I thini* 
Hand has shown a judgment equal to his generosity in so wording Ae a 
ditions of his gift that it repeats the same thing. The Association,^^ 
intentionally or unintentionally, is telling us that what we need in the So 
supremely is "schools and schools and schools." 

By schools I certainly do not mean institutions which train only the b 
or the body, or both. I am perfectly familiar with the picture which 
Maturin Ballou has drawn of the Alaska Indian using the knowledge g! 
in missionary schools to raise a check. I know that education which 
not rightly train the will may be giving tools to a burglar or weapott 
mad man. . The anarchism in Chicago, but for the education it cot 
would have been like Bunyan's giants — able only to gnaw its nails in n 
and have fits in sunshiny weather. But the American Missionary As 
tion understands this thoroughly. In that copy of the year's review 
Dr. Strieby sent me, the report of the school work was marked with 
pencil, that of the church work with a blue one; but the two marks overla 
the red and the blue, so completely that all attemps to separate then 
hopeless. Dr. Strieby himself could not distinguish between the c 
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work and the school work of the Association. No man can. They are indis- 
tinguishable because they have been inseparable. This is as it should be. 
This is essential to their real success. This is New Testament preaching — 
discipling; and that is what the Master told us to do. The danger of 
Count Tolstoi's leadership in Russia is great, and it is solely this: that he 
does not know that fact. The safety of your guidance, gentlemen, 
who conduct the policy of this Association, is that you do. The educa- 
tion given by the State and by the Federal Government has been and 
must necessarily be, almost wholly secular. But the education given by 
this Association is distinctly, not technically, religious. It is rooted and 
grounded in the Bible. And if what I am saying appears to you trite, I 
am glad of it, because it shows that on the substantial facts we are at 
one and need no argument. 

There are, however, two facts which sharply distinguish between the 
work we have to do among our emancipated slaves and that set before 
Russia among her emancipated serfs, and which make it more conspicuously 
obvious than it can be in Russia that we need schools. We have, first of 
all, to contend with the prejudice of color. We have been told how great 
that is. I need spend no time in repeating this while the debates at Worcester 
and in the Episcopal Convention at New York ring in our ears ; while 
Harvard seniors can not elect for class orator the ablest and fittest man they 
have if he happens to be colored, without eliciting from New York news- 
papers two-column editorials of amazement ; and while writers as wise, as 
informed, and as calm as George Cable, are unable to write without show- 
ing their quivering apprehension of a race war. The wickedness of this 
class feeling is conceded by all good men, and I need not dwell upon it. 

The cause of it has been largely overlooked, and therefore the remedies 
so often advocated have proved futile. Until the cause is distinctly rec- 
ognized and acknowledged and remedied, the prejudice will remain. The 
cause is this : All freeborn people in every age and clime have had a 
contempt for slaves. That is very near the feeling — mark my words — they 
ought to have. It was stronger in Athens than it has ever been in Charleston. 
It is partly, and has always been largely, caused by the wicked pride of 
mastership, but it has also been largely inspired by the perception of those 
vices and inferiorities which his condition breeds in the slave. Ignorance, 
deceit, cowardice, are contemptible; and therefore men who know better 
fall into the way of despising those who are ignorant and cowardly instead 
of trying to help them become the reverse of all these things. In nearly every 
other nation — there are two exceptions that will readily occur to you — save 
our own, as soon as the slave's chains have been broken and the slave's vices 
eradicated, the emancipated man has been absorbed among the class of free- 
men. There was nothing left to suggest that he had ever been a slave. The 
people forgot it. But the black man bears an ineffaceable mark that he be- 
longs to a race which has been enslaved; and it is, therefore, in ninety-nine 
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cases out of a hundred unconsciously but instinctively assumed that his is still 
the s,ervile character. There is no natural antipathy between the white and 
the black races; if there were there could be no mulattoes. The sole reason 
of the persistence of this caste feeling is that the black man bears the mark 
saying to every one that sees him, "I belong to a race that has been enslaved:" 
and unconsciously men assume, "Therefore your character is still a servile 
character." The prejudice is deep; it is almost universal; and so long as 
there is a God in heaven who led forth the Hebrews and overthrew the 
Pharaohs, there will be no safety for this Nation of ours until the prejudice 
is obliterated, as completely as that which once existed and was more in- 
tense between the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman. If, as has been the case 
in many another land, there should arise an emergency threatening the ex- 
istence of our Nation, and there were one man, and only one, capable of 
steering us through the storm into safety — some Lincoln or Washington — 
and if every voter in our country knew that this man were the only one 
who could do it, that man, if he were black, could not be elected 
President. Were such an emergency to arise to-morrow, we should perish. 
We should perish by suicide, and richly deserve all that we got. There 
is no safety for our land until this prejudice of caste is gone. It 
never came by argument; it can never be argued away. It can not be 
smothered under legislation nor uprooted by resolutions nor effaced by 
tears. While good men feel it they will fight it, but the majority will yield 
to it and it can be decided in only one way. That way was well outlined 
by a colored student in Hampton Institute in the debating club of that 
institution. The subject for discussion was, " How Shall We Black Men 
Secure Our Rights?" The last speaker was black as ebony, and had been 
bred in his early years a slave. When he arose I expected to hear him 
repeat the familiar complaints and suggest the familiar remedies. He did 
neither. He simply said : "My friends, I do not agree with all that you have 
said. I think, as you do, that the way white people treat us in 'the street cars 
and hotels" — and he might have added, in churches but he did 
not — "is wrong, unchristian, and cruel." And when he said that, there 
was a pathos in his voice which made me ashamed to be a white man. 
"But," he added, "while I think as you do that it is cruel, I do not think 
that the white people will ever stop treating us as inferiors so long as we 
are inferiors, and I think that they will despise us as long as they can. But 
when we get enough character in our hearts, enough brains in our head, and 
enough money in our pockets, they will stop calling us niggers!" 

He was right — a thousand times right. We must face the facts and 
steer by them, and not attempt to be guided by sentiment and emotions. 
So long as the sight of a black face instinctively suggests to us rags and 
ignorance, and servility and menial employments, just so long this prejudice of 
caste will endure, and no amount of individual genius, culture, or character 
will be able to brush the mildew of caste from any individual black 
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man's brow. That lady may be a Florence Nightingale, but if I whisper, 
and whisper truly, that she came from the slums, that her sisters are in the 
penitentiary, and her brothers are thieves, society will never forgive her for 
not being in the penitentiary herself. Society will pity her in ostentatious 
magniloquence, which is far worse than contempt or neglect ; perhaps it 
will clothe her with silk and diamonds; but it will never treat her as it would 
not dare not to treat any lady whom it felt its equal. As has been well said, 
what is needed is not patronage nor pity, but fact — the recognition of fact. 
When the sight of a black face shall no longer remind men that it belongs 
to a race of which the immense majority close at hand are still showing what 
we have driven into them by the lash and bound in them by chains; when 
the black face shall have clothed itself in associations as full of comfort and 
culture and Christian worth as a white man wears, " Negro " will be as hon- 
orable as "Caucasian." And for this, through its churches which are schools, 
and its schools which are churches, the American Missionary Association 
is laboring and praying with splendid success. 

I would like to remind you of the second point, which is emphasized by 
the statement in the report that a graduate, of Fisk University, with 
his wife, another graduate, has gone to Africa under commission of 
the American Board, and has there shown eminent abilities. Africa is the 
only continent on the planet that has never had a history. For millenniums 
it has been a locked closet. But in the providence of God the gaze of 
Christendom is now concentrated upon it. All the passions, good and bad, 
which push men are impelling the most adventurous and energetic of our 
race to look or to go thither. Love of money, love of adventure, love of 
power, love of man and love of God, are leading men to look into the 200,- 
000,000 dusky faces there from which the veil has at last been thrown 
back. Meanwhile 8,000,000 of that race whose Christianizing means the 
regeneration of a continent vaster than Europe and the inauguration of a 
history perhaps to be more splendid than that which Europe has wrought 
out in two millenniums, are here for you and me to educate. Do you believe 
these ftcts are accidents? Do you believe that He who maketh the wrath 
of man to praise Him and restraineth the remainder of wrath has not or- 
iained them according to the counsels of his own will? There never can be 
I Christian education which docs not plant and foster the missionary spirit, 
[s it a dream? If so, let me die before I wake. Is it a dream that among 
$,000,000 of our fellow citizens each of whom, as Dr. Strieby told us at New 
fork, is qualified to live, perhaps to thrive, in the climate which has proved 
I grave to Anglo-Saxons, each of whom is qualified to visit Africa with a fair 
lope of making himself received as a child returning unto his own house- 
lold? Is it too much to hope that, under the Christian education we may 
ivc them if we will, enough will desire to preach Christ to the dark con- 
inent to gem it with life and light as the sky is gemmed with stars? 
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"I am too old to do it, but so complete is my conviction that the future of 
the race in the coming century shall move toward Africa as in the ages fol- 
lowing Paul it moved toward the North and West of Europe, that were I a 
young man, loyal and devoted to my Master, and trying as he told his fol- 
lowers by Gennesaret to read in the morning and evening red the signs of 
the times, I should not go to Africa, perhaps; I would go to Tougaloo Uni- 
versity, I think, and there devote all my energies and powers to instructing 
black men in the meaning and scope and inspiration and promise of the 
Master's words, "Go ye." 



ADDRESS OF RBV. F. F. WOODBUR7, D.D. 

I feel that I have learned a great deal to-day; and as the last speaker 
spoke concerning Africa, an idea has come into my mind which I may ex- 
press. Here we have on one side of the great ocean, Africa; on the other 
side, America. We have here a race conflict; on the one side eight millions 
of blacks, we will say, and perhaps eight millions of irreconcilable whites 
on the other. And these dominant eight millions of white men maintain, with 
the utmost pertinacity — and they have the power in their right hand so far 
as we can see — that they propose to rule and keep down those eight millions 
of black men. I have seen the title of a book recently published, "An 
Appeal to Pharoah," which is vouched for as a calm and temperate discus- 
sion of the question whether, after all, we are not going to get by this race 
difficulty by a great deportation to Africa. It is a good deal to raise the 
question of eight millions of men leaving one country and going across the 
ocean and settling in another continent. But isn't there something in it 
after all? Might it not compose the differences? I know that the cost 
would be very large, but careful estimates go to show that the cost is n<^ 
anywhere near the amount we spent in our civil war. On the one side, we 
have these eight millions of black men — ignorant, very largely superstitious, 
still somewhat above those of the same color in Africa, and plunged here 
into an antagonism which is deep, and bitter, and hopeless. On the other 
side, we have these eight millions of white people who do not accept the 
results of the war. Isn't it better that eight millions shall go? I dcKi*t 
know. I think it deserves serious consideration. 

But when the question arises for practical consideration, I think there 
is another and a little deeper question that we ought to remember, and that 
is this: Which eight millions ought to go? Is it these who have been faith- 
ful to the American flag, who are straight in the line of progress that this 
republic proposes to maintain, who are in the line of the development of 
all the ages, who are looking upward? Or is it the eight millions who arc 
hopelessly side-tracked by the purposes of infinite God, and who are stand- 
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ing here in this republic, undertaking to maintain a conflict that is neces- 
sarily one of despair, as sure as God is at the head of the universe? Expa- 
triation if you please, deportation if you will; but consider the question, 
whether it shall be eight millions of American patriots who are to be sent 
over to Africa or eight millions who have come out of a rebellion and main- 
tain their seditious and rebellious attitude to-day. 

My friends, we all know that we are going to live together. There is no- 
more baseless theory on God's earth than that we are going to take eight 
millions of men and send them out of this country, because they want to 
leam something, because they want to live like men and be men and citizens,. 
and because God has put them here for our work and our education. I 
tell you, my friends, the immediate problem seems to me only one form of 
a larger problem. What is the problem of the planet to-day? Is it not the 
problem as to which of two theories shall maintain itself concerning the 
masses which are at the base of society? Isn't that the problem in every 
nation? Isn't it the problem here concerning white and black, red and 
yellow alike? There is no possible doubt about it. The labor problem, do 
you call it? Here is one theory which holds that the masses shall be kept 
down. Here is the other system which maintains that they shall be elevated. 
We have got to live with them in the world, for I iinagine there is nobody 
talking about sending them to the moon. Don't you know, and I know 
that the world is growing smaller every year? Talk about neighborhood — 
look over this continent. Germany is here; Ireland is here; France is here;: 
China is here; Africa is here. We are neighbors to everybody. We are 
to iching elbows across the ocean all the time. If you send anybody to 
Africa, why, he is only next door; and by and by we shall have air ships 
that will float up over there in a few hours! How are you going to manage 
this thing? We have got to live together in this world, and nearer and 
nearer to one another with every generation; and this country may just as 
well be the field in which to try the experiment out as any other country on 
the face of the globe. I think we are going to try it out to the end. There 
are symptoms of it all around. 

But the conflict is here; it is in the air. It is not a conflict by sword. 
You know they tell the legend among the old mediaeval stories that in one 
of the great battles on one of the plains of Europe, after the quiet darkness 
of the night had settled over the scene, the field strewn all over with the 
forms of the mangled and the dead, there were seen in the shuddering mid- 
night air to rise spirit forms maintaining the deadly conflict there, and car- 
rying on the battle of the day. It seems to me, in some sense, true of us. 
The sword has done what the sword could do; it can do no more. But the 
conflict is here in the air, pronouncing itself with every event that drifts 
across our horizon. Harvard sets its seal on the brow of Clement Morgan^ 
and the Memphis Avalanche has no other word for him than to call him 
" that dusky steer with the crumpled forelock." 
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My friends, we are going right forward in the field of conflict, which is 
ithe field of victory. One with God is a majority, and we are thousands 
with God. And we have on our side the weak and the helpless, too. I don't 
want any better aid than that. You know that Burke in that magnificent 
invective against Warren Hastings, when he rose to the very climax of it 
juid told the story of those atrocious tortures to which the poor and ignorant 
iind misguided peasants of India had been put, how they had had their 
Ungers tied together and mashed with hammers, and other unmentionable 
things had been done to them, appealed to the parliament and said that if 
ihey should refuse justice those mashed and disabled hands, lifted high to 
Heaven in prayer, would call down the power of God for their deliverance. 
Is it not worse to mash and disable a mind and a soul than a hand? I tell 
you the prayers of the poor are on our side; and if we had nothing of all 
this magnificent achievement of this Association to look upon, we could look 
on those hands raised and those souls crying out from the social bondage 
of to-day, as they did from the physical bondage of a few years ago, and 
know that if God be for us we need not care who or what is against us. 



ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR GRAHAM TA7LOR. 

I have but a very few words to add to this report. The facts speak 
louder than any statement of them can. When skirting the Asiatic shore 
^f the inner sea, that lonely traveler, Paul, heard a voice, he looked across 
to the shores of Europe, and there in the night stood a great colossal 
•form, not of a naked savage, but a form clad perhaps, in the panoply of the 
Macedonian phalanx, the representative of the Europe that then was and 
was yet to be, the precursor, it may be, to the classically informed 
mind of the missionary to the Gentiles, of that long procession of great 
world conquerors. It was the Man of Macedon who stood there in the 
might of his strength and cried, like the crying of an infant in the night, 
the crying of an infant for the light, "Come: come over into Macedonia 
iind help us." 

Now, my brethren, this was the cry of the strong for help. This was 
ihe cry of the peoples thai were following the westward course of the star 
^f empire. And yet, in their strength, they cried as though they were the 
weakest of woman born. And when that missionary, in response to that 
call, crossed the sea, though he came to that Macedonian city which had 
been the battle-scene of the contending forces of the Roman empire, he 
found access for the gospel into Europe through the open heart of ooe 
woman — Lydia, a seller of purple. And there, sitting down by the water 
course, where prayer was wont to be made, he just grouped those indi- 
viduals into that unit of God's operations on the face of the earth, the local 
©hurch. And this church was distinguished among the apostolic churches 
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for its family traits, for the infusion of feminine grace and masculine 
strength, for the most domestic hospitality and the very faults of the close 
attritions of human life. There he planted the seed which has grown inta 
our European and American civilization and Christianity. 

And so ever at the cry of the strong for help the gospel has had just 
these three great prime factors to present for the solution of the problem* 
of every age: first, the home, with its priesthood of the father and mother, 
the sanctuary of the house and the ministrations of family life; secondly, the 
school; and thirdly, between the home and the school, the church. 
When our Lord himself, from all possible sources, made selection of the 
first among the many means he has chosen for the redemption of this- 
world, he chose a trained personality. As the medium for the transmission 
of truth, no improvement, no change has been found in all the progress of 
the gospel. By this trained personality — the heart that has been led to 
hve with Christ awhile, and then go forth in his name and filled with hi* 
love to the hearts that have place for that love and rootage for that life — ' 
this wonderful product of our Christian civilization has ever)rwhere been 
produced. 

And I take it that in no one of the Christian agencies known to us are 
these three methods so wonderfully unified, so inseparably united, as the 
home and the church and the school are in the work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. They are one and the same. They are indissoluble. 
The long experience of this Association through this half century of 
specialized work does fit it, as the report has said, to give an almost com-^ 
manding opinion in regard to the method of the work to be pursued 
among these very distinct classes. From the field as well as from the 
office, and from the experience of those longest at work, we learn that the 
school finds its ultimate aim only in the church; that, as a Christian 
agency, we are to work with the school only as a means to the end of 
building up that body of Christ on the face of the earth which is known by 
the name of his church. I do not see how the separation to any extent of 
school and church work can fail to break the unity of administration and 
hinder the progress of this gloriously on-going work. 

I have just one word to add in regard to the reflex influence of thish 
church work upon the home churches. My brethren, there has been a great 
dearth in candidates for the ministry until very recently. It strikes me 
that there is no such object-lesson in all our land, inviting men to conse- 
crate themselves to the noblest of purposes, as the heroic ministry of this* 
Association. It needs the heroic element to attract young men. It needa^ 
something which is very plainly worth their while to live for and to work 
for and to consecrate their energies toward, in order to attract them from 
the allurements of business and material progress to-day. The Indian ser- 
vice of the British Government, and even the service of the great com^ 
mercial companies, have that element of heroism in it them which has attracted 
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the very best brain and brawn of the English race to India. So it seems to 
me we will have to hold up these great organizations, which reach down to 
the hard places of the land, which occupy places that require men to man 
them, in order to recruit the ranks of our ministers. A man needs to 
know that he will have to be all the more a man to be anything of a minis- 
ter now-a-days, to attract him into this great work. And this heroic type 
of Christian ministry and of Christian manhood and womanhood, shown in 
the half century of this society's work and existence, is to my mind one of 
the great attractions upon the best, the strongest, and the most consecrated 
of those men and women who devote their lives to the service of the 
church. 

Its reflex influence upon every other branch of missionary activity in 
the church is very plain. It is to-day — I do not hesitate to say it — the 
hero of our organizations. It takes far less stamina, far less consecration, 
I believe, to go to India, or China, or Japan than it does to come out at the 
<:all of God and of this agency of His divine Providence and enter many 
a field manned by this Association. In the personnel of our theological 
seminaries I have long noticed that the choicest spirits, the men with the 
stamp of courage upon them, those who are not working for place, but for 
Christ, and him alone, are the men who take up this work. They are the 
men who, when they come back to the schools of the prophets, thrill our 
hearts as no other men do with the story of the conquests of Christ in their 
own hearts as well as out in the hard fields which they cultivate for his 
sake; and there will be no more glowing missionary meeting of the semi- 
nary with which I have the honor to be connected than when the reports 
of this meeting shall be carried back to the brethren. The prayers of 
the class-rooms, the prayers of the missionary meetings, the yearnings of 
the hearts of the men who are preparing to follow in the footsteps of those 
who have heroically led the way, are the wires for these unseen and yet 
never unused electric currents which unite the North with the South, the 
frontier with the citadels of our common Christianity. 

We know very well the danger of a false education, of a school without 
a church, education without evangelization, a university without the heart 
of Christ beating in it. Great are the joy and confidence felt in the 
hearts of the constituency of this body that school and church are so inex- 
tricably interwoven with each other that if you plant a school it will develop 
into a church, and if the church comes it will eventually and inevitably 
re-act, and in a most blessed way in spiritual and often in material resources 
upon the school. We give largely to the school because there is a home 
beneath it and a church around it. 

I regard these churches of the American Missionary Association with 
their evangelistic and nurturing agencies, prime sociological factors for 
bringing in Christ's dear kingdom in this land of ours. It is their mission 
oot only to remedy evils, not only to restore rights, but to be great con- 
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structive agencies of a new Christian civilization. For when Christ came, 
he came preaching, not the gospel of the individual, not a gospel simply 
to save that man, that woman, that child, but the gospel of the Kingdom, 
the gospel which this great Association so effectually preaches and not 
only preaches but applies and administers as well. And the time will not 
be far hence when this whole subject of the environment of the spiritual 
life will force itself so imperatively upon the study of the churches at home 
that they will take the type of their work and the inspiration for their new 
developments from the leadership of this and kindred missionary organiza- 
tions which have set them these most brilliant examples of being ahead of 
the thought and the feeling of their day. 



ADDRESS OF REV. C. YT. HIATT. 

More than fifty years ago De Tocqueville gave utterance to these pro- 
phetic words: " The most formidable of all the ills that threaten the future 
existence of the United States arises from the presence of a black popula- 
tion upon its territory." I think that that prophecy has been iterated and 
reiterated before this convention until we ought finally to let it rest as an 
established fact. I believe we are menaced by these eight millions of peo- 
ple, who are twice as great in number as were the people of the United 
Colonies when they broke from the mightiest naval and military power in 
history; but I believe that the peril that we are menaced by in the presence 
of this black man arises from his perils. There is a peril from the black 
man, but it is a peril secondary to the peril of the black man upon this 
soil. I do not apprehend any uprising by Uncle Tom ; but Uncle Tom is 
dead, and his son is here and his friends of a younger generation. These 
men are being gnarled and corrupted and imbruted, and are massing them- 
selves, touching elbows one with another; and under the influences of the 
age in which we live are becoming a factor in our civilization which, un- 
less we modify and change it under our Christian teaching, will render our 
Southland like that island on the north of the Caribbean Sea where to- 
day it is said that the name of Toussaint I'Ouverture, the original defen- 
der and liberator, is a hissing and a reproach. 

It was a fine augury of the future when the work for the ex-slave began 
at Fortress Monroe in the atmosphere of religion. Mary Peake, meeting 
the advancing multitudes of refugees, gospel in heart and primer in hand, 
as by divine suggestion, laid the pattern of all our succeeding toil. Side 
by side of mutual helpfulness God has placed the alphabet and decalogue, 
the teacher and the preacher, the school-house and the church. " What 
therefore God hath joined together let not man put asunder." 

The largest, grandest word in the title of this organization is " Mis- 
sionary." When that word drops out its work will be done, for its call will 
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have ceased. Our ultimate end and present purpose is, and always should 
be, simply this — to save. We cannot lift our fallen brother without the 
leverage of the cross. 

No field is wider, none more difficult, than that to which our eyes arc 
turned, embracing as it does four of the five families of mankind. They 
huddle together in the lap of Christendom, but feel no warmth. They are 
a demonstration of the fact that civilization never touches barbarism with- 
out polluting it. The Indian, finding his highest ideal in the rude and 
tipsy defender of our flag; the Chinaman, taking home more heathenism 
than he brings; the Negro, bound tighter by the vices of the whites than ever 
he was by their iron chains — these three, ignorant of the Christ and grasping 
the Satanic weaponry of our sinful land and age, together form the most 
discouraging of mission fields. Our laborers are faced by all the serious 
problems of the foreign land — problems unrelieved by a single romantic 
charm. When we send our missionaries to Africa they go to labor among the 
Africans; and when we send them down South they go to teach "niggers." 

Notice, then, what the report of this committee signifies in the presence 
of the fact that our laborers not only grapple with foreign languages, con- 
ceptions, idolatries, habits of benighted peoples, but all the time are hin- 
dered and assailed on every hand by these Bedouin Arabs of our land— 
the minions of mammon and the slaves of caste. To gather and hold and 
save in such a field as this, is task enough for the finest corps in the army 
of the Lord. 

In the presence of these well-known facts, the report of the committee 
adds another chapter to the Book of Acts. It gladdens our hearts with 
thrilling music — the music of ringing sickle and reaper's song. Frojn aD 
over this mighty field, from mountain, and savannah, and shore, and plain, 
we hear the resonant footsteps of advancing troops — a solid regiment of 
converts marching in the army of our Christ and into the fellowship of hb 
Congregational Church. I want you to notice that this church which wc 
have planted in the South is just the kind of a church to take these people 
and assimilate them, to save them and to preserve them to their highest use- 
fulness. And why ? In the first place, because it is a church that will 
take them in. I saw the other day this inscription over a great arch 
erected in honor of our Pan-American guests in the city of Cleveland, 
" Welcome All Americans." Well, the Congregational Church has put 
three talismanic letters over the portal of every church that it has planted 
in the South and in the West, **A. M. A. — All mankind acceptable." 

Every convert in our work has cosmopolitan views respecting die 
brotherhood of man. This means that one thousand people have seated 
themselves before an apostolic communion table. White, black, red and 
yellow, side by side in harmony before the broken memorials of the life of 
love. The spirit of color-caste is a post-apostolic devil. The most emi- 
nent convert of the evangelist Philip was as black as a middle vein of Mas- 
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silon coal. Perhaps that is why they met in the desert and the spirit com- 
passionately caught Philip away. The purest church and the purest ray of 
sunshine are alike — they absorb the seven colors of the spectrum. When 
the Creator flung the rainbow like a silken scarf over the shoulder of the 
summer cloud, he drew his color-line. Pentecostal blessings fell at Jerusa- 
lem, and have fallen ever since on the cosmopolitan church. 

The second feature of this church that adapts it to ours field is 
the open Bible. Every convert is armed with the shining sword — the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, like the sword in the hand 
of the angel, at Eden's gate, turning every way at once. 

You do not hear of immorality, gross and fearful, within the precincts 
of our Congregational churches. You do not hear of our people walking 
up the hills of the beatitudes over the broken tables of the law. The written 
word, like the Incarnate, goes into our congregations and drives out all the 
sellers of oxen and of doves. The Word, also, is the protection of these peo- 
ple against their greatest foe of this day — the encroaching power of the 
Church of Rome. Do you know that that ancient foe of liberty is stalking 
all across the twelve States of the South ? Do you know what it means to 
have the Church of Rome take in hand these people of lowly and of feeble 
intelligence ? We do not have to cross over to Austria or Italy in order to 
discern her aims, for the Nun of Kenmare has alighted upon our shores, 
and her alarming words are running through the land. Rome knows no 
color prejudice, and the foot of that great despotic power can rest just as 
easily upon a skin that is black as upon a neck that is of the purest ala- 
baster. And the Congregational Church down South is the only champion 
against this papal see, for she has an aisle wide enough for five races of 
mankind to march up to her communion table, while the sword of the 
Spirit guards her portals. 

Again, I wish you to notice this fact: That this Church which we 
are planting is not only hiding a multitude of sins by saving these lowly peo- 
ple, but it is serving the interests of the State as well. When we remem- 
ber that the polity of our church is a polity of liberty, that it teaches 
that rights and duties go hand in hand, that it takes just as much wisdom 
to elect the pastor of a church as the President of the United States, we 
can see that the moral influence of this polity of ours is serving the in- 
terests of our commonwealth. The Congregational Church is carrying the 
Pilgrim idea into the soil of the Cavalier. Straight University, Tillotson 
Institute, and these other schools, are but the outcropping of that old stone 
down in an Eastern harbor that we call Plymouth Rock. Down South are 
being planted those two principles upon which the great superstructure of 
our liberty rests firm — a church without a bishop and a state without a 
king. This is what Congregationalism is carrying into that land long 
ruled by aristocracies. It is giving these people who possess liberty the 
* knowledge of how to use it aright. 
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Finally we not only hide a multitude of sins, we not only serve the 
State, but we reach forth a long arm to save the world. Awhile ago I was 
in the study of Dr. Ladd. There, spread before us, were relics of his well re- 
membered cruise along the Nile. There were implements for rude tillage of 
the soil, there were swords and spears beaten into shape by barbaric arti- 
sans, there were the cats and lizards and toads, objects of worship by un- 
numbered millions. Thus were displayed in object lesson the savagery and 
idolatry of one of the largest families of man. The Doctor placed his finger 
on the map at Mendi Mission. ''There," said he, "I saw a row of missionaries' 
graves. Their headstones sadly told the tale of the pestilential land. Two 
months, three months, nine months they survived, and then fell to rise no 
more. No white man can endure the clime." 

Another time I was at a commencement of Fisk University. I saw Pro- 
fessor Spence take two photographs, and hold them up before the gaze 
of five hundred intelligent colored youths, whose faces fairly glowed as they 
looked upon the well-remembered features of two of their alumni, who in 
Western Africa, if I mistake not, are teaching the gospel of Christ and en- 
during the rigors of the climate. And in the glowing features of these five 
hundred folk, I saw the prophecy of a splendid recruiting of our feeble 
forces in that continent which by and by shall not be dark. Ah, this work 
is grand ! We are putting the cross of Jesus into the dusky hands that shall 
carry it not only to the land of the pyramids, not only to the land of the 
ancient wall; but, as I believe, there will come a day when some child now 
in our schools of the West, some Apache or Dakotan, will rise with apos- 
tolic fervor, and going southward along the isthmus and over the moun- 
tains will put this transfigured cross of Christ into the pampas and the 
llanos through which the Amazon and the Orinoco pour their majestic 
streams. 



ADDRESS OF REV. D. M. FISK, D.D. 

It may be fitting to add a few supplementary words corroborative of the 
hopeful view taken in this report on the Mountain Work. At first glance 
it does seem that this is a discouraging field. I need not recapitulate 
what has been said in the report already before you. It is suflBciently 
discouraging ; the ignorance and poverty are not the worst features. The 
position of the clergy in many sections — I am happy to say not in all — is 
full of discouragement. The worst thing we have to face is the apathy 
of the people. Their phrase, " We-uns never asked you-uns to come here/' 
is certainly most pathetic. 

What do we propose to do about it? What do we propose to do with 
more than two millions for whom Christ died, American citizens, in the very 
heart of our Nation, around whom the currents of commerce and industry 
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swirl every day? Shall the greatest tidal wave of all time pass them by, and 
they not feel it for a moment? More than all, shall the great gospel of God, 
which is life, and hope, and peace, and home, for us, be nothing for them? 

I am happy to say that it is not all dark by any manner of means. Your 
committee is hopeful, the members of this Association are hopeful, our 
brethren on the frontier are hopeful. There are very many favorable things, 
and on of the most favorable is their increasing numbers. Do we stop to 
estimate what two millions of souls means? More than thirty thousand 
cradles filled in a single year. 

These men respect the Bible. They feel a superstitious regard for it; 
they are not infidel people. They have a simple, childlike faith, and the 
Bible word is to them final. Many things that many of us have to contend 
with, the brethren there do not meet. I mean in the field of infidelity. 

They have great respect for woman if she respects herself. I have the 
statement of one of our workers in the South that a woman can go even 
among these men when they are drunk, and if she respects herself and has 
maintained her character she is perfectly safe in their midst. 

This same writer tells me of a young man who went out from one 
of their schools, and kept school in a certain place during the winter. 
When he returned, he said : ** Nothing would tempt me to go back there 
again." Not so with the young ladies. It is one of the most astonishing 
signs of the times that really into the feeble hand of womanhood is given 
the key of the situation. They respect these girls, they reverence them and 
give them a place of dignity in their hearts. That makes it possible for 
these women to do a large and splendid work in the South. 

Once let these girls that come under the influence of our Christian North- 
em women who go there as teachers, and the graduates of these various 
colleges and schools that we have planted, and are about to plant in the 
South; once let common womanhood in the South that has been so much 
under the heel of this oppression; once let girlhood feel the power that has 
come to girlhood, that to them as young women in the cradle of these hills, 
under this fair sky is given the power to turn over in not less than thirty 
or forty years this whole country for God and humanity, for enlightenment 
and for Christian peace; — once let that idea get into the minds of these girls, 
and we have not the same problem that we have to-day. 

There is good blood there as well. There is a man in Congress to-day, 
honoring himself and his district and his nation, who went to school there, 
and I know not for how many years wore but one garment. I call that 
pretty good blood when from such circumstances a man can come up to 
such a large f^ace. 

This is a transition time with this whole section. New conditions are 
being put upon them. They feel the outside movement of the world. A 
friend of mine is now in the South who has bought up a large quantity of 
lumber in a certain district, and when he finds the right man he will plant 
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a school there. Coal and iron are being extensively worked. My brothe' 
here (the Rev. S. E. Lathrop) tells me that near Cumberland Gap four 
hundred houses have gone up within a very brief time, and over two thousand 
workmen are pushing into a section not before opened. It will not come 
in an hour or in a day; but by and by, when these men face the new life of 
our times, when they have once felt its pressure, and the tremendous dis- 
parity between their manner of living and the high kind of life of Northern 
homes and Northern hearthstones, they will move, and a change will come 
over the spirit of their dreams. Even now, the native preachers, who have 
been so hostile to our work, are coming to these, our pastors, and asking 
for light on the Bible. Furthermore, our pupils are going out and organiz- 
ing county institutes, and the work is going on everywhere. 

There is a dark side to it, but I praise God there is a bright side. It is 
like a dam. When the dam begins to go, it will go all at once. Youth is 
on our side. In thirty years we shall not have the same problem we have 
now — no, not in twenty years. Wealth is coming in. A large tract of 
eleven thousand acres, containing some of the finest coal that the world 
knows, is being developed. This means a great influx of population, and 
this wealth is to be developed, and new material power is coming as an 
auxiliary to our spiritual power. This wealth is being converted. A man 
who five years ago was a godless man, and who owns to-day one-seventh of 
these eleven thousand acres of coal lands, was converted. He was made a 
Sunday-school Superintendent, but he could not say the Lord's Prayer; yet 
he was determined that the Lord's Prayer should be repeated in that school 
and he hired a large number of small boys and gave them a dime apiece and 
told them to learn the Lord's Prayer that week. They did so; and when 
Sunday came, with a chorus to back him, he came on as a solo performer. 

A dear girl of my own acquaintance dressed, in one morning, fifteen or 
sixteen women and children. They came around her and felt her all over, 
and wondered at the complexity of her garments. I speak of this thing 
because it indicates that that old apathy is breaking up, and they are com- 
ing to look at new things and feel a new interest in the life outside of them- 
selves. And as this same dear girl taught from thirty to fifty of these women, 
they listened eagerly, and the tears rolled down their cheeks, and they said 
to her, "Oh, come and tell us more about Jesus, for we want to be different 
kind of women, different kind of mothers." 

There was one girl, coarse enough in fiber, heavy enough in build, gross 
enough in appearance, who came out to one of our commencements, and 
went back with the arrow in her heart, saying, " I would give all the world 
if I had it, if I could write a piece and git up thar and read it like them.** 
She went home determined she would go to college. She was a large girl 
fifteen years old, yet did not know a single letter. She walked fif tj' miles 
nearly, and came and said to the college president that she wanted to work 
for her board, so that she could enter the school. What could she do? He 
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found that really she was incapacitated for doing anything; but she said, 
" I can hoe com like a nigger." Finally she was set at some sort of work, 
and that girl, after three or four years, went out as a school teacher into a 
district where young men dared not go, where her eyes were blistered with 
the sights she saw — ^men shot down before her face and eyes by the whisky 
distillers — and she was asked to organize a Sunday-school there. When 
any one starts a Sunday-school he is expected to preach, and so that girl 
had to become a preacher, and to-day she is preaching the gospel of 
God and spreading the work there. And yet she came from one of the 
very humblest classes. 

There is a peaceful invasion of this people by themselves. This mission 
of the people to themselves is one of the most hopeful things about this 
work. And when they realize that they have a mission, Pauline in spirit^ 
unto their own people, then victory shall come to us. 



ADDRBB8 OF RBV. ADDISON P. FOBTBR, D.D. 

This Indian problem has been largely settled on its civil side. For 
many years the friends of the Indians have been consulting together, and 
have done their utmost to influence public opinion. And the Government 
has heeded the call — as it always does — of a widely extended and wise 
public sentiment; and, in consequence, our policy with regard to the Indian 
has been very largely re-shaped. To-day, by reason of the Dawes Bill, land 
is open to the Indians in severalty. There is a fair degree of law secured 
for the Indians. The great questions pertaining to their outward circum- 
stances are under happy prospect of adjustment. 

But, this being the fact, it simply increases the necessity laid upon us 
to meet the requirements of the present day. The door is open for the 
Indian to become a citizen; and in this land, whenever any man receives 
the privileges of citizenship, it is incumbent upon us to see to it that he is 
fitted for that sacred obligation by the church and by the school. 

This is a necessity of our republic which we have recognized from our 
earliest day. When our fathers came to this land, they located side by side 
the school house and the church; and, wherever we have sought to open 
the privileges of the sufiFrage, and the dignities, and honors, and joys of 
citizenship, to any class of people among us, we have always felt it to be 
an imperative necessity to see to it that they had both these sacred training 
schools, the educational institution and the religious institution, side by side. 

Now to-day we have unusual opportunities. Everything seems to be 
:oming to a focus in regard to our work for the Indians. Never has the 
ime been so auspicious as it is to-day. Never have there been so many 
hings combining to show to us that if we are to improve the opportunity 
aod gives us to care for the Indian — this man who held this land before 
ve came to it and from whom we have taken our possession — we must do 
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it to-day. There are other great needs about us, other races and other classes 
and other conditions; but there is no other class appealing so intensely to 
the sympathies of all our people to-day, as is the Indian. This is one 
great explanation of the remarkable increase of the work of this Associa- 
tion among the Indians. How did it ever spring from an expenditure of 
$11, coo annually to $52,000, as it is to-day ? Partly because the Govern- 
ment has been willing to aid, but still more because our people throughout 
the land have been intensely interested in the Indian and have been glad to 
help him. They have said by their gifts that now is the time, and we must 
leap to improve this opportunity or else it will slip away from us forever. 

It is the conviction of your committee — and I can voice it most per- 
fectly — that we must improve this opportunity before it is gone, and that 
this people who have long suffered at the hands of their white brethren 
have a claim to our earnest Christian sympathy and to our heartiest effort to 
put them upou their feet. They are more than ready, they are anxious for 
our aid, they are crying to us for help. 

Now,' let me say that the American Missionary Association has always 
felt the importance of working in evangelistic lines. It would be nothing 
if it had not the church before it as an incentive. It works primarily 
through the school; but always with the thought that the school is secon- 
dary, and that the church is the one great aim before it. And unless this 
incentive were before it, unless it recognized that its work was to bring 
men to Christ, and to bind them together in Christian churches, there 
would be but little to call for the great self-denials of Christian workers in 
the field and many Christian givers in the country at large. It is this 
thought that has ever been held up before it — the thought that the church 
and the school go together, and that the school is sin^ply.the handmaid of 
the church. We recognize the fact that in Congregationalism especially, 
out of all forms of religious belief, we cannot hope to make men earnest, 
effective Cliristians, caring for themselves, managing their own affairs inde- 
pendently, aud having in them the heart to go out and work, unless we 
cultivate their minds as well. And so this Association has sought, and 
this body of Christians that represent the Association has sought, by 
gifts and by teaching, to develop the thought that there always should 
be an educational work going forward that there maybe something to build 
upon. Christianity needs education in order to give it its largest power. 



ADDRB88 OF RBV. THOBCAS L. BIGOB. 

It was said of Dr. Williamson by an old Indian that he had an Indian 
heart. I, too, have an Indian heart, and I can lay claim to that pos- 
session as but few can. It would take but a very little while to go 
from here into the very midst of our present Indian field. It took my 
father and Dr. Williamson, when they first entered the field, some six 
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months to reach it. I could start to-morrow morning, and taking the cars 
in this city, and reaching Pierre by the following night, could be farther off 
by Saturday, farther from the border of the mission field, than my father 
and Dr. Williamson could after they had travelled six months. 

I would like to invite you to go with me on a tour of inspection of the 
mission field itself. I would take my two ponies and drive out to the 
Cheyenne River, and take you to one of our out-stations, and show you 
something of the influences at work in the field to-day. As we went up 
the valley, we would see the Indian village located there, and in the midst, 
on a rising piece of ground, the mission station. Over some of the houses 
we would see a red flag flying. That is a prayer, a votive offering; there 
are sick in that house, and that is a prayer to the gods that healing may 
come, and that death may be kept from them. Over on the right we 
would see the dance-house — a great octagonal house with an open roof, 
in which the Indians gather night after night to dance to the monotonous 
beating of the drum. That is a very common sound out in the Indian vil- 
lages, bringing to us always that thought of slavery to evil. As we go up 
to the station itself, we would see something more of the work than you 
have as yet been able to see. If it be on the Sabbath, as we go in we 
would see a young man there, with his audience before him, not a very 
large audience — old men, old women, boys and girls — gathered on the 
rough benches, and very much as they are in their own homes. Some of 
the old women have their hair down over their faces, the boys with dirty 
hands, old men with tlieir dirty blankets, and yet they are gathered around 
there to hear the word of life. The preacher, as he stands before them, 
tells them of God's wonderful love, and takes as his text that most won- 
derful verse in the Bible, " God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son." 

Then, as you look at the man who is preaching there, you would hard- 
ly recognize in him one who thirteen years ago was a savage, a painted In- 
dian. As I look at him it seems a most wonderful thing that such a change 
has taken place. I knew him as a savage; a splendid fellow he was, and 
he is now a more splendid man than ever he was a savage; and he is teaching 
the gospel of Christ to his own people. I have been out there seventeen 
years, and if there were not another result to show for those seventeen 
years of work than the lifting up of this Clarence Ward, and making of 
him a man in Christ Jesus, I should be abundantly satisfied. 

There is another influence of which I would speak, the influence of the 
home. Here in our happy homes we know but very little of what that 
means to the Indian. An Indian has no home, in our sense of the word 
Some years ago I went with a party of Indians 175 miles west of the Mis- 
souri River in the middle of winter. We climbed a mountain and looked 
away to the east. We could see, I should think, 150 miles, and the Indian 
as he sat there on the edge of a rock, covered his head up in a blanket 
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and cried. Said he : " This is my country, and we have had to leave it" 
That was his idea of home — such a barren stretch as that, the snow glis- 
tening in the sunlight. The Dakota Indian lives in a region, not in a 
place. The Christian home coming into the midst of a village carries there 
an ideal of which the Indian knows nothing, and he is taught by the power 
of example day after day. The Christian woman in that home keeps her 
house clean, keeps her children clean, and stands there as a persistent ex- 
ample of the power of the gospel of soap, just as the man himself there who 
has become a Christian no longer steals horses. A party going out into 
an enemy's country would go as often for the sake of bringing back stolen 
horses, as they would for scalps. The man who has become a Christian is 
recognized at once as shut out from that privilege. 

Reference has been made to the opening up of the reservation, and 
the crisis is now upon us in connection with our Indian work. We have 
eleven million acres of land there just west of the Missouri River to be 
thrown open for settlement. Do you know what that means ? Were any 
of you down at Oklahoma this last season ? It means the rush of a swarm 
of people, good, bad and indifferent — chiefly bad and indifferent — ^and 
these settlers will crowd themselves in as a wedge between the two divi- 
sions of the Indian reservation, and we shall have Indians both to the nor& 
and to the south. They will be exposed to influences from which they 
have been kept as yet ; influences which will tend to uplift in the outcome, 
as well as to degrade. I thank God for it. I thank God that he is bring- 
ing the white man into the midst of the Indian country. It may seem that 
this is a heroic remedy. So it is, but it is time for heroic remedies. We 
need to meet the question as it comes to us to-day. There is a ranchman 
out on Bad River, who tells me that there is no such thing as an Indian 
question. " Why," said I, "what are you talking about ?*' " There is no 
such thing," said he. I asked him how he explained it. "The simple 
thing to do is just to^treat them as men, and that will be all there is to it 
That will settle it, and there will be no such thing as an Indian ques- 
tion." Treat them as men and make Christians of them, and we will set- 
tle the whole thing. 

ADDRESS OF REV. HBNRT A. 8TIM80N, DJ>. 

Referring to Dr. Goodwin's powerful address, I find myself transi>orted 
again to China ; but the fact recurs to my mind that this is not a foreign 
missionary society, but a hqme missionary one, and what we have to do is 
to open our minds to the conviction that it is possible to dp at home plenty 
of work for the Chinaman. I am glad to give a little personal testimony^ 
because what we need most of all is to be convinced of the necessity to 
give time and strength and labor to win the individual Chinaman to Christ 
Not very long ago there came to my knowledge in St. Louis an ordinary 
Chinaman, comparatively a young man. He joined our church and I knew 
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he desired to be recognized as a Christian man. About a year before, he 
had been a member of a Sunday-school where ladies were teaching Chi- 
nese. Before that our newspapers had created great outcry about a case 
of leprosy in the city. This Chinaman appeared at my house in great 
trepidation. He had been two or three years in this country, and had 
been saving his money in order to go back and see his mother's face before 
she would die, and he hoped to be able to return to China in the following 
fall. He had learned that there was a Chinaman, unknown to him, lying 
ill in a little laundry, of a disease of which nothing was known, without 
friends and without care. He took care of this man, leaving his own work 
for the purpose, and at length he came to me asking where he could get a 
physician to attend the patient. I gave him a note to one of the best phy- 
sicians in my own church, who went at once and saw the man, and he see- 
ing it was a strange form of disease, went to a specialist of skin diseases, 
who had the man brought to a hospital in order to watch his disease. 
Rumors of this reaching the newspapers, the reporters thought it a good 
opportunity to make a story about leprosy, giving the number and street of 
an imaginary laundry in the heart of the city. Instantly the patronage of 
the Chinese laundries stopped. My Chinese friend was in the greatest 
distress about it, and particularly about me, lest I should think he had 
brought the contagious disease to my house. I could hardly persuade him 
to enter, and then he told me there was no truth in the story of the news- 
papers, and asked what he should do. What was the result of the 
story ? The Chinaman took care of his friend in the house and in the hos- 
pital, paying considerable for his care, and when he recovered sent him to 
San Francisco— rin fact, spent about $i8o on him, the whole sum he had 
saved to take himself home to his mother, and he did this for a man who 
was as utterly unknown to him as to you or me. He also came to me with 
a $io bill to pay the doctor, saying it was not enough, but it was all the 
money he had, and he would add to it by and by. All we want is testimo- 
ny as to the character of the Chinese. Here was a man not converted by 
Moody or by any service, but by the ministry of an unknown Sunday- 
school teacher ; as the result of that simple agency he found a charity so 
Christ-like as to do work like this. That little Chinaman brought to me 
some of his companions, asking me to do something to help them to be 
Christians, and as the result of his work a large Sunday-school is to-day 
in operation. There is abundance of such testimony, I believe, to be fur- 
nished throughout our land, which we should have before our heart as an 
answer to the anti-Chinese mania which now and then sweeps over this 
country. Help us to carry the gospel to these men of unmeasured possi- 
bilities, whom God in his mercy has brought across the seas to plead at 
our doors. 

This audience can help the Chinese in a better way than giving them 
money. That Chinaman was asked in my house the other day how many 
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hours he slept, and he said, " Two or three." "Are you ever troubled by 
hoodlums?" "Yes, every day. They break the windows. Last week 
they broke into my laundry and stole five bundles of clothes, for which I 
had to pay customers $20." " Do you get no protection from the police 1^' 
I asked him. He shook his head — yes, sometimes, but they were no good. 
The Chinese have the same right to life and liberty that we have, and if we 
get them that, they'll get the money fast enough themselves. We owe it to 
the Chinese that they get protection. 



ADDRESS OF RBV. B. P. GOODWIN. D.D. 

I rejoice that I can lift my voice at least in a word of commendation, 
if such a word seem in any sense to be needed, in the furtherance of this 
particular kind of work. I remind myself sometimes that this very tone of 
apology is a tone that ought to set some of us, as ministers and as brethren, 
to reconsidering our conception of the gospel. Why, beloved, suppose it 
were an admitted fact that for the next hundred years not a solitary Chi- 
naman would be converted. What then ? Do you imagine that that fact 
would absolve us fronl allegiance to the commands of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? You will remind yourselves — I am sure I remind myself often — 
that in respect to our Christian work, the breadth of it and the particular 
departments of it, we have absolutely no option whatsoever : that when our 
Master said to his disciples, " Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature," he made no exception of those that might have 
almond eyes and yellow faces, nor of those that might have black skins 
and woolly hair; that he took in, in that wide sweep of his omniscient vision, 
every nation and kindred under the whole sky, and that should exist until 
the kingdom itself should come. 

If it could be demonstrated that it required ten times as much work and 
ten times as much money to convert the Chinaman as anybody else, then all 
the more because of degradation and snperstition and idolatry and hardness 
of heart — all the more must I storm the Gibraltar of that paganism. The 
Master's principle seemed to be, "Give ye them to eat." The fact of 
hunger is what lays the law upon the hearts of the disciples; and by so 
much as men are more hungered — if there be one nation more so than an- 
other — by so much as they are nearer to starving for the bread of life, by 
so much the more are your heart and my heart called upon in the name 
and in the sympathy of Jesus Christ, to respond to that cause. Those 
disciples of that early day might just as well have said, "Master, we can not 
feed all these ten thousand. We will pick out those around us, the nearest 
at hand. We won't touch that set of lepers just over there from Caper- 
naum; we won't have anything to do with that other set of outcasts and 
vagabonds drifted in here, some of them from Samaria; we will have noth. 
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ing whatever to do with these wretches from Chorazin — gamblers and 
abandoned people of every sort." 

What do you think would have been his response to that sort of argu- 
ment? I think if Peter had given him any such plea as that it would have 
cut him oflf hopelessly from any apostleship. There would have been a 
new band of apostles that would have been instituted then and there that 
were willing to take the Master's command^ take Him as responsible for the 
authority and for the result. They knew better; they knew Him better; 
and though they had their little scant loaves that would not give a quarter 
of a crumb apiece to the great multitude, they said: "That is not our re- 
sponsibility; ours is to obey. It is His to furnish when the resources fail." 
Brethren, that is my theory of missions. 

Do you remember the little anecdote about Francis Xavier, that before 
he went abroad as a missionary to China, while he was sleeping with his 
room-mate one night, he startled him by rising in his sleep and throwing 
out his arms with great urgency, as he said, " Yet more, oh, my God, yet 
more! " His comrade wakened him and asked him what he meant. "Why," 
said he, " I was having a vision of things in the East. I was seeing mis- 
sionaries tortured ; some of them were being burned, some of them were 
having their flesh torn from their bodies, and in many ways they seemed 
to be suffering in their testimony for Christ's sake. And as I looked, the 
tears came to my eyes, and a voice said to me, * That is what it will cost 
you if you go on this missionary tour. Are you willing to take the cost ? * 
And I said, *0h. Lord Jesus; yet more, yet more, if I may win these per- 
ishing souls.' " 

Brethren, it is the call of the hour. These people may become, in my 
judgment, pre-eminently the missionary people. They have been called 
the Yankees of the Orient. They are scattered every whither, in every 
quarter of the world. I think it ought to shame us to have less enthu- 
siasm for these for whom Christ died than they of the Romish church 
in the palmiest days of its missionary zeal. God help us that we may 
stand true upon the Pacific coast and all through our land, and that for 
every missionary church abroad there may be a score and a hundred. Dr. 
Williams said, after thirty years* knowledge of the Chinese, that we might 
evangelize China from one end of the empire to the other in half a century 
if we were in earnest. God help us that we may labor and pray for the 
coming of such a day. 

Now I believe this: That, so far as the facts go, there is just as large a 
percentage of results to be shown for work among the Chinese as for work 
anywhere. Take it in our city, among some of the Chinese schools; take 
it in San Francisco, take it in China itself. I received on Saturday last a 
letter from Mr. Gray, of Hong-Kong, speaking of a young man who had 
gone out from our church as his assistant in the work there. Said he to 
me: " He is one of the most valuable helpers I could have. He not only 
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stands fast by his work, but he also seems to have spiritual discernment to 
meet the peculiar difficulties we have to encounter, and there are plenty of 
them. Here is a man, for instance, who says he would whip his wife to 
death if he should hear of her accepting Christ. There is another, a 
mother, who would let her child starve if she thought it was being tau^^t 
the gospel of Jesus Christ But among this people there is no more suc- 
cessful laborer that I know of than Sui Chung." I knew him welL He 
came into our Chinese Sunday-school, which is held every Sunday afternoon. 
I remember him distinctly, as giving, so far as I could see, clear evidence 
of being bom of the Spirit. And I bear testimony to these young men 
now in my church — there are ten or a dozen of them — that, so far as I 
know them and so far as I have been able to talk with them in imperfect 
English or through Chinese interpreters, their Christian experience is as 
satisfactory as that of any others. Nay, I will say more than that I will 
venture to say that the Chinese brethren in my church are more earnest. 
They sustain a Chinese prayer-meeting regularly every Sunday of their own 
accord in their own language, and have kept it up ever since there were 
enough of them to be united together. I frequently look in and talk with 
them; and there is one thing about these Chinese that I greatly respect — 
I never saw them pull out their watches while I was speaking to them. I 
never saw any of them going to sleep ; I never saw a look in the face of 
one of them which indicated that he was not profoundly interested. I was 
in their meeting last Sunday, and I told them about Sui Chung. Most of 
these Chinese can read. Some of them are very fluent talkers, and some 
are very intelligent. I suppose we have a thousand or fifteen hundred in 
this city, and a very large proportion of them, they tell me, can read the 
Chinese Bible. 

Now, I have great respect for this people, if for nothing more than for 
their history. We have a petty hundred years of history. How many 
hundred have they? Any nation that can hold itself together for 4,000 years 
— or shall I say for more ? — and that to-day constitutes nearly one-quarter 
of the population of the earth, certainly deserves our respect Any people 
that can take our own handicrafts and beat us at them — and they will do it 
in a good many directions, and make money, even though you may disap- 
prove of their way of living — deserve our respect. Any people that can 
furnish diplomates fitted to stand side by side with Bismarck and Gladstone, 
and our own embassadors say that they can, certainly deserve our respect 

One thing more they desire of the Christian church, if it were only a 
debt to be paid. I insist upon it, brethren, that at least Christian England 
and Christian America ought to pay back to them in missionary moneys at 
least an amount equal to that of which we have robbed them by the in- 
famous opium traffic, and to-day it is people from Christian lands, more 
than anything else, who are furnishing the difficulties in the way of the 
introduction of the gospel abroad. 
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There are values even in this world for which we have no expression, 
for which we have no definite standard, and of which we have no very 
clear comprehension. They are values, none the less. But there is one 
standard of value of which I think it may be safely said the American peo- 
ple have come into a very clear comprehension, that is, of the weight of 
the working power of a dollar. 

Most of us know it by pretty thorough experience. We know what a 
dollar costs, how hard it is to get, how hard it is to keep, how little we are 
liable to receive for it when it goes. And, let me say it, I believe there 
are no people on this Western Continent who have any more exact, defi- 
nite, clearly defined comprehension of what a dollar is, what it will do, and 
what it will not do, than the managers of our missionary enterprises. 

Then, it is sometimes thought and sometimes said that these men who 
conduct church work and missionary work do not know much about dol- 
lars; that a dollar, a thousand dollars, or a million dollars, is a very indefi- 
nite thing; and that they ask for a million dollars, or half a million dollars, 
with a great deal of nonchalance, as if it were merely a matter of asking. 
It is not so. When this Finance Committee indorse the recommendation 
of the National Council that half a million of dollars be raised for the work 
of this Association during the coming year, they do it from a business point 
of view, and when the officers and managers of this Association second 
this demand, they know what it means. They know better than anybody 
else in the world knows how hard it is to get half a million of dollars. For 
some years I went up and down through the South and West in the service 
of this Association. I went [in and out of the rooms at No. 56 Reade 
Street, New York, and I must have been very dull not to know pretty well 
the inside workings of this Association. I have been among workers on 
the field. I know how closely everything is reckoned, how carefully every 
penny is spent; and I know how the demands of the work and the needs 
press upon the workers in the field, so that they look back to those rooms 
in New York with the feeling that somehow there is not a very great deal 
of liberality there, that those officers pare very closely. But these workers 
in the field have no such experience after all as the officers there at the 
centre of things. Those members of the Executive Committee, those Sec- 
retaries and the Treasurer, sitting there together, and facing the demands 
of the old work and the new, have rolled upon them every day a sense of 
the value of money and of the need of economy such as even the workers 
in the field can not comprehend. I have been there, I am now outside, 
and I am free to say whatever I please; and I make bold to say to you 
here that the work which is alive and growing must have the most money. 
Increased demands must cost. It is a law of nature. Now, then, when 
this Finance Committee come forward to indorse this recommendation that 
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$500,000 instead of $375,000 be raised for the coming year, they do not at 
all reach the measure of the need. 

There is only one thing necessary to get this money and more. It is a 
pretty comprehensive thing. If upon the members of our churches in this 
land as clear a sense of the need of what ought to be done and can be 
done could be brought as comes to those in contact with the work, the 
money would be forthcoming. How to make our people realize the facts m 
this matter is the problem. Money will come when our people know how 
much it is needed, how profitably it is spent, and how grandly it pays 
dividends. 
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Last Wednesday evening at the Prayer and Conference Meeting of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, one of the ofl&ce-bearers of the church put this 
question to me : '' Can we hope to be instrumental in the conversion of 
the Jews, so long as the present prejudice against God's ancient people 
exists among us ? " And that inquiry, taken in connection with the fact 
that the Annual Meeting of the American Missionary Association was to 
be held here this week, led me to examine the Word of God, that I might 
discover what incidental light is thrown on the subject of pride of race by 
its histories and other contents, and I mean to-night to put the result of 
my examination before you. 

The first and most striking instance of its manifestation which we come 
upon in Scripture is the treatment given by the Egyptians to the Israelites. 
" Every shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians," so they counted 
themselves superior to the Hebrews, and subjected them to the greatest 
indignities, grinding them under the harshest oppression, and exacting 
from them, by the lash of the task-master, the most arduous labor. But 
mark how their pride was rebuked and their cruelty punished, under the 
moral and retributive government of God. Their land was desolated by 
a series of plagues culminating in the death of the first-bom, and the peo- 
ple whom they had oppressed made their escape from the most powerful 
empire then existing in the world, without themselves striking a single blow. 
The Lord fought for them. Each of these ten plagues was a Divine pro- 
test against that national pride which arrogated to itself the exclusive right 
to power, privilege, immunity and possession, and which met its merited 
punishment that day, when " the Lord saved Israel out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore." 

But the mention of the Hebrews in this connection may seem to some 
to be most inappropriate. Were not they, it may be asked, virtually 
created into a separate and exclusive nation, and taught to look upon 
themselves as God's peculiar people ? Did not they become proverbial for 
their pride of race, and for saying on every occasion, " We have Abraham 
to our father," and were they not especially the Pharisees among the na- 
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tions ? Now it must be confessed that all these questions must be answered 
in the affirmative, but when we widen our view and take into consideration 
the great purpose of God in the formation and conservation of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, we may see reason somewhat to modify our opinion. For 
the settlement of the Jews in Canaan and their restriction within its limits 
were not ends in themselves, but only means for the attainment of higher 
ends which were to affect the moral and spiritual condition of " all people 
that on earth do dwell." The promise made to Abraham was in this wise: 
" In thee and in thy se^d shall all nations of the earth be blessed ; " and it 
was for the purpose of securing the fulfilment of the latter part of that 
promise that a special and peculiar hedge was planted around the vine 
which God had brought out of Egypt. It was not meant to be a perma- 
nent arrangement, but was designed merely for a temporary emergency, 
until, as Paul has said, " the Seed should come " to bless the world with 
his great salvation. It cannot, therefore, be quoted as furnishing a univer- 
sal example, or as giving any divine approval to that pride of race of 
which we have been speaking. Moreover, even when the Hebrews were 
selected by God for this purpose, they were told over and over again that 
they were not chosen for anything in themselves, and that they had no rea- 
son to plume themselves on the fact that they were chosen. And when 
they degenerated into self-conceit on the ground of their having been so 
highly privileged, they were finally cast out of the land of promise. Nor 
IS this all. In the system under which they were placed by Moses, they 
were taught to look with kindliness on those who came to sojourn among 
them, of whatever race they might be. They were not, indeed, to be a 
missionary people, or to seek to induce others to settle among them, but if 
others came to dwell beside them, hear how they were to treat them : 
'* Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him, for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt." "And if a stranger sojourn with thee in the land, 
ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself ; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God. Love 
ye therefore the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 
(Exodus xxii. 21; Levit. xix. ^^ \ xxv. 35; Deut. x. 19). Lay these 
commands alongside of recent legislation among ourselves with reference 
to the Chinese, and then see what God must think of that blot upon our 
statute book in this age of our boasted enlightenment. 

Take, again, the account of the singular retribution that came upon the 
people in the days of David because of Saul's treatment of the Gibeonites. 
These aborigines belonged to the ancient Canaanitish tribes, and were so 
astute as to impose even upon Joshua, and to obtain from him a treaty on 
false pretenses. Still an agreement was made with them on the terms that 
they should be permitted to live in the land, but that they should be "hewers 
3f wood and drawers of water for the house of the Lord." This contract 
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was faithfully observed on both sides until the days of Saul, who sought to 
slay them " in his zeal to the children of Israel and Judah." And what 
was the result ? A famine lasting for three years, which was only removed 
at last by the giving up, according to the ancient practices of the Gilwon- 
ites, of seven of Saul's sons for execution. Now there is much in that old 
history that is difficult for us at this distance of time, and ignorant as we 
arc of the customs that prevailed among these tribes, to understand. Bot 
no one of us can read it without being reminded of our treatment of the 
Indian tribes that linger among us still. Have We not broken almost 
every treaty that we ever made with them ? Have we not said, unpityinglr 
regarding them, that their destruction before the advance of civilization is 
inevitable ? And have we not forgotten that the God of the Gibeonites 
lives to be the avenger of the Indians ? If the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water were not beneath his notice long ago, think you he does not 
see and chronicle the wrongs of the Indians to-day, and shall not he ren- 
der to every man according to his works ? 

Before passing from the Old Testament to the New, I merely mention 
the fact that among the ancestors of the Lord Jesus Christ we find two 
belonging to alien races, namely, Rahab of Jericho, and Ruth the Moat'i- 
tess, whose very presence in that noble line is a prophecy of the glorioii^ 
truth that the Son of David was to be also the Son of man, the Saviour ot 
sinners of every name and nation, the kinsman of all races, the brother o( 
humanity, and that as he represents them all in his priestly intercession 
yonder, so in each of them we may see a representative of him here ai\d 
now upon the earth. 

But now what may we learn from Christ himself in the New Testament 
It is true that his personal ministry in the world was almost entirely con* 
fined to the Jews. It had to be so limited at first, if his gospel was \d 
gather force for its triumphant march over the world at a later day ; but eves 
during his- life in the world he came repeatedly in contact with men aBd 
women of races other than that of the Jews, and always in such a way i5 
to show his sympathy with them and love toward them. I remind you oi 
his long and earnest conversation with the woman of Samaria, at the weli 
of Sychar, and of the fact that she was a descendant of that mixed nation- 
ality which sprung from the amalgam of those heathen colonists that were 
sent by the King of Assyria to take the places left vacant by the te 
tribes whom he had carried away captive. I recall to your recollection 
too, his eulogy on the Roman centurion, and his constant exposure of tb.* 
contemptuousness of the Pharisees in their attitude not only toward tb 
publicans and sinners of their own nation, but also toward Gentiles ct 
every description. Think of his dealing with the Syrophoenician wonut 
She was a Canaanite of the old race, and, though at first he seemed to tarr 
her away, yet ultimately he gave her all she asked and more : and eves 
his apparently abrupt treatment of her in the beginning, if I read ^ 
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history aright, was meant to be an exposure and condemnation of the feel- 
ings commonly cherished toward those of her nation by the Jews of his 
day. No doubt it tested and strengthened her own faith. But we must 
not forget that the whole conversation with her was meant to teach a lesson 
to his disciples also. It was part of their training for their future life 
work. It was a portion of their preparation for carrying his gospel to all 
nations. And so he spoke out their own thoughts about the women, hold- 
ing up a mirror before them in which they might see themselves, when he 
said, ** It is not meet to take the children's bread and cast it to dogs ; " and 
he ultimately showed them that she was better far than many who would 
have spurned her from their presence. So from the kindness showed to 
aliens by the Lord himself, we may learn not only to beware of this leaven 
of the Pharisees, but also to deal kindly and truly with men of every race, 
and make them sharers with us in the blessings of the gospel. 

But thus far we have not come upon any case where the difference was 
one not only of race but of color. Even here, however, we are not without 
scriptural instances to guide us. You remember that of Ebed-melech, the 
Ethiopian. Jeremiah was, by the cruelty of his enemies, imprisoned in a 
dungeon or water tank, and was sunk in the mire at the bottom. Ebed- 
Melech, learning his condition, went and informed King Zedekiah of the 
real state of the case, and obtained a command to take an escort of thirty 
men with him and deliver him from the dungeon lest he should die. So 
with great tenderness the Ethiopian threw down rags to put under the ropes 
which he let down, and by which he was to soften the pressures of the cords 
under his arms as they drew him up therewith from his filthy prison; and 
after they had thus delivered him there came to the prophet this message 
of God concerning him: "Go and speak to Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian, 
^y^'^g* Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Behold, I will bring 
tny words upon this city for evil, and not for good; ami they shall be ac- 
:omplished in that day before thee. But I will deliver thee in that day, 
Jaith the Lord; and thou shalt not be given iuto the hand of the men of 
«rhom thou art afraid. For I will surely deliver thee, and thou shalt not 
all by the sword, but thy life shall be for a prey unto thee; because thou 
last put thy trust in me, saith the Lord." Here we have a kindness done 
)y a colored man to Jeremiah, and a message sent from God to the colored 
nan acknowledging and rewarding that kindness; but O! how many debts 
>f that sort owed by men among ourselves to the colored people have been 
orgotten or repudiated! In the agony of the war, colored people fought 
ft the ranks of the Northern armies; and I have heard those who have 
belonged to the Confederate side declare with tears in their eyes that the 
iithful watch kept by their colored servants over their wives and families 
^hile they were absent with the troops was beyond all praise. And yet in 
lese days we read every now and then of colored people shot down like 
ogs on the slightest provocation, and prevented on the merest pretext from 
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exercising the rights of citizens of this free Republic, and men look on and do 
nothing. But God may say something by and by, and when he speaks men's 
ears shall tingle! We have another illustration of God's treatment of a col- 
ored man in the case of the Ethiopian treasurer. He was returning from 
Jerusalem, where he had been at one of the great annual Jewish feasts, and 
as he was riding in his chariot he was reading aloud to himself the book of 
the prophet Isaiah, when the evangelist Philip, specially sent thither for the 
purpose by God's Spirit, addressed him, and on being asked to come into 
the carriage with him expounded to him the meaning of the passage which 
he was reading, and preached the gospel from it unto him with such good 
effect that he was forthwith baptized on the confession of his faith, and after- 
ward went on his way rejoicing to found that Ethiopian church which claims 
to this day to be one of the most ancient Christian churches in the world. 
He was a man, for he was moved by the truth as you and I have been, and be 
became a Christian — " the highest style of man" — to show us that, as Peter 
said, " In every nation they that fear God and work righteousness are ac- 
cepted of him." That which is highest in any man is his appreciation and 
acceptance of the gospel of Christ, and wherever we see that appreciation we 
have not only a fellow man but a brother Christian, to be treated by us as 
Paul requested Philemon to treat Onesimus — as ** a brother beloved." Nor 
let any one suppose that there is a single race upon the earth that can not 
be so transformed and gladdened as this Ethiopian was. Even Charles 
Darwin declared that after the Patagonians it could not be said that any 
race is too degraded for the gospel to elevate, and so he gave new emphaas, 
unwittingly, perhaps, but, if so, all the more strongly, to the words addressed 
to Peter on the h9usetop: "What God hath cleansed that call not thoa 
common;" or those of Paul in one of his epistles: " For there is neith^ 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 

This topic is at present greatly occupying the attention of the Christian 
churches in our land. It was before the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in May last, and has been again discussed at the meeting of 
the Council of Congregational churches in Worcester three weeks ago, and 
in the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has 
just closed its sessions in New York. I will not seek to criticise or to char- 
acterize the decisions at which these bodies have arrived, save to say that 
in my judgment the Presbyterian Assembly faced the difficulty moit 
thoroughly, and disposed of it more courageously, than either of the othen 
But I will say that there is only one solution of a question of this sort 
Every Christian, when he comes to think on it seriously, must feel that to 
be the case. No compromise will satisfy either party to it or will pl«« 
God, and any settlement to be permanent must be in harmony with 
the inspired statement that " God hath made of one blood all the nations 
that dwell upon the face of the earth." But such a result can not k 
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brought about either in the state or in the churches merely by legislation. 
You can not compel either by physical or moral constraint the different races 
to meet on terms of social equality. No doubt you can, and you ought to 
see to it, that men of all races stand precisely on the same platform before 
the law and have the same protection from the law. But to get rid of a 
prejudice you must take a different method. You can not uproot that all 
at once. The removal of that must be the result of education and of spir- 
itual growth. But when I speak of education I must add that it is not the 
colored people alone that need to be educated here. The white people of 
all our cities, whether North or South, require education as well. They 
need to be taught that the Negro is a man, for at bottom that is not more 
than half believed by multitudes. They need to be taught that the Negro 
may become a Christian, and that there are possibilities of Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise in his race that are absolutely incalculable. They need 
to be taught to loolc upon the different races of Indians, Chinese and Afri- 
cans among us as dignified and ennobled by Christ's incarnation, and as 
purchased by his sacrificial blood equally with themselves. They need to 
look upon the Christianized among them as brethren in Christ, and then 
the rest will come of itself. 

There has been great progress in these recent years toward the result 
of which I speak. The present agitation concerning the color-line, as it is 
called, is itself an indication of progress, and the day assuredly will dawn 
when men of all nationalities and names shall come from the East and from 
the West, from the North and from the South, and sit down with Abraham, 
with Isaac, and with Jacob in the kingdom of our Father. But if we as a 
Nation cultivate the spirit of the Pharisees, and continue to despise those 
who are " guilty of a skin not colored like our own,** we may be sure that 
he who visited the Hebrew nation for their treatment of the Gibeonites 
will send also some nemesis on us. 

I can not but feel, beloved brethren, that in these meetings which to- 
night come to a close, something has been done to help forward that result 
which under the guidance of the Scriptures we all believe to be the right one. 
We have had a series of most delightful conferences. Now let us go back 
to our homes determined to take the seminal truths which have been pre- 
sented to us here, and scatter them wherever we are called to labor. The 
seed may seem to be but a handful, and the soil may seem unpromising as 
the rocky mountain tops — but be sure the result will be a harvest that will 
shake like the cedars of Lebanon. And though it may seem a little incon- 
gruous to quote from the Scottish poet — would that everything he wrote 
were of as pure and lofty an inspiration — I will venture to conclude with 

his well-known lines: 

** Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That man to man the world over 
Shall brithers be for a* that" 
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The Annual Meeting of the Bureau of Woman's Work of the Araerian 
Missionary Association, held on Thursday afternoon in the church during 
the session of the business meeting in the chapel, was one of unusual in- 
terest. Following the Report of the Secretary, there were interesting ad- 
dresses by missionaries, and a very effective address by Mrs. Geo. M. Lane, 
of Detroit, Michigan, who presided. 

The Report and some of the addresses will be published in sepantc 
leaflets, and may be had by application to Miss Emerson at 56 ReadeSt 
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A look backward over the twelve months since our last annual gather- 
ing reveals much of interest and encouragement, that should fill our heart 
with gratitude that our woman's work has had such an influence in briDf- 
ing light and gladness to thousands of women and children, whose lives bar? 
been cast in the dark portions of our Christian land. So large an elemes 
of Woman's Work enters into the plan upon which the field of the Anw- 
ican Missionary Association is operated, and it is so interwoven with the 
entire structure of its missions, that any report of it as separate and distinct 
can be only partial. And yet with the more systematic organization of 
woman's work in the raising of funds, we have been able to assign special 
woman's work on mission ground, with most satisfactory results, for 10 
have a particular school or missionary has stimulated the givers, and has 
brought courage and comfort to the missionaries who have been thus sus- 
tained. 

Our Woman's Work. What is it ? Whom is it for ? Who should do 
Hi 

What is it ? It is to take to heathen mothers and sisters here in ourowti 
country the glorious news of salvation for t^em ; to bring the light and 
truth of the Gospel to those who are groping in the fog of superstition aud 
a wrong conception of Bible truth ; to plant the Christian school ; to estab- 
lish the Christian home as an object lesson ; to show mothers how to train 
their children to honor and obedience, to mingle with the needy and hclp^ 
less, and by sympathy and tact secure such changes in the homes as vU 
lead to their permanent improvement; in a word, to follow the example <J 
our Lord Jesus, by living and teaching the blessings of intelligence aaJ 
godliness among those in our home-land for whose improvement and wet 
being we are peculiarly responsible. The American Missionary Associatiflft 
has ninety-four schools, and in most of these more women than men vt 
engaged. It is the duty of the missionary teacher to avail herself of every 
opportunity which her relation with her scholars affords, either in day ^^ 
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boarding school, to inculcate Christian truth, to wam,against the evils which 
she finds common among the people, to teach by example and precept the 
living Word, as manifested in the life of Christ. The wonderful change 
wrought in those who are brought under the influence of such consecrated 
missionaries, testifies to the value of woman's work in missions. 

But who are these for whom we are peculiarly responsible, and why is 
there so especial need of woman s work ? 

They are our eight millions of negroes, of whom probably not more than 
one-fourth may be said to have felt the corrective influence of the Gospel 
upon their lives. Perhaps only those who have come in contact with these 
people for the so/e purpose of helping them to manhood and womanhood, 
can comprehend the tremendous incubus of bad habits, stunted growth, 
blunted susceptibilities, with which they struggle. It is painful to note 
the limitations of those even who have had the best advantages. • Yet 
they are ever reaching upward, and the struggle is bringing out noble 
qualities of character, showing the possibilities of the race. We have had 
a goodly recompense for Christian labor among them, and does not this 
increase our responsibility for the three-fourths that are yet to be helped to 
a good understanding of themselves and their duty toward man and God? 
And no one will question that in the development of the best womanhood 
there rests the surest hope of the elevation of this wronged, and even now, 
greatly oppressed people. 

But our woman's work finds also its mission among the needy whites of 
the South. It seems almost incredible that there should be found, within 
thirty-six hours' ride of our Northern towns, so dotted with schools and 
churches and Christian homes, a section of our country where there have 
been in hiding, in the ravines and on the mountain sides, two or more mil- 
lions of our American people, in gross ignorance and superstition. But 
such is the case, and as always, the women are the greatest sufferers. Doubt- 
less the Negroes have the largest claim upon us, because of their past history, 
their present wrongs, and their great numbers, which have become so start- 
ling as to make it imperative that we yield no jot of advantage gained, but 
rather increase our efforts every year for their intellectual and moral im- 
provement. Yet the work for the mountain. whites is just now especially 
urgent. A missionary of much experience expresses the view, that if we 
can bring the forces of Christian education to bear mightily upon these 
mountain people for the next ten years, they will themselves become a power 
as our allies in the great battles of the future against immorality and false 
doctrines. A few weeks since I met in North Carolina near the Great 
Smoky Mountains a mother and daughter, the latter about eighteen years 
old. A school for mountain girls had been opened there, and the daughter 
had attended the last year. On entering she could not read a word, but 
now was in the Fourth Reader, and studying arithmetic and geography. 
The rich, soft color that came to her cheeks, and the kindling light of her 
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eyes, told of the brightness this school had brought into her life ; this 
Christian school, for here too, she had learned the way of eternal life 
Even the mother's eyes sparkled like stars as she looked with admiration 
upon her " learned " daughter. 

But our door stands wide open also towards the Indians and Chinese, 
and all the arguments that appeal to us so strongly for the disenthrallment 
of women in heathen lands, appeal with equal, yea greater force for the 
heathen in our own land, whom the Gospel only can make free. 

Such is our great and urgent call for work for woman in the field of the 
American Missionary Association. Who should do it, and how? Who but 
the Christian women of our churches, either directly or by substitutes? 
Some can go, of those who have prepared themselves for the highest and 
best quality of Christian service. They should be thoroughly trained and 
disciplined teachers, but not this alone. Every teacher should be a careful 
and intelligent Bible student, able to instruct from the word of God, prac- 
tical and earnest, self-sacrificing ani co-operative, ready to do what seems 
most necessary, even though it should not call into action her finest menul 
qualities. Let those who cannot go, send a substitute, but let none fail to 
seize the opportunity for a part in this blessed work, for the salvation of 
our country, and its protection as a Christian land. 

There are now twenty-six State organizations for Woman's Work in oar 
own country through our Congregational Churches, which co-operate in the 
work of the American Missionary Association. Some have increased their 
contributions during the past year; others have not fallen below the 
standard they had fixed for this field, but have not made any annual 
advance. With a very few, co-operation has not yet extended beyond a 
study of our work. But a study of the field is encouraging, for a knowled^ 
of the need brings responsibility to do all possible to meet it, and soon we 
trust these also will be contributing Unions. To facilitate the study of our 
field, our monthly magazine has been sent free to many ladies' societiei 
our literature has been distributed, and more than sixteen thousand copies 
of missionary letters have been circulated among the ladies. Would not the 
value of organization be shown in the larger flow of funds annually for % 
work of such pressing necessity as this? We rejoice that some ban 
already demonstrated this value of united effort. More than one StaK 
Missionary Union, recognizing the importance of this work and remember- 
ing that in drawing upon the benevolence of all the Congregational LadicJ* 
Societies in the State, it should not do a small thing, has raised the support a 
four or more missionary teachers for an entire school. And the officers of th: 
Union have taken pains to stir up the pure minds of the ladies in ead 
auxiliary by way of remembrance of this particular field. 

But there are those not in the State organizations, whose help we reccffd 
as Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor Societies. Many such ha« 
during the year asked for a special object for their contributions. >Mw-* 
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can the Secretary do ? The particular things that can be accomplished with 
forty or fifty or seventy dollars are indeed few, but these sums combined 
may sustain a missionary for a year. So each such contribution is made a 
share of the four hundred dollars necessary for the purpose, and something 
definite is accomplished. What is it ? This. A faithful Christian woman is 
sent to the field, where, in a neat cottage, she makes her home life an object 
lesson to the colored people or the mountain whites or the Indians for 
many miles around. Their homes begin to improve. Her day school, held 
in the little church near by, attracts not only children, but young men and 
women, and even young married people. A Christian Endeavor Society is 
formed. The Sunday-school and church take a new start under her teach- 
ings. Other Sunday-schools and Christian societies are maintained through 
her influence, and so the small contributions accomplish a large work. 

Private individuals also have aided us. What a blessed privilege to be 
able out of one's own income to put worthy missionaries into ^uch a field. 

There has been an increase in aid rendered in sewing, a form of help 
that is very valuable in keeping our boarding schools and mission homes 
furnished, our sewing schools provided with basted work, and clothing 
ready for worthy but needy students. As with money, so with sewing, 
we could use wisely very much more than has been received. 

We acknowledge also the kindness of ladies in furnishing books and 
papers adapted to the need. The young people, especially among the 
Negroes, are acquiring a taste for reading, and with their emotional and 
excitable natures, they take readily to sensational literature, with its 
startling illustrations. A neighborhood or society collection of books and 
papers will usually contain some of such a stamp, and you may be sure they 
will not always discriminate in favor of the most instructive reading. There- 
fore select for them as you would for your own sons and daughters, what is 
attractive and healthful, and withhold all else. 

And now we are just starting upon a new year. Four hundred and 
seventy-six laborers have been called into the missionary ranks of the 
American Missionary Association. One hundred and ninety missions are 
in operation, with their widening influence and ever growing needs. Of our 
one hundred and forty-two churches there are fifty-seven which have not 
at present any Northern missionary associated with them. The difference 
in the development of these churches, as contrasted with those which have 
the influence and help of Northern teachers, is so marked, as to constitute 
a most urgent appeal for more missionaries — faithful women — to gather in 
the young people, interest and instruct them, to live among them, an ex- 
ample of economy and thrift in housekeeping, of neighborly kindness, of 
faithfulness in church obligations and of consistent Christian life. I do 
not hesitate to affirm that in the field of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion such provision is next in importance to the preached word. Neither 
can take the place of the other. Either is at a disadvantage without the 
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other. And yet there are fifty-seven of these mission stations this year, 
now, without such beneficent woman's ministry, waiting only for additional 
funds, the new money necessary to provide reinforcements. 

I appeal to you, Christian women, in your organized capacity as State 
Unions; and as individuals — stewards to whom perchance our Lord has 
entrusted a goodly inheritance — for help to the American Missionary 
Association in this almost overwhelming responsibility. Send us the nm- 
sionaries for these needy fields. 

I appeal to you in behalf especially of the wronged and helpless women 
and girls of these ten millions of our own countrymen, American bom, 
whose only hope is in the sympathy and the help of the Christian people of 
our own land. We do not live in the day of small things, but of great needs 
and large opportunities. Surely now, if ever, is the time to " enlarge the 
place of thy tent and stretch forth the curtains of thy habitation. Spare 
not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes, that thou mayest spread 
abroad on the right hand and on the left, and possess the nations of our 
land." 



WOBCANB 8TATB ORGANIZATIONS. 

Co^PBBATmO WITH THB AmBBIOAN MiSSIONABT AbSOOIATIOM. 



MAINS. 
W0MAN*B An> TO A. M. A. 
Chairman of CommiUee— Mro. C. A. Woodbury* 
WoodfortlB, Me. 

VERMONT. 

Woman*! Homb Missionary Union. 

President— Mrs. A. B. Swift, 107 King St., Bur- 

lington. 
Beoretary— Mrs. B. C. Osgood, 14 First Ave., Mont- 

peller. 
Treasurer-Mrs. Wm. P. Fairbanks, St Johns- 
bury. 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 
*W0MAN*8 HOMB MISSION ABT ASSOCIATION. 

President— Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Cam- 1 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary- MlssNathaUe Lord, 88 Congregational 
House, Boston. 

Treasurer— Miss EUa A. Leland, 82 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. 

CONNECTICUT. 
WOMAN'S HOMl MI88I0NABT UNION. 

President— Mrs. Francis B. Cooley, Hartford. 
Secretary -Mrs. S. M. HotchkLas, 171 Capitol Ave., 

Hartford. 
Treasurer— Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 19 Spring St, 
Hartford. 

NEW YORK. 
Woman's Homi Missionabt Union. 
President -Mrs. Wm. Klncald, 488 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn. 



Secretary— Mrs. Wm. Spalding, 6 Salmon Blocfc, 

Syracuse. 
Treasurer— Mrs. L. H. Cobb, 69 Bible House, Nev 

York City. 

omo. 

WOMAN'S Homb Mibbionabt Umiok. 

President— MiB. J. G. W. Oowles, 417 Slbtoy St, 

Clereland. 
Secretary- Mrsi Flora K. Regal, OberUn. 
Treasurer— Mrs. Phebe A. Crafto, 96 Mosiroe Ava, 
Columbusw 

INDIANA. 

WOMAN'S HOMB MnmOKABT UMIOK. 

President— Mrs. C. B. Saflord, Elkhart. 
i Secretary— Mrs. W. E. Moasman, Fort Wayne^ 
I Treasurer— Mrs. C. Evans, IndlanapoUa. 
I ILLINOIS. 

WOMAN'S Homb Missionabt Uniox. 
President— Mrs. B. F. Leavitt, 409 Ordmrd 8t, 

Chicago. 
Secretary— Mrs. C. H. Taintor, 151 WaahlngttB 

St, Chicago. 
Treasurer— Mrs. C. E. Maltby, Champaigii. 
IOWA. 
Woman's Homb Missionabt Union. 
President— Mrs. T. O. Douglass, GrinnelL 
Secretary— Miss Ella E. Marsh, Box sai, Orlnnel. 
Treasurer— Mrs. M. J. Nlofaoaon, 16U Main St. 
Dubuque. 

MICHIGAN. 

WOMAN'S HOMB Missionabt Uinon. 
President— Mrs. GeorgeJM. Lane, 47 Miami An., 
Detroit 
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Secretaiy—MiB. Loroy Warren, Lansing. 
Treasurer— Mrs. E. F. Orabill, Greenrllle. 
WISCONSIN. 
WoxAifB Bomb Missionabt Union. 
Preeldent—Mrs. H. A. Miner, Madison, 
iecretary— Mrs. C. Matter, Bro<lhea<l. 
Treasurer— Mrs. C. C. Ke;)ler, Beloit. 
MINNESOTA. 
WOMAN'S HOMl MiSSIONART SOOIBTT. 

President— Mrs. B. 8. Williams, Box 464, Minne- 
apolis. 
Secretary— Miss Oertude A. Keith, 1830, Nicollet 

Aye., Minneapolis. 
Treasurer— Mrs. M. W. Skinner, Northfleld. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Woman's Homs Missionary Sooutt. 
President-Mrs. A. J. Pike, Dwight. 
Secretary— Mrs. Silas Daggett, Harwood. 
Treasurer— Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Farga 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
WOMAN'S HOMi Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. A. H. Bobbins, Bowdle. 
SecreUry— Mrs. T. M. JeflTris, Huron. 
Treasurer— Mrs. S. B. Flfleld, Lake Preston. 
NEBBASKA. 
Woman's Uoum Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. T. H. Leavitt, 1216 H. St, Lincoln. 
Secretary— Mrs. L. F. Berry, 784 Na Broad St, 

Fremont 
Treasurer— Mrs. D. E. Perry, Crete. 

MISSOURI. 

WOMAN'S HoMi Missionary Union. 

President— Mrs. C. L. Goodell, 8006 Pine St, St 

Louis. 
Secretary— Mrs. E. P. Bronson, 8100 Chestnut St 

St Louis. 
Treasurer— Mrs. A. E. Cook, 4145 Bell Are., St 
Louis. 

KANSAS. 

Woman's Homb Missionary Socibty. 
President— Mrs. F. J. Storrs, Topeka. 
Secretary— Mrs. George L. Epps, Topeka. 
Treasurer— Mrs. J. O. Dougherty, Ottawa. 
COLORADO AND WYOMING. 
Woman's Homb Missionary Union. 
President- Mrs. J. W. Pickett, White Water, 

Colorado. 
Secretary— Miss Mary L. Martin, 106 Platte Ave., 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Treasurer— Mrs. S. A. Sawyer, Boulder, Colorado. 
Treiuurer— Mrs. C. T. Goodell, 84th and Eddy Sts., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Woman's Homb Missionary Union. 

President— Mrs. Elijah Cash, 987 Temple St, Los 

Angeles. 
Secretary— Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 486, Pasi^ 

dena. 
Treasurer— Mrs. H. W. Mills, '.So. Ollre St, Los 
Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA. 

WOMAN'S HOMB Missionary Soomr. 

President— Mrs. H. L. Merritt, 686 84th St, Oak- 
land. 

Secretary— Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 81st St, 
Oakland. 

Treasurer— Mrs. J. M. Hayens, 1899 Harrison St, 
Oakland. 

LOUISIANA. 
Woman's Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. R. D. Hitchcock, New Orleans. 
Secretary— Miss Jennie Fyfe, 490 Canal St, New 

Orleans. 
Treasurer— Mrs. C. S. Shattuok, Hammond. 

MISSISSIPPL 
Woman's Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. A. F. WhlUng, Tougaloa 
Secretary- Miss Sarah J. Humphrey, Tougaloo. 
Treasurer— Miss S. L. Emerson, Tougaloa 

ALABAMA. 
Woman's Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. H. W. Andrews, Talladega. 
Secretary— Miss 8. S. Eyans, 8618 Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. 
Treasurer^Mrs. G. Baker, Selma. 

FLORIDA. 
Woman's Homb Missionary Union. 
President— Mrs. S. F. Gale, Jacksonyille. 
Secretary— Mrs. Nathan Barrows, Winter Park. 
Treasurer— Mrs. L. C. Partridge, Longwood. 

TENNESSEE AND ARKANSA& 

Woman's Missionary Union of thb Cbntral. 

South Association. 

President— Miss M. F. Wells, Athens, Tenn. 

Secretary— Miss A. M. Cahlll, Nashyille, Tenn. 

Treasurer— Mrs. G. 8. Pope, Grand View, Tenn. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Woman's Missionary Union. 
President— Miss E. Plimpton, Chapel HilL 
Secretary— Miss A. R Farrington, Raleigh. 
Treasurer— Miss Loyey Mayo, Raleigh. 



•For the purpose of exact information, we note that while the W.H.M.A. appears in this list as 
A State body for Mass. and R. I., it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. 

We would suggest to all ladies connected with the auxiliaries of State Missionary Unions, that 
fands for the American Missionary Association be sent to us through the treasurers of the Union. 
Care, howeyer, should be taken to designate the money as for the American Missionary Association, 
•tnoe unde9ignaU4 funds will not reach u». 
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RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER, 1889. 



THE DANIBL HAND FUND, 
For the EducaHan of Colored BeopU. 

FBOM 

Mr. Dakisl Haitd, GUILrOBD, Oomn. 
for October, 1889, 



CURRENT RECEIPTS. 



XAien, 116S.7& 



Alfred. Gong. Ob. 

Baiifor. OoreUi W. Blmpeon. XngraTlnie 

forHoepitaLJ'bfftrflCM DSk, 

Blewortb. M n. Fbelpe, for Tmckmtf 

Htm*^ LtatngUm^ Ky 

Vtyebiurg. Oons. Ob., 

QreenTlUe. Oons. Ob., 1S.66, and Sab. 

pBoh., i« :....!/. 

XelandFailik Oons.Cb. 

liloblleld Oomem Oong. Ob. 

New Oeetle. Second Oong. Ob., to const 
& D. WnuK and Mbi. Aubakub Mil- 
lie L.1L»8 

Fatten. Oo^Ob. 

Ftirtland. George a Frje, Obemlst, 
Medldnea, TaL 16 06, /»r Ec§plUU^ Fort 

Soa^Brldctcm. d(mf.Ob.andSabiBobI 
WelliL '*AFWeod.»». 

NBW HAMPSmRB, $174.06. 

Alstead. Oong. Cb. 

Oanaan. MaryA-George 

Vtanklin. Oong. Ob. and Boo. 

Greatraila Ladiee>HonieMlfle>7 Soc... 

Hanoter. Dartmoatb Oollege 0(mg. Ob.. 

Mason. Oong. Ob 

Nasbna. First Oong.Ob. 

New Ipswlob. Proceeds of Oblldren*s 
Fair (Sof wblab>br /rnKen Jf.) 

Pelbam. Oong.Ob. 

Pembroke. Fust Oong. Boo.... 

Peterboro. Union firan. Cb.............. 

Fortsmoatb. '*In as muob Olrole** of 
ILlng*s Dangbtea of Nortb Ob., for fwr- 
nIMng room, OwP* floU, Ptettocmt iKtt, 
Tmn 

Bajmond. Oong. Cb. and Soc 



1166 



1 00 
10 64 

67 66 
10 00 
16 00 



60 00 
16 00 



17 11 
100 



900 
600 
10 00 
10 00 
67 10 
680 
10 00 

10 80 
86 OU 
18 86 
8160 



86 00 
18 00 



YBRMONT, $817.80. 

Benson. Oong. Ob. 

BefbeL Oong. Cb. 

Brandon. Cong. Cb. and Soc 

Brattleboro. CenterOong. Ob , 

Bssex Junction. Cong. Cb. and Boo. , 
GnlldbalL Oong.Cb.. 



16 80 
8 56 
600 
81 00 
16 00 
860 
600 
860 
800 



Hnbbardton. D.J. Flagg. 

Newport Oong. Cb. and Boo 

Sbaron. A Friend, 1 ;*' X.", 1 

Bbaron. Oommonion Berrloe, for Jonso- 

6ofo, Affin 

Bnringfleld. F. V. A. Townsend, to const 

MBS. Isabella WATiBif AM L. M 80 00 

Townsend. Mib.H. Holbrook 100 

WestBrattteboro. CoDg.Cb 14 84 

Westminster. Oong. Ob. and Boo 14 00 

Westminster. West Sab. Bob. of Oong. 

aL,forMeInlook,Om 16 00 

MABBACHUBBTTB. $4,686,681 

Amberat First Oong. Ob. 80 00 

Andorer. PbllUpe Academy for Boye 
HaU^PfMMmtmm^Tonn 86 00 



Andorer. ^ Pansy IBand,** /br 

flUL3\pfm 16TI 

BeTeriy. Bali. Bcb. of Dane Bt Cong. Cb., 

forSHi^niAid.FMt U. SU 

Boston. Woman's Home Miss'y 
Boa. 400, for Wommfo 
Work I 86 from Bbaw- 
mnt Mite Boa, for In- 

dianaek^p 4B 00 

**A FHend in Boston," 

anIflW, 3&MI 860 00 

Woman's Home Miss'y 

Ass*n 8000 

Djrobester. Becood Con^ Cb... 86 87 
Mrs. Walter Baker, 
80, Mr.Baidwick, 
10, Mrs. Means, 
10, Mrs. Wales, 
6, Miss Oarmtb, 
6, Miss Babmm, 

6 86 00 

''Frtends,*' by A. 
O. Hopkins, /»r 
PlM^taa^Tmm, 80 00 
Harrard Cong. Ob. 17 40 
Mrs. SUaa Btafe- 

neU 480 

Bosbnry. Highland Oong. Gb., 

forlndkmM 16 00 

Ladies of Immanoel 
Ob., /br Froigki on 
BhLioPloammtma^ 

Toim 106 

Im. Cb.,Mn.M. M. 

Grabam 1 00 

West Boxbory. Boatb Bran. Ob. ft 61 

MM» 

Brimfleld. First Oong. Ob. 9* 

Brookline. Harrard Ob Sr> 

Brockton. Porter Bran. Cb. and Boa, to 
const Chas. H. BBTvoLDe. BnniXT B. _ 
NicKBBSOM and Mbb. Jamb b. Jbmkiiiqs .». 

L.M.'s IM 

Cambridge. Mrs. O. A. Pbelpa* B. & 

Class, ^iHM«mtH<U,3\Pfm \^ 

Oambrldgeport Pilgrim Ob., 87.14 ; Vint 

Cong.dLtl. HI* 

Campelkx Mrs. 8. A. Poatbwortb, >W> 

FroigUo9kBogM$toChttp9lH1U^X.C t« 

Charlestown. Wintbrop Oong. Cb. and 

Soc aa 

Cbelsea. First Oong. Ob., 8BM: Sabi 

Bob. of Fiist Oong. OtL, 16 0* 

Concord. Trin. Cong. Cb. BM 

Bast Cambridge. Miss M.F.AikeB, hr 

FiMmraBiU,Torm 4« 

Bverett Oong. Cb. OIh 

Fitcbborg. BoUstone Cong. Ob. 9* 

Framingbam. Mrs. BUaabetb B. Gvecn- 

wsf.for MomUKk^Worh !• 

Franklin. T. P. 8. a B. of Flist Ooag. 

Ob.,>br Oraiul Vlmo^Torm »• 

Gardner. First Cong. Ob., to oonst 
CiiAS. F. Bkad and Mis. Bsth Bstwoo* 

L.M.'s •• 

Greenfield. Second Cong. Cb. P* 
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Union Cong, Gh. $145 80 

Hnrrard. Oong. Cb. 15 Ov 

HATttrhia Hary Merrill, PAokacePatdliP 

work, for Aw. Beh, SMsrwood^ 2lmn 

HODlston. "BlbleCliriBUAn8,"47; CXmg. 

Ch. ana 8oc. 404M) 87 60 

HooMtonla Gone. Sato. Sch. 60 46 

HTdePark. PintOoncCh. 94 00 

Lawrsnce. Trinltj Ch.^ M Frmdm^ mad 

f wdtoii Jf tt 19 

Lawrenoa. **fjnlted'6<mff! Ohl'.l.*.*!!!;.'.'!.! 5 00 

Lee. ** Friendly." 150 

Ludlow Center. Ptret Gone. Oh., Ladiee* 

Boo,n for Tougalco U 10 00 

Manafleld. Udlee* Miee'y Soc 10 00 

Madfleld. Second Oonc Ob. 78 8» 

MUttm. FLntConcCb. 10 50 

Xlddleboro. Central Gone. Cb., 46 7S: 

_FlZBtGonf.ClL, 18.14 69 87 

Kewton. EUot Ob., 190; Pint Cong. Cb., 

75b08 19S 08 

Newton Center. Mra Sarab a Daria.^br 

IndlmnM . 900 00 

Horfolk. Union Gong. Ob 5 60 

Norib Attteboro. Prank Bennett, M 

MownUdn Work,, 5 00 

Hortb Brooklleld. Union Oong. Cb. 18 lb 

S??? P**l™«'ord. Second Cong. Cb.... 9100 

North Leominster. Cb. of Christ 9148 

Ho^ttiampton. A. L. ^Ullston, 170; **A 

Friend,^ 9, >br Pleatant HiU, Tmn 119 00 

Ncrtbimpton. Edwards %.h. Benev. Soc 160 00 
North Mlddleboro. Oong. Cb. and Soc. .. 89 65 
Oxford. Woman's Miss*/ Soa,/or FreiglU 

onZBbp9.U>KmreU,N,C .T.. 6 50 

Oxfted. *»Oxiord.»» 5 00 

FMbody. Second Cong. Oh., 5; West 

Branch of Second Ocng. Ob., 9.75 7 75 

Beading. Cong. Oh. , 18 00 

Bamdolph. Hub Mabiom Bblohbr, to 

const herself L. H ."...... 80 00 

Bo^Jand. Miss Cordelia Shaw, /br 

FrolgktonBbLtoFUk U . 9 00 

Salem. Cromble St Cong. Ob. and Soa. 67 00 
Bazonrille, Edwards Cong. Cb. and Hoa 10 98 
SiMra. Cong. Cb. and Soa, 80, to const 

J. W. Pbsbt L. M.; Sab. Sob. of Cong. 

Oh.,10 40 69 

SomerriUe. DayBt.Ob.,/brPtaMsnlJntt, 

Tmm 15 00 

Boatbampton. L a TUTanys a S. Class. 

0(m^.Ch,^MTh»o,aluamUAidFwid„. 90 00 

BoatbJIgremont Cong.Cb. 14 05 

Bojitti Heerfleld. Cong. Oh., 84.16; Sab. 

Bob.,lE98 47 06 

Booth Pramlngbam. Sonth Cong. Oh., 

_ (BO of wblchyer Jfoimta^n Work) 174 54 

BoottiHadley. Plrst Cong. Cb. 98 50 

Springfield. Miss Carries. Bowdoln..... 10 00 
Bprtiufleld. T. P. S. C. R, Plrst Oh. of 

Christ A>r i^rMMSfK fliU, TVnn 6 00 

Bootb Weymoatb. Mia* a B. Tlrrel'B a S. 

Class, Second Cong. Oh. 4 89 

TOwnsend. Mrs. Ralph Ball, for Freight 

4mBbLto8hsrwio(L^nm . 9 00 

-WWifefltfld. Y. P. a a R, >br Mountain 

Work 800 

WestBozford. Cong. Cb. 8 85 

Westhampton. Sab. Sch. of Cong. Oh.... 18 78 
Westbampton. Cong. Cb. and Soa. . . 18 58 
West Bedford. fk/r Bom' HaU, 

West Springfield. Ladles' Mission Circle 

0fParkStCb.^L/brPfeatat)l£ritt,21mn.. 60 00 
WlnOhendon. First Cong. Cb., 18, and 

Sab. Sch., 17.80 ...?. 80 80 

WlnOhester. LadleT Western Mlss»y Soa, 

Vor PIsamnt HilLT^fm ......; 90 o» 

Winchester, a Blllott lu 00 

Worcester. Mary A. and Jocmna P. 

Smith 60 00 

Timnoath._ Rer. John W. Dodge, for 

PIsammt HUl^ Tnm .TT/^T!.... 50 00 

■ampden Benerolent Association, by 
Charles Marsh, Treasurer: 



Agawam 990 96 

Bdyoke. Second 86 81 

Sonth Hadley Falls.... 9 91 

Springfield. South 46 80 

169 77 

mtATM, HM^m 

Donstable. Estate of Mary Wilson, by 
Wm.P. Pzoctor,Bx 60 00 

Bnfleld. Xstate of J. a Woods, by Ber. 
R. M. Woods, Trustee, to const M1B8 

CHABL01T9 A. LaTHBOP L. M 50 00 

Qroton. Jistate of Samuel O. Rodcwood, 
by George a Gates, Ez 880 00 



OLOTHXMO, BOOKS, BTa, BBOBITBD AT BOeiON Omoa 

Kennebunk, Maine. Mrs. Mary P. Smith, 

Box Of C.M Pioamnt HUl^ Tmm 

CainpeUo, Mass. Mnt a A. Southworth, 

9 Boxes, /In- CkcfMlinu, iir. C. TT, 

Cambridr eport, Mass. By Mrs. R. L. 

Snow, Box of Beddlng,/9r PIsamtU HUL 

2V«n.. ,_ _. , .7 

QjLr<3u«r, Ma£8. V, F. «. C. K.» Package 

of Papors. /tff Jeiiiev^ Ttnn 

HopklntoD, Maee^ Kln%» DBuahters, BbL 

of a„ tM. ti^foT Plftnant HiU, Tmn... # 
Oxfcira. M1LK& Wom&o'ii MIba't Soa. 8 

Uhla.. /or KiUreit, A Us. 

Ro.?kJ&n4, ^ot^ L&dler Bew. Circle of 

Cocg, Uh., BbL,^A^ Fi*k U... 

RoHlturjAl^, Mn^a. Ml^ F. K> WlswaU, 

Uqs. Liymn BooJuft, *tc, fer Tatiadega^ 

AlOL 

Roxbury, Mass. Ladles' Bene?. Soa 6t 
^nmanu^ Cb., BbL, TaL 81.54, Aw 
PloamiU HUl, Tonn „ 

BBODB ISLAND, 978a96. 

Llttte Oompton. Mrs. Antraee Pierce. .. . 6 09 

Newport united Oong. Oh 90 uo 

Providence. Central Cong. Ob. (96 of 
which Ar QlrW BaU, FUamnt aiU^Tum, 

mnd KkforTaUaOaga Cj OK 09 

ProTldenoe. North Cong. Oh 4471 

Profldence. Sab. Sch. of Beneficent Cong. 
^, 96, Miss Burrows' Claas, L96, for 
PImttmt HiU^ Tnm 9599 

ooNBiNrnonT, 9t,706.oa 

Berlin. Mra Sophia Savage^ for Tougaloo 

U 10 00 

Bridgeport D. H. Terry, la, L a 8U11. 

man, O-t/br Tbtyoiop IT. 15 OO 

Bristol. Cong. Oh 1997 

Buckingham. Cong. Cb. and Soc 8 99 

BastQranby. Cong. Ob 8 65 

Blllngton. Cong.Cn 14s 7u 

uranby. South Cong. Oh., 18 ; First Cong. 

ClL,6.19 19 If 

Hadl/me. Cong. Ob., 4.; Mnt & Oeer, 1. 5 00 
Hartford. Students' Association of Hart- 
ford Thea Sem., 84.81 ; Mrs. Charles T. 

HUly©r.8a00 64.81 

Hartford. D. R. Howc/br TtfutgoJLoo U 95 uo 

Lisbon. Cong. Oh., baL to const Rbt. Q. 

M. BOBWOBTH L. M 7. 7 00 

Mlddlebury. Cong. Oh 10 01 

Monroe. Mrs. F. A. and H. L. Curtlss.... 10 00 

Plymouth. Cong. Oh 49 oO 

Poquonock. Cong. Ob 5990 

Portland. First Cong. Oh 6 91 

Preston. Cong. Oh. and Soc 15 oO 

PutnanL Second Cong. Ob 9094 

New Britain. Prayer Meeting CoU. Ovni^ 

ter Oh., A>rlbu0«&oo CT 9494 

New Britain. Normal Class of Sonth 
Cong.^ Cb., >br Audanliiiii, NormAInU^ 

QromAVimByTmm 791 
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lUeeipU. 



New HaTon. United Ch., 26B fS; OoUege 
BtCh.iaOO 

NewLoa^on. Flnt<X>iic. Clu 

NewtngtoD. Gong. Ch 

Kew Preeton. Mzib. Heniy Upeon, 4: Mrs. 
Stanley WllllMnB, 1,/br Comm. Imfl AOl, 
Qf^ 

NorthfonL Gone Ch 

North MAdteon. Con^ Ch 

Norwloh. BzoadiraTConf. Oh 

BookrlUe. Union Cong. Ch. (A6 of whtofa 

/br TouQatoo IT.) to oonat, Mns Luoiwda 

Bailit. Kibs bllbn L. Wilmn, Hbs. 

Cnxi & Pbuoott, Lvtbmb H. Fullir 

and ISAAC H. Agakd L. M's 

BtamfimL FintCong. Ch 

Terryrllle. EUsarFenn 

Tbomaaton. 8»h. 8dL of Oong. Oh., >br 

aeh*p^ amnUe Tnd, Seh 

Thomaeton. Cong. Ch 

Tolland. Gong. Ch 

WaUlngford. Mn. Clara Beebe Darling. 

ad% for Chapel^ DmUng SUMom^ Fori 

FotM, DjJc 

Walllnsford. E,L.Ju^d,M Student Aiii^ 

Tougaloc U 

Wapplng. Sab. Boh. of Cong. Ch. 

Watertown. Cong. Oh 

Watertown. Bab. 8(flL Class, by Mrs Fred. 

Soott, /t»r ahadefUAid, FaH BerthoUL^ ImL 

aoh 

Weet Hartland. H. L. Wilosz, for Conn, 

Ind'iaoK, Oa 

Winchester. Cong. Ch 

Woodbury. North Cong. Ch 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 

Conn., by Mrs. Ward W. Jacobs, Treaa, 

/or Woman* t Work: 

BHdgeport L.H.M.SDaof 
North Ch 



$S78 6S 
60 OS 
79 95 



500 

16 00 

UOO 

911 88 



1M06 

16 61 
10 00 

17 50 
19 66 

609 



100 00 

70 00 
797 
94 79 



15 00 

600 
UOO 
11 95 



50 00 



vAn. 



91,705 00 



Plymoath. Bstateof Slls%Bnll,byIraB. 
Boll aod Qea M. WeUes, Axecators.... 1,000 00 



NEW YORK, 9888.67. 



99,706 00 



Albany. "BLM-BL** 

Amsterdam. Mrs. Chandler Bartlett.. 

Aqaebogue. Cong. Ch 

Brooklyn. Tompkins Are. Cong. Ch . . . 
ChurchYllle. Cong. Ch 
CUf ton Springs. Mrs. 



_ _ _ _ . W. W. Warner, Box 

of C, Val. 46 65. for MeLeanovillo^ N, C 
Deansvllle. T. P. S. 0. K, M mudont 

Aid^ Avery Inti 

Hudson. Mrs. D. A. Jones 

Ithaca. Bab. Sch. First Cong. Oh., /9r«d. 

t(f a girl^ Santee Ind, Sok 

Jamestown. Bab. Sch. of First Cong. Oh. 

KeUoggSTiUe. Mis9 C. L. Taylor 

Lebanon. Thomas Hitohco^, 5: Ladles 

Aid Boc, 6: Alfred Seymour, 5: Mrs. Ber- 

Tllla O. Chllds, 9; Mrs J. H. wagoner, 1; 

J. A. Head, 1; G. O. Grosrenor, 50c; 0, 

P. Day, 600 

MunnsTlUe. Cong. Oh 

NspolL Gong. Oh 

New Lebanon. "A Friend" 

New York. Broadway Tab. J. T. Learitt. 
New York. Mrs. H. B. Spelman, M 8tu- 

dont Aid^AOanta U 

New York. J. H. Washburn, Pkg. of O. . . 

Syracuse. Plymouth Ch 

Udoa. Miss Caroline B. Backus,/w JToun. 

tain Work 

Warsaw. Cong.Ch.. \^"r"'^"^' 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of N. 

Y., by Mrs. L. H. Cobb, Trees., for IFo- 

man*9 Fbtft; 

Blnghamton. Helpers H. M. 
Soa, to const. Mbs. J. L. 
Mbsibiau L. M. 90 00 



10 00 

9 0) 

890 

400 00 

81 05 



10 00 
15 00 

85 00 
10 89 
50 00 



90 00 

500 

7 82 

400 

100 Ou 

95 00 

96 00 

6 00 

14 71 



GeddssL LadlesAuz 5 00 

Lysandar. Ladles' Auz., to 
oonst Mbs. Dnnui A. Fui«- 

LBBL.M 80 00 

OOOiO 

NXW JXBSIT, 9186.0a 

Montdalr. Womans' Home Mlsi^ Boa 
of First Cong. Oh. >br jr<BV«A«2M0f AbA, 
Oa., and to const Mbs. Ldoia P. Amis, 
Maby £L Ambb and LULD Ambs L. W%,. 190 00 

Paterson. P. VanHoaten IIO 

Point Pleasant Rer. & Y. Lnin, Box ol 
Books, >br IWadepa C 

PENNSYLVANIA, glOlOa 

Cambridge. First Gong. Oh 5 00 

Rldgway. Bible Glass by Minnie J. Klin^ 
/orOaki,N,C 9 00 

OmO, 91,706.04. 

Cincinnati. Bab. BdL of Walnut Hills 

Cong. Oh.,/9r Qrtmd TiMt, Tmn 

Cleveland. First Cong. Oh., 9a9l; Rer. W. 

L. Tenney^5 ; Plymouth Ch., 5.86 

Oolnmbusw FtotOong.Gh. .■ 

OolumbuB. **A Friend " Box of Bedding, 

for Ormnd Vino, Tmm 

Conneaut Bab. Sch. of Cong. Ch , 90; 

H. & Pond, 5 , f^ Student AU, Fiak (T.. 

Fort RecoYcry. Cong. Oh 

Lafayette. Oong.Ch 

Lorain. *' Wide Awake Boc." for SludmU 

Aid, TougaiooU 

Medina. Friends In Cong. Ql, by Mrs. 

B. F. Leach, for fwmWmg a ropm, mw 

boarding kall^ Macon^ Oa 

North Bloomfleld. Prof. F. O. Reed 

Oberltn. BexmdCong. Ch 

Obsrlln. Rot. a V. Bpeare, for Pieamnt 

HiU.Tenn 

Oberlln. Young Ladles* Mi8s*y Boo., for 

Stuient Aid^^eaeimU HULletm 

Oberlln. Second Cong. Oh., for Jetoeti 

Memorial HaU 

Plttsfleld. Ladles' Bener. Boa, Bundle of 

Carpetlng,/br Tougaloo U 

Newark. Ooi ~ 



ong.Ch.. 

I. Elijah Lyman. 



RtrongsriUe. 

Toledo. First Oong. Oh. . 

Wakeman. Oong. Oh. and Boc 

York. Oong. Oh. to const MiLO & Bbamoh 
L. M 

Ohio Woman's Home Missionary Union* 
by Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts, Treasurer, Ar 
Woman? e Work i 

Chagrin Falls. Aux. for Mim 

CoUtne 

Chester Cross Roads. Bt- 

Paul's Miss. Band, for Da- 

kotalndian M 

ClcTeland. First Cong. Oh., 

Y. P.aaE. 

Conneaut W. H. M. B., /»r 

Miee CoUine 

Hudson. LbH.M.B 

"Friends" 

PalnesTllle. M. S. Home 

Dept 



99 00 



KIOI 
191 01 



9101 
500 
100 

801 



99 09 
500 

089 

50 00 
95 00 



19 00 
19 00 

90 00 
519 



750 

800 

4 U 

5 00 

r 10 

N 96 

» 00 



■TATB. 99*6 91 

Aflhtabula. Estate of Miss B. a AiisUn« 
by Henry Fassett, Admt IjQOBOO 

61,769 91 



ILLINOIB, 9748.88. 



A.tklnson. Oong. Oh 

Aurora. N.L. Janes 

Buda. Cong. Ch 

Chlcaga Mrs. F. B. Brush, for 
Aid, Ft$k U 



19 91 

10 00 

U4 00 

194 90 



Jteeeipts. 
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Ohloiffa Ladies of Soath Park Gh IS 60 

Oretoii PhlneM Chapman 00 00 

BlfliL Sab. Sota. of First Gong. Ob., for 

MowUain Work 9 41 

Blgln. ''▲Piiesd" 6 00 

Blmwood. Sab. Sch. of Cong. OtL^for 8tit- 

dmtAld, Fi$k U 8 00 

HattooD. *' Priends," by Mn. A. F. Curb- 
man, /tor aoh^ Bndomnent FuMd. FUk U, 36 CO 

Horrfson. WiUlam Wallace 10 OO 

LawnHldge. Cong. Cb. and Bab. Sob.... 19 48 
Lae Center. Cong. Cb., for Student Aid, 

8tra4aht U, IS 76 

HarseOles. Sab. Sob. of Cong. Cb., for 

SktdmUAId, Fftk U 9 00 

PajBon. J. K. Scarbotoogb. 100 00 

Peoria. Miss Btta Proctor's a S. Class. 
Sab. Scb. Fbrst Cong. Cb., for StttdnU 

Aid.Ft»k U 8 00 

PrinoetOB. Cong. Cb 1171 

Princeton. Rot. F. Bascom, D.D., Box of 

^ookByforTtMadrgaO 

Pkwpeot Park. Cong. Cb., /tor /fidtenJf. SO 04 
Oak Park. Toong People's Mfss'r Soc., 

foraok?p»ndowmmtFwnd^FiA U. 60 00 

Tomer. Cong. Cb 8 18 

minoisWoman's Home Mlflslonary Union, 
byMraC. & Maltby, Tieas., ytor Wo^ 
mtmtP Work: 

Asbknm 66 

Atkinson 6 00 

Bnda 8 60 

Cbebanse. 6 00 

Cbioaga Park SS 76 

Slgln 6 00 

OakPark Si 00 

Peoria 60 00 

Rookford. First..: 16 00 

Rockford. Second S6 00 

SterUng. 8 60 

Toulon S 00 

Warrensbnrg 14 44 

180 76 

MICHIQAN, 19.417.64. 

Detroit. Parke, Dayis A Ca, Cbemists. 
Medicines, VaL 17.81. for Hotpttal, foit 

Tattt^Dak 

BrandRaplds. FimOong.'8ab.*8(^'.'..'.*I. 16 00 

Bart. Cong. Cb 6 08 

Utobfleld. FiJStCong.ClL 8 16 

Manistee. First Cong. Cb 96 Ou 

RewHaTen. FirstUong. Cb 4 11 

SouthHaven. Fir8tCong.Cb 106 

Wheatland. Cong. Cb S6 00 



195 81 
KTATI. 

yOwt. Srtate of William B. Pahner, by 
G«O.W. Keyes,Ez 9,888 SO 

$9,417 64 

WISCONSIN, $SS.6«. 

Molt. Bab. Bob. of Second Cong. Cb., 

^ILSS; Fbrst Cong. Cb., 6.60 17 86 

Setoli. Sab. Sob. First Cong. Oh., Sew- 
ing Machine, >tor Straight U; % for 

MaSk and Parlaf ' Coilg Ch'.V.!*"'.'.'.*. *.'.'.*. Si 69 

Imerald Qrore. Cong.cb 60 

iia< 1l aoo. Clarisia U Ware's S. 8. Class. 

Blrtliday Box. ytorLolArrD Library 98 

Vadloon. Clarissa L. Ware, Package 
^Patahwork, /tor Stw, Seh,, Sherwtcd. Tonn, 
lew London. Ira Millerd, Sr., /tor Lath^ 

top IMirary 1 oo 

loseodale. Mra. H. N. Clark, /fcr Fretgkt 

to Shsrwood^Term 9 f 

testBalem. Mrs. Anson Clark 8 00 

rhitewater. FirBtOong.ai 86 00 

Iroqiuk Mrs. J. & Casson, /tor Freight 

to Hkeneood^Tetm .T.. i J6 



IOWA, $886.60. 

Atlantic. Oong.Cb 89 SS 

Blairstown. Hbs. J. H. Fbinoh, to const 

herself L.M 80 00 

Burlington. First Cong. Cb., to const. 

LUKB Palmkb, Jb. L. M 86 60 

Dunlap. Cong. Cb 18 98 

Genoa Blufto. Boys* Intermediate and 

Primary Classes, Cong. Sabi Sch., for 

Student Aid, Stretght U 8 00 

Genoa Blufli. CongCh. 8 47 

GrinneU. Cong. Ob 88 86 

Marcus. '*A Life Member." 1 tO 

Oldlleld. Highland Cong. Sab. Sch., /tor 

Indian M,oindMi.vinUtln Work 8 76 

Sherrills Mound. German Cong. Oh 4 00 

Strawberry Point. Fbrst Cong. Cb 18 16 

Wittemberg. Cong.Ch 9 00* 

Woman's Home Missionary Union of 
Iowa, /tor Ifomon'f Work: 

Central aty. Y.P.&as.. 8 00 

Clay. W.M.S 8 00 

DtsMoines. W. M. 8 88 OS 

Harlan. W.M.S 166 

Independence. Aid Soc. ... 6(0 

Lyons 6 81 

lOles. L. M. a, '•Thank 

Offering." 6 00 

McGregor. W. M. 8 8 66 

Onawa. S. S. Birthday Box. 8 40 

Osaae. W.M.S 8 90 

Roditord. L.M.B 06 

hbenandoah. W. M.8 6 66 

Wells 60 



671 



MINNESOTA, $98.66. 

Hutehlncon. Cong. Cb J8 00" 

Lake City. First Cong. Cb.,/or riUtoms- 

}mrg Aeademy 98 OS 

Minneapolis. Plymouth Cb 46 66 

Saint PauL a S.Claas./tor IWfatftf^oC... 8 86 

Worthlngton. Union Cong. Cb 4 89 

Waseca. Cong. Cb 6 86 



MIStoUBI,$4aOO 



City. Clyde Cong. Cb 

Laclede. Clara Seward, Package Patch^ 
work, /tor ano. jSicA., jSAarwood, Teim 



40 oa 



KANSAS, 81S.Ca 

Manhattan. W.ELCasUe 18 00* 

NSBRASKA, 8118.86. 

Cortland. "aaH." 6 00 

Cowles. G.A. Harris 8 48* 

HaySprings. Fir8tCong.Ch 8 26 

Irrington. Coog. Cb 16 00 

Kearney. First Cong. Cb 6 00 

Nebraska City. Woman's, Miss'y. Soc. of 

Cong.Cb 6 00 

Omaha. First Cong. Cb 78 68' 

NOBTH AND EOUTH DAKOTA, $118,191 

BuffatoGap. Cong.Ch 6 86 

Buxton, N. D. Ladies' Miss'y Boa of 

Cong. Cb., /tor Jfcunld^n Fori;. 80 00 

Cu&ter. Oong.Cb 4 KT 

Lake Henry, a Dak. Gong. Cb 4 71 

Yankton, a Dak. Cong. Cb 18 18 

WASHINGTON, 8&6a 

Boy. Mra.:BlimTaykkr 6 69 
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Receipts, 



OiaQON«|4&00. 

OanTon. E. 8. PnraLD. to oomt. hlm- 

••ML.M. $30 00 

PocwtOrore. Oong. Oh «..r.... 16 00 

OALIfOBNIA, M liaiS. 

Belmont Mtb. EL L. Read atid VIM Har- 
riot R«ied,>br roiiMm<i| W9fk. 17 60 

RedUnde. niilOong.Ch 1916 

ten Frandaca The C&lifomU Ohlneoe 
MlflBlon (See Items Below) .. 8,188 40 

Tostin. ''Biief Beee.'' t>7 Mlae Mary 
Boaa, 18, and Package v., for atmimU 
Aid, Jfarmal I^, Otrntd Vimt^ Ann.... 16 00 

NORTH CAROLINA, $48.86. 

Blowlnf Undk, f, W. Van Wafonen, far 
Blowing BMt^ y, C TTT . 96 00 

XcLeanarllla Rer. A. Oonnet,/pr IWIa- 
dmC 14 60 

WUlmlnffton. Sab. SoIl of Oong. Ch 4 95 

TEXAS, $66.00. 
Oong.Ch 96 00 

Donationa $18361 80 

11,798 90 



$86,664 80 
TUrnON, $486.01. 

Lexington, Ky. Toltfon 17185 

Wilmington. N. a Tuition 6 00 

Joneaboro, Tenn. County Fond.. 60 i"< 

Joneaboro, Tenn. Tuition 1 ro 

NaahTlUe, Tenn. Tuition 19i 85 

Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Public Fund. 40 on 

Pleasant Hill, Tenn. Tuition. .... 8 00 

Austin, Texas^ Tuition 9 81 

46601 

United States Goremment for the Educa- 
tion of Indians 1,017 96 

Tbtal for October $S7,086 49 



FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONABT. 
Bubaorlptlons f or October $ 81 86 



Bbohpts of thb CAuroBNu. Cboimsm MnsiOM, 
from AprU 80Ch to Octoberil6th, 18891 
EL Palaohe, Treas^ 

Fbom local MnaiONB.— Los Angeles, 
Chinese Mon OfPa. 8t80i Annual 
Mem*8 and other gifts, 90.60. —Marys- 
Tllle. Chinese MonthUea, 97.80; Annual 
Mem's. Ob— Oakland, Chinese Month- 
llee, 40; Annual Mem*s, 91.— OrorlUe. 
Chinese Monthllee, 16.86; Annual 
Mem*i«. 84.— Petaluma: Chinese Month- 
U^, 10 50; AnnlTersary ColL. 6 76; An- 
nual Mem*s and other gifts. (6 of 
which from Dea. A. B. Case) 66.50.— 
Rlrerstde, Chinese Monthllee, 17.6^ ; 
Annual SCem's, 16.— Sacramento, Chi- 
nese Monthlies, 86; Annual Mem's, 
80.9S.— San Buenaventura, Chinese 
Monthlies, 1410; Annual Mon's, eta, 
8t : Chinese Special Offerings. 91.85.— 
Ban Diego. Chlneie weekly offerings, 
80; Annual Mem's and other gift*, N.- 
46; J, A. Rogers, 10; Quow Nbukt. io, 
to const himself L^ M. ; Rer. and lua. 



J. B. SUOQZ, 10; CoL E. F. Frencii^B; 
Moses Fllcfc, 9.60( Others. 8.— Santa 
Barbara, Chinese Monthlies, 14.QB; 
MinualMem's and other gifts, 48.75; 
Pon Dan, 6; Tee Oak, 5; Oin HMm, 6; 
Mra. bTm. Shattuok, 8.60, balance to 
const Rbt. CT. WBrroLU M- ^La- 
dy Frleod," fe Mra Joelah Batea,4: 
Cong. Ol, 9US; CoHeetlon at Social, 
10 oa— Santa Cms. Chinese MonthUea. 
86.10; AnnlTsrsary Coll.. lOJO; Annnd 
Mem's, eta, 48.90.— Stockton, Chineae 
Monthllea. 8.75; Annual Mem's. 86. — 
Tucson, rblnese Monthlies, 7; Annual 
Mem's, 18; ""A FHend,'' 1.86. $864 96 

Fbom Comobmational C HuacHM .— 
Bethany, (San Joa<iuln Ca) 4.— Byron, 
6.— Crockett, 9.5a— tjorin, 6.«a-^Lo8- 
Angeles, First, Woman's Home Xla- 
slonary Soo. 48.1a T. P. a a E.. 4.fa 
— Mnrphya, 4.— Oakland. First An- 
- - -J Fond, 



nual OflV 19a86; PeUowahlp 



Plymouth Are. Ch , Dr. Qeo. Mooar, 
6 50; Dr. L E. Dwlnell, 6; Dr. J. A. 
BeDt(m. 6; Mrs A. B. Sargent. R; Mreu 
a F. Whltton,9.50; Mrs. M. L Merrttt, 
«.50; Mr. and Mra F. A. Armstronf, 
9.60; Ottiers, ^.-Ontario, 4?.— Red- 
wood, 7.— Rio Vista, ISwia.— San Diego, 
Second, Rer. F. B. Perkins, 5 —San- 
Francisco, First, Mrs. Hutohlna, 6; 
Miss Hufeohlns, 1.60; Mrs. Perkins, tSO; 
•• Other Friends " 7; Third Chuzch, 
6\9n.— Bethany Ch., from Amerloana 
Annual Mem's! 67.60. Mrs H. A. La- 
ment, 14; ** W. C. P.'» balance to const 
Bit. J. B. SiLOOX and Mas. A. B. No- 
BUi L. M's, 9L50; Dr. R. B. Hall, 10; J. 
M.Stookman, l6; Mrs. a C, Haaletoo, 
10; W. Johnstone, 5; T. a Sherman, 
6.— From Chtnefe Central MIsston, 
Monthly Off's, 4a9f>: Annual Mem'a, 
eta, 95.^0; Barnes Mission, MonttOy 
Offs 8.95; Annual Mem's, eta, 8; West 
Mission, Monthly OITs, 97.60; Annual 
Mem's. 89; Ban Francisco Branch Ass'n 
7.56, (9^ of which from Chinese to 
const RiT. J. F. Mastbbs L M).— 8ai<- 
atoga, la— Woodland, 7.7a 884 96 

Fbom Ikditidual Dobobs.- Messrs. 
Balfbur, Outhrl-« Sc Oa. Mm.; Mn«. A 
J. Styles,*^.; Frank J. Felt 5a; John 
Jackson, 96.; Ker. Joseph RowelL la 
Rer. J. C Bolbrook, D.D., ia; Mrs. 
E. O. Chaddook, 6.; Rer. and am H. 
H.Wlckoff,5 886 •$ 

Fbom Eabtbbn FBiBMna— Bangor, Me., 
Hon. E. R. Burpee. 10n.—**A Friend," 
la— Brewer, Me., Mrs. Hardy, loa— 
Norridgewock. Me., Mrs. Benjamin 
Tappan, 9— Nwth Ortnway, N. H., 
First Cong. Ch., la; Rev. R. Henrr 
Davis, 10.— Amherst, Mass., Mrs. K. 
A. Lester, loa— South Bralntree, Mass. 
Rot. J. a Sewall, 95.— Martbofo, 
Mass.. Miss H. J. Alexander, 1.6a— 
New HaTon, Conn., Mnt Henry FBr- 
num, loa— Cblebrook. Conn. MIsi 
Sarah Carrlncton, 90.— ClndnnatU 
Ohio, MIsa L. F Sherwood, 4.— Rich- 
Held, Minn., T. N. Spauldlng, L 488 89 

Total $8,18^ «• 

H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
56ReadeN.Y. 
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